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'•Sage  Franklin  next  arose  in  cheerful  mien. 
And  smil'd,  unruffled,  o'er  the  solemn  scene* 
Higli  on  his  locks  ot  age  a  wreath  was  brac'd^ 
Palm  of  all  arts  that  e'er  a  mortal  grac'd 
iieneath  hun  lay  the  sceptre  kings  had  borne 
And  crowns  and  laurels  from  their  temples  toni.'' 
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IJISTRICT  OP'  PENNSYLVANIA— TO  wit; 

BE  IT  REMEMBEIIED,  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  la 
****/***♦*  the  Forty-first  year  of  the  iNnEPETJDEXCK  of  the 
i**^^^l  Uhited  States  of  America,  A. D.  1817,  lason  L.  VVeems, 
I  ^''^^^'  i  of  the  said  District,  liath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title 
*♦*****♦**  of  a  Book,  tlie  right  whereof  he  claims  as  Proprietor,  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit: 

»The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  many  choice  anecdotes  and 
admirable  sayings  of  this  great  man,  never  before  published  by  any 
of  his  biographers.  By  Mason  L.  Weems,  author  of  the  Lite  «3t 
Washington. 

"Sage  Franklin  next  arose  in  cheerful  mien, 
And  smird,  unruffled,  o'er  the  solemn  scene; 
High  on  his  locks  of  age  a  wreath  was  brac'd. 
Palm  of  all  arts  that  e'er  a  mortal  grac'd, 
lieneath  him  lav  the  sceptre  kings  had  borne,       ^^ 
And  crowns  and  laurels  from  their  temples  torn. 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  enti- 
tled "  Vn  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learmng,  by  securing  the 
cop.es  of  maps,  charts.,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  ot 
such  cop.es  during  the  ti  ues  tlierein  luent.oned.  '  And  also  to  the 
act  e-uitled,  '*An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled.  An  act  lor 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  ot  mups, 
charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  ot  sucu  copies  dar- 
insj  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  and  extending  the  benefits  thereot 
to  ihe  arts  of  designing,  engraving  and  etchu.g  historical  and  other 

1?^'"^^"  D.CALDWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  Disuict  of  PemisylvaQia, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DR.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  president  op  the 

AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY;  FELLOW  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH,  LONDON  AND  PARIS; 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA;  AND  MINIS- 
TER PLENIPOTENTIARY  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 

€ouRT  OF  FRANCE,  was  the  soH  of  an  obscure  tallow- 
chandler  and  soap-boiler,  of  Boston,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  17th  day  of  January,  1706. 

Some  men  carry  letters  of  recommendation  in  their 
looks,  and  some  in  their  names.  *Tis  the  lot  but  of  fevy^ 
to  inherit  both  of  these  advantages.  The  hero  of  this' 
work  was  one  of  that  favoured  number.  As  to  his  phy-* 
sio^nomy,  there  was  in  it  such  an  air  of  wisdom  and 
philanthropy,  and  consequently  such  an  expression  of 
majesty  and  sweetness,  as  charms,  even  in  the  common- 
est pictures  of  him.  And  for  his  name,  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  English  history,  must  know,  that 
Franklin  stands  for  what  we  now  mean  by  "Gentleman," 
or  "clever  ffllow." 
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In  the  days  of  Atji.d  Lang  Syne,  their  nel^hboiii'S. 
from  the  continent  made  a  descent  on  "the  fast-anchored 
i^'e"  and  compelled  the  hardy,  red  ochred  natives  to 
bu(kle  to  their  yoke.  Among  the  victors  were  some  re- 
siments  of  Franki*  who  distinyaished  themselves  bv  tlieir 
valor,  and  still  more  by  their  politeness  to  the  vanquish- 
ed, and  especially  to  the  females.  By  this  amiable  gal- 
lantry the  Franks  acquired  such  glory  among  the  brave 
islanders,  that  whenever  any  of  their  own  people  achiev- 
ed any  thin«  uncommonly  handsome,  he  was  called,  by 
way  of  compliment,  a  Franklin,  i.  p.  a  little  Frank. 
As  the  living  flame  does  not  more  naturally  tend  up- 
wards than  does  every  virtue  to  exalt  its  possessors, 
the.se  little  Franks  were  soon  promoted  to  be  jjreat  njen, 
such  as  justices  of  the  peace,  knights  of  the  shire,  and 
other  such  names  of  high  renown.  Hence  those  pretty- 
Tines  of  the  old  poet  Chaucer — 

-''This  worthy  Franklin  vore  a  purse  of  silk 
Fix'd  to  iiis  girdle,  pure  as  morning  iuilk. 
Knight  of  the  shire;   first  justice  of  th'  assize'. 
To  help  the  poor,  the  doubtful  to  advise 
In  all  einploynientsj  gen'rous  just  he  prov'J, 
Renown 'd  for  courtesy;  by  all  belov'd." 

But  though,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin's  own  account 
of  his  family,  whose  pedigree  he  looked  itito  with  great 
diligence  while  he  was  in  England,  it  appears  that  they 
were  all  of  the  "well  burn"  or  gentlemen  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word;  yet  they  did  not  deem  it  beneath 
them  to  continue  the  same  useful  courses  which  had  at 
iiist  conferred  their  titles.  On  the  contrary,  the  doctor 
owns,  and  indeed  glories  in  it,  that  for  three  hundred 
years  the  eldest  son  or  heir  apparent  in  this  family  of 
old  British  gentlemen,  was  invariably  brought  up  a 
blacksmith.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  the  same  indu- 
bitable authority,  that  the  blacksmith  succession  was 
most  religiously  continued  in  the  family,  down  to  the 
days  of  the  doctor's  father.  How  it  has  gone  on  since 
that  time  I  have  never  heard;  but  considering  the  saluta- 
ry effects  of  such  a  fashion  on  the  prosperity  of  a  young- 
republic,  it  were  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  it  is 
kept  up;  and  that  the  famdy  of  one  of  the  greatest  mea 
who  ever  lived  in  this  or  any  other  country,  still  dis« 
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play  in  thoir  coat  of  arms,  not  the  barren  gules  and 
garters  or  European  folly,  but  those  better  ensigns  of 
American  wisdom — the  SLEDOE-iiAMMiiu  and  anvil-. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 

And  grasp  the  ocean  in  ray  span; 
I  must  be  mcasur'd  by  ijHy  soul, 

for  'tis  the  MIND  that  makes  the  man." 

^  FROM  the  best  accounts  which  I  have  been  able  to 
pick  up,  it  would  appear  that  a  passion  for  learning  had 
a  long  run  in  the  family  of  the  Franklins-  Of  the  doc- 
tor's three  uncles,  the  elder,  whose  name  was  Thomas, 
though  conscientiously  brouijht  up  a  blacksmith,  and 
subsisting  his  family  by  the  din  and  sweat  of  his  anvil, 
was  still  a  great  reader.  Instead  of  wasting  his  leisure 
hours,  as  too  mar.y  of  the  trade  do  in  tipplingand  tobacco, 
he  acquired  enough  of  the  law  to  render  himself  a  very- 
useful  and  leading  man  among  the  people  of  Northamp- 
ton, where  his  forefathers  had  lived  in  great  comfort  for 
three  hundred  years,  on  thirty  acres  of  land. 

His  uncle  Benjamin,  too,  another  old  English  gentle- 
man of  the  right  stamp,  though  a  very  hard  working  man 
at  the  sdk-dying  trade,  was  equally  devoted  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind.  He  made  it  a  riile  whenever  he  lio-ht- 
ened  on  a  copy  of  verses  that  pleased  him,  to  transcnbe 
them  into  a  large  blank  book  which  he  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  thi^  way  he  collected  two  quarto  volumes  of 
poems,  written  in  short  hand,  of  his  own  inventing. 
And,  being  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  fond  of  attending 
the  best  preachers,  whose  sermons  he  alwavs  took  down, 
he  collected  in  the  course  of  his  life,  eight  volumes  of 
sermons  in /o/io,  besides  near  Mir^;/ in  quarto  and  oc- 
tavo.^and  all  in  the  aforesaid  short  hand!  Astonishing 
proof,  what  a  banquet  of  elegant  pleasures  even  a  poor 
mechanic  may  enjoy,  who  begins  early  to  read  and  think! 
1  is  true,  he  was  a  long  time  about  it.  His  piety  afJord- 
eel  bim  a  constant  cheerfulness.  And  deriving  from 
tHe  same  source  a  regular  temperance,  he  attained  to  a 
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great  a»e.  In  his  seventy-third  year,  still  fresh  and 
strong,  he  left  his  native  country,  and  came  over  to 
America,  to  see  his  vounj^er  brother  Josias,  beUveea 
"whom  and  himself  there  had  always  subsisted  a  more 
than  ordinary  friendship.  On  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he 
was  received  with  unbounded  joy  by  Josias,  who  bressed 
hini  to  spend  the  residue  of  his  days  m  his  lamily.  To 
this  proposition  the  old  gentleman  readily  consented; 
and  the  more  so  as  he  was  then  a  widower,  and  hi»  chd- 
dren  all  njarri-  d  oif,  had  loft  him.  He  had  the  horjorto 
give  his  name,  and  to  stand  god  father  to  our  little  hero, 
for  whom,  on  account  of  his  vivacity  and  fondness  for 
learning,  he  conceived  an  extraordinary  alFoction.  And 
Ben  aUvaystook  a  u,reat  delight  in  talking  of  this  uncle, 
INor  was  it  to  be  ^^ondei'ed  at;  for  he  vvas  an  old  man 
who  wore  his  religion  very  much  to  win  young  people— 
a  pleasant  countenance — a  sweet  speech — and  a  fund 
of  anecdotes  always  entertaining,  and  generally  carry- 
ing some  good  moral  in  the/ tail  of  them.  His  graiidfa- 
ther  before  him  niust  have  been  a  -man  of  rare  humour, 
as  appears  from  a  world  of  droll  stories  which  uncle 
33enjamin  used  to  tell  after  him,  and  which  his  New 
England  descendants  to  this  day  are  vvont  to  repeat 
with  great  glee.  1  must  let  the  reader  hear  one  or  two 
©f  tliem.  They  will  amuse  him  by  shewing  what  strange 
things  were  done  in  days  of  yore  by  kings  and  priests, 
in  the  land  of  our  venerable  forefatiu  rs. 

It  was  his  grandiather's  fortune  to  live  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  whom  her  friends  called  holy  Mary,  but 
her  enemies  bloody  Mary  In  the  grand  struggle  for 
power  between  those  numble  followers  of  the  cross,  the 
catholics  and  protestants,  the  former  gained  the  victory, 
for  which  Te  Deums  in  abundance  were  sung  throughout 
the  lantl.  And  having  been  sadly  rib-roiist«  d  by  the 
yirotestants  when  in  power,  they  determined,  like  good 
christians,  now  that  the  tables  were  turned,  to  try  on 
them  the  virtues  of  lire  and  faggot.  The  Franklin  fami- 
ly having  ever  been  sturdy  protestants,  began  now  to  be 
ill  great  tribulation.  "What  shall  we  do  to  save  our  Bi- 
ble?" vvas  the  question.  After  serious  consultation  in  a 
family  caucus,  it  was  resolved  to  hide  it  in  the  close-stool; 
whRli  v\a~  accordingly  done,  by  fastening  it,  open,  on  the 
under  ^ide  of  tlie  lid  by  twine  threads  drawn  stiongiy 
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across  the  leaves.  VV  hpn  tlie  j^ranHfather  read  to  fhft 
family,  he  tmiied  up  the  aforesaid  iid  on  his  knees, 
par»*-ing  the  leaves  oThis  Bible  as  he  read  frotn  aiie  sii(e  to 
the  other.  One  of"  the  children  was  carefully  stationed 
at  the  door,  to  i^ive  notice  if  he  saw  the  priest,  or  any  of 
his  frowniny;  tribe,  draw  near.  In  that  event,  the  lid 
with  rhe  Bible  lashed  beneath  it,  was  instantly  clapped 
down  asiain  on  its  old  place, 

i  hese  thinjrs  may  appear  stran2;e  to  us,  who  live  un- 
der a  wise  repuuiic,  wlncii  will  not  suft'er  the  black  frowns 
ol  one  church  t:i  persecute  tho^e  of  an(»tlier.  But  thej 
were  cofunion  in  those  dark  and  disn»al  days,  when  the 
clergy  thoUiiht  more  of  creeds  than  of  <  hrlst,  and  of 
leatninjt^  Latin  th.in  of  learning  Io\e.  Queen  Mary  was 
one  of  tins  j>;nostic  generation,  (who  place  their  relii^ioii 
in  the  hendt  thou^^h  Christ  places  it  in  the  heart,)  and 
findiui^  It  uiucli  ea^lel•  to  her  unloving;  spirit,  to  burn  hu- 
man ijeini^s  called  heretics,  than  to  mortify  her  own  lust 
of  popularity,  she  suffered  her  catholic  to  tiy  upon  and 
worry  her  protectant  subjects  at  a  -shameful  rate.  Good 
old  uncle  JBenjainin  use«i  todiveri  his  friends  with  ano- 
ther story,  vvhi  h  Siappvned  in  the  family  of  Mis  own  aunt;, 
who  kept  an  inn  at  ha.oii,  Northamptonshire. 

A  most  violent  p- iesr,  of  rhe  name  of  Asquith,  who 
thought,  like  »Saui,  that  he  should  be  doing  ''God  sf^rvica" 
by  killing  the  heretics,  had  obtained  letters  patent  from 
queen  Mary  against  those  people  in  the  county  of  VVar- 
wick.  On  his  way  fie  called  to  dine  at  Earon,  where  he 
v/as  quickly  waited  on  by  the  mayor,  a  strong  catholic, 
to  a->k  how  the  good  work  wfnt  on  Asquitii,  leaping  to 
his  sad(lle-bag?5,  drew  forth  a  little  box,  that  contained 
his  commission,  which  he  tiourished  before  the  mayor, 
exclaiming  with  high  glee,  **i^iye!  there^s  that  that  will 
scorch  the  rog'iiesJ"  Old  Mrs.  Franklin,  under  the  rose 
a  sturdy  protestant.  overhearing  this,  was  exceedingly 
troubled;  aud  watching  her  opportunity  when  the  priest 
ha<l  stepped  out  with  the  mayor,  slipped  the  commission 
out  of  the  box,  and  put  in  its  place  a  pack  of  caids^, 
wrapped  m  the  same  paper.  Tlie  priest  returning  m 
haste,  and  suspecting  no  trick,  iiuddled  up  his  box,  and 
posted  off  tor  Coveniry.  A  grand  council  of  the  saiuts 
was  speed  ly  convoked  to  meet  hiin.  He  arose,  and 
having  with  great  vehemence  delivered  a  bet  speech 
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aiiainsf  the  heretics,  threw  his  corMuission  on  the  fable 
for  !■  MMfetarj  to  read  aloud.  With  the  ejes  ul  Mie 
whole  t  uiscil  on  him,  the  eager  secretary  opened  the 
package,  vrhen  in  place  ot  the  flaoiing  comoiissiort,  be- 
hold a  p:4civ  of  cards  vvnh  the  knave  of  clubs  turned 
uppermost!  A  sudden  suipefaction  seized  the  specta- 
tors. In  silence  thej  stared  at  the  priest  and  stared  at 
one  anoti'.er  Some  iooking  as  th(»ugh  they  suspected 
treachery:  (»thers  as  drearling  a  judgment  in  the  case. 
Soon  as  the  (hunb  tounued  priest  could  recover  sue^ch, 
he  swore  by  the  Holy  Mauy,  that  he  once  had  a  com- 
mission; that  he  had  received  it  from  the  f|ueen's  own 
hand.  And  he  also  sw^ue  that  he  would  get  another 
commission.  Accordin;j:,ly  he  hurried  back  to  London, 
at.d  iiaving  procured  another,  set  oft'again  for  Coventry. 
But  alas!  before  he  got  down,  poor  queen  Marv  had 
turned  the  corner,  and  the  protestants  under  Elizabeth 
got  the  rule  again.  Having  nothitig  now  to  dread,  our 
quizzing  old  hostess,  Mrs.  Franklin,  came  out  with  the 
kna\5sh  trick  she  had  played  the  pnest,  which  so  pleas- 
ed the  protestants  of  Coventry  that  they  presented  her 
a  piece  of  plate,  cost  fifty  pounds  sterling,  equal,  as  mo- 
ney now  goes,  to  a  thousand  dollars. 

From  an  affair  which  soon  after  this  took  place  there, 
it  appears  that  Coventry,  however  famous  for-  saints, 
had  no  great  cause  to  brag  ot  her  poets. — When  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  gratify  her  subjects,  made  the  tour  of  iier 
island,  she  passed  through  Coventry.  T'.e  mayor,  al- 
dermen and  company  hearing  of  her  approach,  went  out 
in  great  state  to  meet  her.  The  queen  bpiny  notified  that 
they  wished  to  address  her.  made  a  lull  stop  right  oppo- 
site  to  a  stage  erected  fof  the  purpose  and  covered  with 
embroidered  cloth,  from  which  a  ready  orator  after  much 
bowing  and  arms  full  extended,  made  this  wondrous 
speech— "VNe  men  of  Coventry  are  glad  to  see  your 
royal  highness — Lord  how/(ri>you  be!** 

To  this  the  maiden  queen,  equally  famed  for  fat  and 
fun,  rising  in  her  carnage  and  waving  her  lilly  wJMte 
hand,  made  this  prompt  reply— -Onr  royal  highness  is 
glad  to  see  you  men  of  Coventry— Loid  what  Fool'^ 
you  be!" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Qur  hero  little  Ben^  coming  on  the  carpet — Put  to 
school  very  young — Learns  prodigiously — Taken 
home  and  set  to  candle-making — Curious  capers,  all 
proclaiming  "the  Jlchilles  in  petticoats,'* 

DR.  Franklin's  father  married  early  in  his  own  court- 
try,  and  would  probably  have  lived  and  died  there,  but 
for  the  persecutions  against  his  friends  the  Presbyte- 
rians, which  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  came  over  to  New 
England,  and  settled  in  Boston  about  the  year  1682. 
He  brought  with  him  his  English  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. By  the  hame  wife  he  had  four  children  more  in 
America;  and  ten  others  afterwards  by  an  Ametican 
wife.  The  doctor  speaks  with  pleasure  of  having  seen 
thirteen  sitting  together  very  lovingly  at  his  father's  ta- 
ble, and  all  married.  Our  little  hero,  who  was  the  fif- 
teenth child,  and  last  of  the  sons,  was  born  at  Boston 
the  17th  day  of  January,  1706,  old  style. 

That  famous  Italian  proverb,  "The  Devil  tempts 
every  man,  but  the.  Idler  tempts  the  Devil"  was  a  fa- 
vourite canto  with  wise  old  Josias;  for  which  reason, 
soon  as  their  little  lips  could  well  lisp  letters  and  sylla- 
bles, he  had  them  all  to  school. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  with  regard  to  them, 
wherein  good  Josias  ^'sham'd  the  Dt^vilj"  for  as  soon  as 
their  education  was  finished  they  were  put  to  useful 
trades.  Thus  no  leisure  was  allowed  for  bad  company 
and  habits.  Little  Ben,  neatly  clad  and  comb'd,  was 
pack'd  off  to  school  with  the  re^t;  and  as  would  seem, 
at  a  very  early  age,  for  he  says  himself  that,  "he  could 
not  recollect  any  time  in  his  life  when  he  did  nut  know 
how  to  read"  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  hardly  ever 
knew  any  thing  more  of  childhood  than  its  innocencj 
and  playfulness.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  a 
grammar  school,  where  he  made  such  a  figure  in  learn- 
ing, that  his  good  old  father  set  him  down  at  once  for 
the  church,  and  used  constantly  to  call  him  his  "little 
cjiaplain."     He  was  confirmed  in  this  design,  not  ©nlr 
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by  the  extraordinary  readiness  with  which  he  learned, 
but  also  by  the  praises  of  his  friends,  who  all  agreed 
that  he  would  certainlyone  day  or  other  become  a 
mighty  scholar.  His  uncle  Berjjainin  too,  greatly  ap- 
proved the  idea  of  making  a  preacher  of  him;  and  by 
way  of  encouragement,  promised  to  him  all  his  volumes 
of  sermons,  written  as  before  said  in  his  own  short 
hand. 

This  his  rapid  progress  in  learning  he  ascribed  very 
much  to  an  amiable  teacher  who  used  gentle  means 
©nly,  to  encourage  his  scholars,  and  make  them  fond  of 
their  books. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  gay  career  in  his  learning, 
when  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  only,  he  had  risen 
from  the  middle  of  his  class  to  the  head  of  it;  thence  to 
the  class  immediately  above  it;  and  was  rapidly  over- 
taking the  third  class,  he  was  taken  from  school!  His 
fatiier  having  a  large  family,  with  but  a  small  income, 
and  thinking  himself  unable,  consistently  with  what  he 
owed  the  rest  of  his  children,  to  give  him  a  collegiate 
education,  took  Ben  ho.me  to  assist  him  in  his  own  hum- 
bit'  occupation,  which  was  that  of  a  soap-boiler  and  tal- 
low chandler;  a  trade  he  had  taken  up  of  his  own 
heiHl  after  gettling  in  Boston;  his  original  one  of  a 
DYER  being  in  too  little  request  to  mafntain  his  family, 

I  have  never  heard  how  Ben  took  this  sudden  reverse 
in  his  prospects.  No  doubt  it  put  his  little  stock  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  stretch.  To  have  seen  himself,  one  day, 
on  the  high  road  to  literary  fame,  flying  from  class  to 
class,  the  admiration  and  envy  of  a  numerous  school; 
and  the  next  dav,  to  have  found  himself  in  a  filthy  soap- 
shop;  clad  in  a  greasy  apron,  twisting  cotton  wicks!- — 
and  in  place  of  snuffing  the  sacred  lamps  of  the  Muses 
to  be  bending  over  pots  of  fetid  tallow,  dipping  and 
mouldinjr  candles  f)r  the  dirty  cook  wenches!  Oh,  it 
must  have  seem'd  a  sad  falling  off!  Indeed,  it  appears 
from  his  own  account  that  he  was  so  disgusted  with  it 
that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  going  to  sea.  But  his 
father  objecting  to  it,  and  Ben  having  virtue  enough  to 
be  dutiful,  the  notion  was  given  up  for  that  time.  But 
the  ambition  v/hich  had  made  him  the  firsf'at  his  school, 
and  which  now  would  have  hurried  htm  to  sea,  was  not 
to  be  extinguished.    Though  diverted  from  its  favourite 
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course,  it  stiH  burned  for  distinction,  and  rendered  him 
the  leader  o"J^the  juvenile  band  in  every  enterprize, 
where  dan<i;er  was  to  be  confronted,  or  ^lory  to  b^^  won. 
In  the  neighbouring  mill-ponci  he  was  the  foren;ost  to 
lead  the  boys  to  plunge  and  swim;  thus  teaching  thera 
an  earlv  mastery  over  that  danserous  element.  And 
when  the  ticklish  mdi  boat  was  launching  from  the 
shore  laden  with  his  t^mid  playmates,  the  parhlle  that 
served  as  rudder,  was  always  put  into  his  hands,  as  the 
fittest  to  steer  her  course  over  the  dark  waters  of  the 
pond.  This  ascendancy  which  nature  had  given  him 
over  the  companions  of  his  youth  was  not  always  so  well 
used  as  it  might  have  been  He  honestly  confes-;es 
that,  once  at  least,  he  made  such  an  unlucky  use  of  it  as 
drew  them  into  a  scrape  that  cost  them  dear.  Their  fa- 
vourite fishing  shore  on  that  pond  wa»,  it  seems  very 
miry.  To  remedv  so  great  an  inconvenience  he  pro- 
posed to  the  boys  to  make  a  wharf.  Their  assent  was 
quickly  obtained:  but  what  shall  we  make  it  of,  was  the 
qurstion.  Ben  pointed  their  attention  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  hard  by,  of  which  certain  honest  masons  were 
building  a  house.  The  proposition  was  hailed  by  the 
bovs,  as  a  grand  discovery;  ajid  soon  as  ni^ht  had 
spread  her  dark  curtains  arc/und  tliem,  tliej  fell  to  work, 
with  the  activity  ot  young  beavers, and  by  midnight  iiad 
completed  their  wharf  'Ihe  next  morning  the  masons 
came  to  work;  but,  behold!  not  a  stone  was  to  be 
found!  rhe  younu  rogues,  however,  detected  by  the 
track  of  their  feet  in  the  mud,  were  quickly  sunimoried 
bet!)re  their  parents,  who  not  being  so  partial  to  Ben  as 
they  had  beeti,  chastised  their  folly  with  a  severe  flogg- 
ing. Good  old  josias  pursued  a  ditierent  course  witb 
his  son.  1  0  deter  him  (rom  such  an  act  in  future,  he 
endeavoured  to  reason  him  into  a  sense  of  its  irnratjra- 
lity.  Ben  on  the  other  hand,  just  fresh  and  confident 
from  his  school,  to.ik  the  field  of  argument  against  his 
father,  and  smartly  attempted  to  defend  what  he  had 
done,  on  the  principle  of  its  utility.  But,  the  old  gen- 
tleman who  was  a  great  adept  in  moral  philosoj^hy, 
calmly  observed  to  him,  that  if  one  boy  were  to  make 
use  of  ttiis  plea,  to  take  away  his  fellows'  goods,  anocher 
Biiji>ht;  and  thus  contests  would  arise,  filling  the  vvgdd 
^'ith  oiood  and  irurder  without  end.  Convinced, Iff  tiii^' 
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simple  way,  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  "doin^  evil 
tiuit  goud  mnif  cume."  Be!)  let  drop  the  weapons  oi  his 
rebellion  aiul  candidly  a^iteed  with  his  father  th.at  what 
was  not  stric'iy  fwnest  could  never  be  truly  uscfuL 
This  discovery  he  made  at  the  tender ajie  of  .'//«f.  Some 
never  made  it  in  the  course  of  their  lives  I'he  grand 
aniiler,  !^afan,  throws  out  his  bait  of  innnedinte  ^ainj 
and  they  like  silly  Jacks,  snap  at  it  at  once;  and  in  the 
niotiient  of  runnirjg  off,  tancy  they  nave  e;ot  a  delicious 
morsel.  But  alas!  the  fatal  hook  soon  convinces  them 
of  their  nii^t.ike,  rhou^h  sometimes  too  late.  And  thea 
the  lameni.;iiioii  of  the  prophet  serves  as  the  epilogue  of 
their  tragedy — '^Twcis  Iwney  in  the  moatlif  but  gali  in 
the  bowels" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Picture  of  a  wise  father — To  which  is  added  a  famous 
receipt  for  haaith  and  long-  life, 

THE  reader  must  already  have  discovered  that  Rea 
was  uncomnioniy  blest  in  a  father.  Indeed  from  the 
portrait  of  him  drawn  by  this  grateful  son,  full  fifty 
ye;irs  afterwards,  he  must  have  been  an  enviable  old 
man. 

As  to  his  person,  though  that  is  but  of  minor  consider- 
ation in  a  rational  creature — I  say,  as  to  his  person,  it 
was  of  the  right  standard,  i.e.  medium  size  and  finely 
formed — his  complexion  fair  and  ruddy — black,  intelli- 
gent eyes — and  an  air  uncommonly  graceful  and  spirited. 
In  respect  of  mind^  which  is  the  true  jewel  of  our  nature, 
he  was  a  man  of  the  purest  piety  and  morals,  and  conse- 
quently cheerful  and  amiable  in  a  high  degree.  Added 
to  this,  he  possessed  a  considerable  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  drawing  and  music;  and  having  a 
voice  remarkably  sonorous  and  sweet,  whenever  he  sung 
a  hymn  accompanied  with  his  violin,  which  he  usually 
did  at  the  close  of  his  day's  labours,  it  was  delightful  to 
hear  him.  He  possessed  also  an  extraordinary  sagacity 
-ill  things  relating  both  to  public  and  private  life,  inso- 
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much  that  not  only  individuals  were  constantly  consult- 
ing him  about  their  affairs,  and  calling  him  in  as  an  arbi- 
ter in  ti^eir  dispute?;  ;»ut  even  the  leading  men  of  Boston 
would  often  come  and  ask  his  advice  in  their  most  im- 
portant concerns,  as  well  of  the  town  as  of  the  church. 

For  his  slender  means  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
hospitality,  v/hich  caused  his  friends  to  wonder  how  he 
made  out  to  entertain  so  many.  But  whenever  this  was 
mentioned  to  him,  he  used  to  laugh  and  say,  that  the 
world  was  good  natured  and  gave  him  credit  for  much 
more  than  he  deserved;  for  that,  in  fact,  otiiers  enter- 
tained ten  times  as  many  as  he  did.  By  this,  *tis  thought 
he  alluded  to  the  ostentatious  practice  common  witlt 
some,  of  pointing  their  hungry  visitant  to  their  grand 
buildings,  and  boasting  how  many  thousands  this  or  that 
bauble  cost;  as  if  their  ridiculous  vanity  would  pass  with 
them  for  a  good  dinner.  For  his  part,  he  said  he  prefer- 
red setting  before  his  visitors  a  plenty  of  wholesome 
fare,  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Though  to  do  this  he  was 
fain  to  work  hard  and  content  himself,  with  a  small 
house  and  plain  furniture.  But  it  was  always  his  opin- 
ion that  a  little  laid  out  in  this  way,  went  farther  both 
with  God  and  man  too,  than  great  treasures  lavished 
on  pride  and  ostentation. 

But  though  he  delighted  in  hospitality  as  a  great  vir- 
tue, yet  he  always  made  choice  of  such  friends  at  his 
table  as  were  fond  of  rational  conversation.  And  he 
took  great  care  to  introduce  such  topics  as  would,  in 
a  pleasant  manner,  lead  to  ideas  useful  to  his  fauiily, 
both  in  temporal  and  eternal  things.  As  to  the  dishes 
that  were  served  up,  he  never  talked  of  them;  never  dis- 
cussed whether  they  were  well  or  ill  dressed;  of  a  good 
or  bad  flavor,  high  seasoned  or  otherwise. 

For  this  manly  kind  of  education  at  his  table.  Dr. 
Franklin  always  spoke  as  under  great  obliojations  to  his 
father's  judgment  and  taste.  Thus  accust-jmed,  from 
infancy,  to  a  generous  inattention  to  the  palate,  he  be- 
came so  perfectly  indifterent  about  what  was  set  before 
him,  that  he  hardly  ever  remembered,  ten  minutes  after 
dinner,  what  he  had  dined  on.  In  travelling,  particular- 
ly, he  found  his  account  in  this.  For  while  those  who 
had  been  more  nice  in  their  div?t  could  eujoy  norhing 
they  met  with;  this   one  growling  over  the  daintiest 

9. 
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breakfast  of  new  laid  eggs  and  toast  floated  in  butter, 
because  iiis  coffee  was  not  half  strong  enough! — that 
wonderins^  what  people  can  mean  by  serving  up'  round 
of  beef  when  they  have  no  mustard! — and  a  third  curs- 
ing like  a  trooper,  though  finest  rock-fish  or  sheep's-head 
be  smoking  on  the  table — because  there  is  no  walnut 
pickle  or  ketchup!  He  for  his  part,  happily  engaged 
in  a  pleasant  train  of  thinking  or  conversation,  never  at- 
tended to  such  trifles,  but  dined  heartily  on  whatever 
was  set  before  him.  In  short,  there  is  no  greater  kindness 
that  a  young  nian  can  do  himself  than  to  learn  the  art  of 
feasting  on  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  as  they  come,  without 
ever  troubling  his  Jiead  about  any  other  sauce  than  what 
the  rich  hand  of  nature  has  given:  let  him  but  bring  to 
these  dishes  that  good  appetite  which  always  springs 
from  exercise  and  cheerfulness,  and  he  will  be  an  epi- 
cure indeed. 

He  would  often  repeat  in  the  company  of  young  peo- 
ple, the  following  anecdote  which  he  liad  picked  up 
some  where  or  other  in  his  extensive  reading.  "A 
wealthy  citizen  of  Athens,  who  had  nearly  ruined  his 
constitution  by  gluttony  and  sloth,  was  advised  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  visit  a  certain  medicinal  spring  in  Sparta; 
not  that  Hippocrates  believed  that  spring  to  be  better 
than  some  nearer  home;  but  exercise  was  the  object-*- 
*^Tlsit  the  springs  nj  Sparta"  said  the  great  physician. 
As  the  young  debauchee,  pale  and  bloated,  travelled 
among  the  simple  and  hardy  Spartans,  he  called  one 
day  at  the  house  of  a  countryman  on  the  road  to  get 
son^etiiing  to  eat.  A  young  woman  uas  just  seiving  up 
dinner — a  nice  barn-door  fowl  boiled  .with  a  piece  of  fat 
bacon.  ^'Vou  have  got  rather  a  plain  dinnei'  there 
madam."  growled  the  Athenian.  "Fes,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  woman  blushing,  "hut  my  husband  will  be  liere  di- 
rectly  and  he  always  brings  the  sauce  with  him."  Pre- 
sently the  yuung  husband  sie}>ped  in,  and  alter  welcom- 
ing his  guest,  invited  him  to  dinner.  "1  can  t  dream  of 
dining,  sir,  wiihout  sauce,"  said  the  Athenian,  "and 
your  wife  promised  you  would  bring  it."  "O,  sir,  my 
wife  is  a  wit,"  cried  the  l5»partan;  "she  only  meant  the 
good  appetite  which  I  always  bring  with  me  from  the 
harU)  where  I  have  been  threshing.'" 
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And  here  I  beg  leave  to  wind  up  this  chapter  with  the 
following  beautiful  lines  from  Orjden,  which  I  trust  my 
young  reader  will  commit  to  memory. — They  may  save 
him  many  a  sick  stomach  and  headache,  besides  many  a 
good  dollar  in  doctor's  fees. 

"The  fii-st  physicians  by  debauch  were  made; 
Excess  began  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade. 
By  chace/our  long  liv'd  fathers  earn'd  their  bread; 
Toil  strung  theij'  nerves  and  purified  their  blood; 
Uut  we,  their  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men, 
Are  dwiiidl'd  down  to  three-score  years  and  ten^ 
Better  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 
The  wise  for  health  on  exercise  depend, 
God  never  made  his  works  for  man  to  mend." 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEN  continued  with  his  father  assisting  him  in  his 
humble  toils  till  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  he  possessed 
a  mind  less  active  might  have  remained  a  candle-maker 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  But  born  to  diffuse  a  light  be- 
:yond  that  of  tallow  or  spermaceti,  he  could  never  recon- 
cile himself  to  this  inferior  employment,  and  in  spite  of 
his  wishes  to  conceal  it  from  his  father,  discontent  would 
still  lower  on  his  brow,  and  the  half  suppressed  sigh 
steal  in  secret  from  his  bosom.  With  equal  grief  his 
father  beheld  the  deep-seated  disquietude  of  his  son. 
He  loved  all  his  children;  but  he  loved  this  young  one 
above  all  the  rest.  Ben  was  the  child  of  his  old  age. 
The  smile  that  dimpled  his  tender  cheeks  reminded  him 
of  his  mother  when  he  first  saw  her  lovely  in  the  rosy 
freshness  of  youth.  And  then  his  intellect  was  so  far 
beyond  his  years;  his  questions  so  shrewd;  so  strong  in 
reasonmij;  and  so  witty  in  remark,  that  his  father  would 
often  forget  his  violin  of  nights  for  the  higher  pleasure  of 
holding  an  argument  with  him.  This  was  a  great  trial 
to  his  sisters,  who  would  often  intreat  their  mother  to 
make  Ben  hold  his  tongue,  that  their  father  might  take 
down  his  fiddle,  and  play  and  sing  hymns  with  them: 
for  they  took  after  him  in  his  passion  for  music,  and 
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sun^  divinely.  No  wonder  that  such  a  child  should  be 
dear  to  such  a  father.  Indeed  old  Josias"  affection  for 
Ben  was  so  intimately  interwoven  with  every  fibre  of  his 
heart,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  separation  from 
him;  and  various  were  the  stratagems  which  he  employ- 
ed to  keep  this  dear  child  at  home.  One  while,  to  fright- 
en his  youthful  fancy  from  the  sea,  for  that  was  the  old 
man's  dread,  he  would  paint  the  horrors  of  the  watery 
world,  where  the  maddening  billows,  lathed  into  moun- 
tains by  the  storm,  would  lift  tiie  trembling  ship  to  the 
skies;  then  hurl  her  down,  headlong  plunging  into  the 
yawning  gulphs,  never  to  rise  again.  At  another  time 
he  would  describe  the  wearisomeness  of  beating  the 
gloomy  wave  for  joyless  months,  pent  up  in  a  small  ship 
with  no  prospects  but  barren  sea  and  skies — no  smells 
but  tar  and  bilge  water — no  society  but  men  of  unculti- 
vated minds,  and  their  constant  conversation  nothing 
but  ribaldry  and  oaths.  And  then  again  he  would  take 
him  to  visit  the  masons,  coopers,  joiners,  and  other  me- 
chanics at  work:  in  hopes  that  his  genius  might  be  caught, 
and  a  stop  put  to  his  passion  for  wandering.  But  great- 
ly to  his  sorrow,  none  of  these  things  held  out  the  at- 
tractions that  his  son  seemed  to  want.  His  visits  among 
these  tradesmen  were  not,  however,  without  their  ad- 
vantage. He  caught  from  them,  as  he  somewhere  says, 
such  in  insight  into  mechanic  arts  and  the  use  of  tools, 
as  enabled  him  afterwards  when  there  was  no  artist  at 
hand,  to  make  for  himself  suitable  machines  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  philosophical  experiments. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  this  obstinate  dislike  of 
Ben's  to  all  ordinary  pursuits  was  found  out;  it  was 
found  out  by  his  mutiier.  "Bless  me,"  said  she  one  night 
to  her  husband,  as  he  lay  sleepless  and  sighing  on  his 
son's  account,  ''why  do  we  make  ourselves  so  unhappy 
about  Ben  for  fear  he  should  goto  sea!  let  him  but  go  to 
school,  and  I'll  engage  we  hear  no  more  about  his  run- 
ning to  sea.  Don't  you  see  the  child  is  never  happy  but 
when  he  has  a  book  in  his  hand?  Other  boys  when  they 
get  a  little  money  never  think  of  any  thing  better  to  lay 
it  out  on  than  their  backs  or  their  bellies;  but  he,  poor 
fellow,  the  moment  that  he  gets  a  shilling,  runs  and 
gives  it  for  a  book;  and  then  you  know,  there  is  no  get- 
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tins,  him  to  his  meals  until  he  has  read  it  through,  and 
told  us  all  about  it." 

Good  old  Josias  listened  very  devoutly  to  his  wife, 
while  she  uttered  this  oration  on  his  youngest  son. 
Then  with  looks  as  of  a  heart  suddenly  relieved  from  a 
heavy  burden, and  his  eyes  lifted  toheaveri,  he  fervently 
exclaimed — "0  that  my  son,  even  my  little  son  Benja- 
min, may  live  before  God,  and  tjjat  the  days  of  his  use- 
fulness and  glory  may  be  many!" 

How  far  the  effectual  fervent  pVayer  of  this  righteous 
father  found  acceptance  in  heaven,  the  reader  will  find 
perhaps  by  the  time  he  has  gone  through  our  little  book> 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ben  taken  from  school,  turns  his  own  teacher — History 
of  the  hooks  which  he  first  read — Is  boyind  to  the 
printing  trade. 

AT  a  learned  table  in  Paris,  where  Dr.  Franklin  hap- 
pened to  dine,  it  was  asked  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  fVhat 
description  of  man  most  deserves  pity? 

Some  mentioned  one  character,  and  some  another. 
When  it  came  to  Franklin's  turn,  he  replied,  *i  lonesome 
man  in  a  rainy  day,  who  does  not  know  how  to  read. 

As  every  thing  is  interesting  that  relates  to  one  who 
made  such  a  figure  in  the  world,  it  may  gratify  our  rea- 
ders to  be  told  what  were  the  books  that  first  regaled 
the  youthful  appetite  of  the  great  Dr.  Franklin.  The 
state  of  literature  in  Boston  at  that  time,  being  like  him- 
self, only  in  its  infiincy,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Ben 
had  any  very  great  choice  of  books.  Books,  however, 
there  always  were  in  Boston.*  Among  these  was  Bun- 
yan's  Voyages,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  he 
ever  read,  and  of  which  he  speaks  with  great  pleasure* 
But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  Bunyan  did  him  no 
good;  for,  as  it  was  the  reading  of  the  life  of  Alexander 

*  You  never  find  presbyterians  without  book&. 
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the  Great  that  first  set  Charles  the  Twelfth  in  such  a 
fever  to  be  runnini^  over  the  world  killing;  every  body  he 
met;  so,  in  all  probability,  it  was  Bunyan's  Voyai^es  that 
fired  Ben's  fancy  with  that  passion  for  travellins;,  wiiich 
gave  his  father  so  much  uneasiness.     Havinjj;  read  over 
old  Bunyan   so  often  as  to  have  him  almost   by  heart, 
Ben  added   a  little  boot,  and  made  a  swap  of  him  for 
Burton\s  Historical  Miscellanies.     This,  consisting  of 
forty  or  fifty  volumes,  held  him  a  good  loiij;  tui*;:  for  he 
had  no  time  to  read  biit  on  J>undays,  and  early  in   the 
morniny;  or  late  at  night.     After  this  he  fell  upon  his  fa- 
ther's library.     This  being  made  up  principally  i»f  old 
puritanical  divinity,  would  to  most  boys  have  appeared 
like  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  travellers  of  old — a  bound 
not  to  be  passed.      But  so  keen  was   Ben's  appetite  tor 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  that  he  fell   upon   it 
with  his  usual  voracity,  and   soon  devoured  every  thing 
in  it,   especially  of  the   lighter  sort.     Seeing  a    little 
bundle  of  something  crammed   away  very  snugly  upon 
an   upper   shelf,  his  curiosity  led   hmi   to  take  it  down: 
and  lol   what  should  it  be  but  "Plutarcli's  Lives"     Ben 
was  a  stratiii;er  to  the  work;    but  the  title  alone  was 
enough  for  him;  he  instantly  gave  it  one  reading;  and 
then  a  second,  and  a  third,  anil  so  on  until  he  had  almost 
committed  it  to  n;emorv;  and  to  his  dying  day  he  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  Plutarch  without  acknowledging 
how  much  of  pleasure  and   profit   he  had  derived  from 
that  divine  old  writer.     And   tbere  was  another  book, 
by  Defoe,  a  small  attUir,  entitled  *'Jn  Essay   on  Pro- 
jects,"'  to  \\hi(h   he  pays   the   Xi^vy  high   compliment  of 
saying,  that  "from  it  iie  received  impressions  which  in- 
Jiaenced  some  of  the  pririripal  events  of  his  life." 

Happy  now  to  finil  tna^  books  had  the  charm  to  keep 
his  darling  boy  at  home,  and  thinking  that  if  he  were  put 
into  a  printing  ofiice  he  would  be  sure  to  get  books 
enough,  his  fa(her  determined  to  make  a  printer  of  him, 
though  he  already  had  a  sun  in  that  business.  .  Exactly 
to  his  wishes,  that  son,  whose  name  was  James,  had  just 
returned  from  London  with  a  new  press  and  types. 
Accordingly  without  loss  of  time,  Ben,  now  in  his  twelfth 
year,  was  bound  apprentice  to  him.  By  the  indentures 
Ben  v.as  to  serve  his  brother  till  twenty-one,  i.  e.  nine 
full  years,  without  receiving  on^  peunv  of  wages,  save 
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For  the  last  twelve  months!  How  a  man  pretendinj^  to 
religion  could  reconcile  it  to  hiniself  to  make  so  hard  a 
bargain  with  a  youn<»;er  brother,  is  strange  Rut  perhaps 
it  was  permitted  of  God,  that  Ben  should  learn  his  ideas 
of  oppression,  not  from  reading  but  from  suffering.  The 
deliverers  of  mankind  have  all  oeen  made  perfect  through 
suftering.  And  to  the  galling  sense  of  this  viJlaHous 
oppression,  which  never  ceased  to  rankle  on  the  mirid  of 
Franklin,  the  American  peonle  owe  much  of  that  spirit- 
ed resistance  to  British  injustice,  which  evenTuated  in 
their  liberties.  But  Master  James  had  no  great  cause  to 
boast  of  this  selfisii  treatment  af  his  younger  brother 
Benjamin;  for  tiie  old  adage  "foul  play  never  tlirives," 
was  hardly  ever  more  remarka'jiy  diustrated  than  in  this 
affair,  as  the  reader  will  la  due  season  oe  broudit  to  ua- 
derstand. 


CHAPTER  VH. 


'  Ben  in  clever — Turns  a  Rhymer — Makes  a  prodi«;ious 
noise  in  Bjstun — Bit  by  the  Poetic  tarantula — Luck- 
ily cured  by  his  jather. 

BEN  is  now  happy.  He  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
press,  the  very  mint  and  coinino;  place  of  his  beloved 
books;  and  animated  by  that  delight  which  he  takes  in 
his  business,  he  makes  a  proficiency  equally  surprisino- 
and  profitable  to  his  brother.  The  field  of  his  reading 
too  is  now  greatly  eidarged.  From  the  bookseller's 
boys  he  makes  shift,  every  now  and  then,  to  borrow  a 
book,  which  he  never  fails  toreturn  at  the  promised  time: 
though  to  accomplish  this  he  was  often  obliged  to  sit  up 
till  midnight,  reading  by  his  bed  side,  that  he  might  be 
as  good  as  his  word. 

Such  an  extraordinary  passion  for  learning  soon  com- 
mended him  to  tfie  notice  of  h\^  neiiihbours,  among  whom 
was  ?n  ingenious  young  man,  a  tradesn^an,  named  Mat- 
thew Adams,  who  incited  hiiu  to  his  house,  shesved  him 
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all  his  books,  and  offered  to  lend  him  any  that  he  wished 
to  read. 

About  this  time,  which  was  somewhere  in  his  thir- 
teenth year.  Fen  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  write 
poetry;  and  actually  composed  several  little  pieces. 
These,  after  some  hesitation,  he  shewed  to  his  brother, 
who  pronounced  them  excellent;  and  thinkini?  that  mo- 
ney m'vrUi  be  made  by  Ben's  poetry,  pressed  hi  u  to  cul- 
tivate his  wonderful  talent,  as  he  called  it;  and  even 
gave  him  a  couple  of  subjects  to  write  on.  'J'he  one, 
which  was  to  be  called  the  Light-howse  Tragedy,  was 
to  narrate  the  late  shipwreck  of  a  sea  captain  and  his 
two  daughters:  and  the  other  was  to  be  a  sailor's  song 
on  the  noted  pirate  Rlackbeard,  who  had  been  recently 
killed  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  by  Captain  May- 
nard,  of  a  British  sloop  of  war. 

Ben  accordingly  fell  to  work,  and  after  burning  out 
several  candles,  for  his  brother  could  not  afford  to  let 
him  write  poetry  by  daylight,  he  produced  his  two  po- 
ems. His  brother  estulled  them  to  the  skies,  and  in  all 
haste  had  them  put  to  the  type  and  struck  off;  to  expe- 
dite matters,  fast  as  the  sheets  could  be  snatched  from 
the  press,  all  hands  were  set  to  work,  folding  and  stitch- 
ing them  ready  for  market;  while  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  office  but  constant  calls  on  the 
boys  at  press — "more  sheets  ho  1  more  Light-house  tra- 
gedy! more  Blackbeard.'"  But  who  can  tell  what 
Ben  felt  when  he  saw  his  brother  and  all  his  journeymen 
in  such  a  bustle  on  his  account — and  when  he  saw,  where- 
ever  he  cast  his  eyes,  the  splendid  trophies  of  his  genius 
scattered  on  the  floor  and  tables;  some  in  common  pa- 
per for  the  multitude;  and  others  in  snow  white  fools- 
cap, for  presents  to  the  great  people,  such  as  **His  ex- 
cellency THE  governor." The  HON.  THE  SECRETARY 

OF     STATE. — "The    Worshipful   the    mayor" — "The 

ALDERMEN,    and     GENTLEMEN    of    the     COUNCIL." — '"The 

reverend  the  clergy,  &c."  Ben  could  never  tire  of  ga- 
zing at  them;  and  as  he  gazed  his  heart  would  leap  for 
joy."  "O  you  precious  little  verses"  he  would  say  to 
himself,  "Ye  first  warblings  of  my  youthful  harp!  I'll 
soon  have  you  abroad^  delighting  every  company ,  and 
filling  all  mouths  with  my  name!'*  Accordingly,  his 
two  poems  being  ready,  Ben,  who  had  been  both  poet 
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and  printer,  with  a  basket  full  of  each  on  his  arm,  set 
out  in  hi^h  spirits  to  sell  them  through  the  town,  which 
he  did  bj  sinj^ing  out  as  he  went,  after  the  manner  of  the 
London  cries— 

"Choice  Poetry!  Choice  Po-e-try! 
Come  BUY  my  choice  Po  e-trj!" 

The  people  of  Boston  having  never  heard  any  such 
cry  as  that  before,  were  prodigiously  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  he  was  selling.  But  still  Ben  went  on  singing  out 
as  before, 

^'Choice  Poetry!  Choice  Poetry! 
Come,  buy  my  choice  Poetry! 

I  wonder  now,  said  one  with  a  stare,  if  it  is  not  poul' 
try  that  that  little  boy  is  singing  out  so  stoutly  yonder* 

0  no,  I  guess  not,  said  a  second. 

Well  then,  cried  a  third,  I  vow  but  it  must  be  pastry* 

At  length  Ben  was  called  up  and  interrogated. 

"Pray,  my  little  man,  and  what's  that  that  you  are 
orying  there  so  bravely?" 

Ben  told  them  it  was  poetry. 

"0.' — aye!  poetry.''*  said  they;  "poetry!  that's  a  sort 
of  something  or  other  in  metre — like  the  old  version, 
is  n't  it?" 

^''•Oye^  to  he  swr^," said  they  all,  "it  must  be  like  the  old 
version,  if  it  is  poetry;"  and  thereupon  they  stared  at 
him,  marvelling  hugely  that  a  ^'little  curly  headed  boy 
like  him  should  be  selling  such  a  wonderful  thing!" 
This  made  Ben  hug  himself  still  more  on  account  of  his 
poetry. 

1  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  the  ballad  of  the 
Lighthouse  Tragedy,  which  must  no  doubt  have  been  a 
great  curiosity:  but  the  sailor's  song  on  Blackbeard 
runs  thus — ■ 

"Come  all  you  jolly  sailors, 

You  all  so  stout  and  brave; 
Come  hearken  and  I'll  tell  you 

What  happen M  on  the  wave. 
Oh!  tis  of  that  bloody  Blackbeard 
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Fm  going  new  for  to  tell; 
And  as  how  by  gallant  Maynard 
He  soon  was  sent  to  hell— ■ 

With  a  down,  down,  dow'n  derry  dowu.^' 

The  reader  will,  I  suppose,  asiree  with  Ben  in  his 
x:riticisni,  many  years  afterwards,  on  this  poetry,  that  it 
was  "wretched  stuif;  mere  blind  men's  ditties."  But 
fortunately  for  Ben,  the  poor  people  of  Boston  were 
at  that  time  no  judges  of  poetry.  The  silver-tongued 
Watts  had  not,  as  yet,  snatched  the  harp  of  Zion,  and 
poured  his  divine  songs  over  New-England.  And  hav- 
ing never  been  accustomed  to  any  thing  better  than  an 
©Id  version  of  David's  Psalms,  running  in  this  way — 

*'Ye  monsters  of  the  bubbling  deep, 

\our  Maker's  praises  spout! 
Up  from  your  sands  ye  codlings  peep, 

And  wag  your  tails  about." — 

The  people  of  Boston  pronounced  Ben's  poetry  mighty 
fine,  and  bought  them  up  at  a  prodigious  rate;  especially 
the  Light-house  Tragedy. 

A  flood  of  success  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  would 
in  all  probability^  have  turned  Ben's  brain  and  run 
him  stark  mad  with  vanity,  had  not  his  wise  old  fa- 
ther timely  stepped  in  and  checked  the  risini>;  fever. 
But  highly  as  Ben  honoured  his  father,  and  respected 
his  judgment,  he  could  hardly  brook  to  hear  him  at- 
tack his  beloved  poetry,  as  he  did,  calling  it  ^'mere 
Grub  street."  And  he  even  held  a  stiff  argument  in 
defence  of  it.  But  on  reading  a  volume  of  Pope, 
which  his  father,  who  well  knew  the  force  of  contrast, 
put  into  his  hand  for  that  purpose,  he  never  again 
opened  his  mouth  in  behalf  of  his  "blind  men's  dit- 
ties." He  used  to  laugh  and  say,  that  after  reading 
Pope,  he  was  so  mortitied  with  his  Light  hovse  Trage- 
dy and  Sailor's  Song,  which  he  had  once  thought  so 
fine,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them,  but  con- 
stantly threw  into  the  fire  every  copy  that  fell  in  his 
way.  Thus  was  he  timely  saved,  as  he  ingenuously 
confesses,  from  the  very  great  misfortune  of  being,  per- 
haps, a  miserable  jingler  for  life. 

But  1  cannot  let  fall  the  curtain  on  this  curious  chap- 
ter, without  once  more  feasting  my  eyes  on  Be  n,  as, 
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with  a  little  basket  on  his  arm,  he   trudged  along  the 
streets  of  Boston  crying  his  poetry. 

Who  that  saw  the  youthful  David  coming  up  fresh 
from  his  lather's  sheep-cots,  with  his  locks  wet  with 
the  dews  of  the  morning,  and  his  cheekr»  ruddy  as  the 
openins  rose-buds,  would  have  dreamed  that  this  was 
he  who  should  one  day,  sin^^le  handed,  meet  the  gi- 
ant Goliah,  in  the  war  darkened  valley  of  Elah,  and 
"wipe  oif  reproach  from  Israel.  In  like  manner,  who 
that  saw  this  "cui  ly  headed  child,*  at  the  tender  age 
of  thirteen,  selling  his  ''blind  men'fi  ditties"  among 
the  wonder-struck  Jonathans  and  Jeinin»as  of  Boston, 
would  have  thought  that  this  was  he,  who,  single 
handed,  was  to  meet  the  British  minisfrv  at  the  bar 
of  their  own  house  of  Commons,  and  by  the  solar 
blaze  of  his  wisdom,  utterly  disperse  all  their  dark 
desiijns  against  his  countrymen,  thus  gainins;  for  him- 
self a  name  lasting  as  time,  and  dear  to  liberty  as  the 
name  of  Washington. 

O  you  time-wasting,  brain-starving  young  men,  who 
can  never  be  at  ease  unless  you  have  a  cigar  or  a 
plug  of  tobacco  in  your  mouths,  go  on  with  your  puff- 
ing and  champing — jco  on  with  your  filthy  smoking 
and  your  still  more  filthy  spitting,  keeping  the  cleaiily 
house-wives  in  constant  terror  for  their  nicely  waxed 
floors,  and  their  shining  carpets — go  on  I  say;  but  re- 
member it  was  not  in  this  way  that  our  little  Ben  be- 
came the  GItEA  r  DR.  FRANKLIN. 


CHAPTER  ViU. 

'TiS  the  character  of  a  great  mind  never  to  despair. 
Though  glory  may  not  be  gained  in  one  way  it  may  in 
another.  As  a  river,  if  it  meet  a  mountain  in  its  course, 
does  not  halt  and  poison  all  the  country  hj  stagnation, 
but  rolls  its  gatiieriijo;  forces  around  the  obstacle,  urging 
its  precious  tides  and  treasures  through  distant  lands. 
So  it  v\as  with  the  restless  genius  of  young  Franklin. 
Finding  that  nature  had  never  cut  him  out  for  a  poet. 
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he  determinpd  to  take  revenge  on  her  by  making  him- 
self a  good  prose  writer.  As  it  is  in  this  way  tuat  his 
pen  has  conferred  great  obligations  on  the  world,  it 
niust  be  jvratifjinii;  to  learn  by  what  means,  humbly  cir- 
cumstanced  as  he  was,  he  acquired  that  perspicuity  and 
ease  so  remarkable  in  his  writings.  I'his  intonnation 
must  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  such  youth  as  are  apt 
to  desj'aii  of  becoming  iiood  writers,  Pec  luse  ihcy  have 
never  been  tau-ht  the  ianjiuages..  Beii's  example  will 
soon  convince  them  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  make  English  scholars.  Let  them  but  com- 
mence" with  his  passion  for  knowledge;  with  his  tirm 
persua-ion,  that  wisdom  is  the  glory  and  happiness  ot 
man,  and  the  work  is  more  than  half  done. 

Honest  Ben  never  courted  a  young  man  because  he 
was  rich,  or  the  son  of  rhe  rich—N.).  His  favourites 
were  of  the  youth  fond  of  reading  and  ot  rational  con- 
versation, no  matte?  how  poor  they  were.  "Birds  of  a 
feather  do  not  more  naturally  fiock  together;'  than  do 
young  men  of  this  high  character.  This  was  what  first 
attracted  to  him  that  ingenious  young  carpenter,  Mat- 
thew Adams:  as  also  John  Collins,  the  tanner's  boy. 
These  three  spirited  youth  after  finding  each  other  out, 
became  as  fond  as  brothers.  And  often  as  possib  e, 
when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  ended,  they  would 
meet  at  a  little  school-house  in  the  neig'nbourhoou;  and 
argue  on  some  given  subject  till  midnight.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  as  a  grand  mean  of  exercising  meuiory, 
strengthening  the  reasoning  faculty,  disciplmuig  the 
thoughts,  and  improving  a  correct  and  gracetul  elocu- 
tion, became  daily  more  obvious  and  important  in  their 
view,  and  consequently  increased  their  mutual  attach- 
ment. But  from  his  own  observation  of  what  passed  m 
this  curious  little  society,  Ben  cautions  young  men 
against  that  war  of  ivords,  which  the  vain  are  too  apt  to 
fall  into,  and  which  tends  not  only  to  make  them  insup- 
portably  disagreeable  through  a  disputatious  spirit,  but 
is  apt  also  to  betray  into  a  fondness  tor  quizzing,  i  e. 
for  asserting  and  supporting  opinions  which  they  do  not 
themselves  believe.  He  gives  the  following  as  a  case  in 
point. 

One  night,  Adams  being  absent,  and  only  himself  and 
Collins  together  in  the  old  school  house,  Ben  observed 
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that  he  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  the  young  ladles 
weie  not  moie  attended  to,  as  to  the  improvement  of 
their  mindfe  by  education.  He  said,  that  with  their  ad- 
vantaiies  of  sweet  voices  and  beautiful  faces,  they  could 
give  tenfold  charms  to  wit  and  sensible  conversation, 
making  heavenly  truths  to  appear,  as  he  had  somewhere 
read  in  his  father's  old  Bible,  ''like  apples  of  gold  set  in 
pictures  of  silver" 

Collins  blowed  upon  the  idea.  He  said,  it  was  all 
sfiifft  and  no  pity  at  all,  that  the  girls  were  so  neglected 
in  iheir  education,  as  they  were  naturally  incapable  of  it. 
And  here  he  repeated,  laughing,  that  infamous  slur  on 
iiie  ladies, 

**Substance  too  soft  a  la-^ting  mind  to  bear, 

Ai.d  best  distinguish'd  by  black,  brown,  or  fair." 

At  this,  Ben,  who  was  already  getting  to  be  a  great 
admirer  of  the  ladies,  reddened  up  against  Collins;  and 
to  It  they  fell,  at  once,  in  a  stiff  argument  on  the  educa- 
ti(»n  of  women — as  whether  they  were  capable  of  study- 
ing the  sciences  or  not.  Collins,  as  we  have  seen,  led 
off  against  the  ladies.  Being  much  of  an  infidel,  he  took 
the  Turkish  ground  altogetiier,  and  argued  like  one  just 
soured  and  sullen  from  the  seraglio.  fFomeu  study  the 
scip.nces  indeed!  said  he,  with  a  sneer;  a  pretty  storif 
truly.'  no  sir,  tfiey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sciences. 
They  were  not  born  for  any  such  thing, 

Ben  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  born  for? 

Born  lor!  retorted  Collins,  why  to  dress  and  dance; 
to  sing  and  play;  and,  like  pretty  triflers  to  divert  the 
lonis  of  the  creation  after  their  toils  and  studies.  This 
is  all  they  were  born  for  or  ever  intended  of  nature, 
wh'.i  has  given  them  capacities  fur  nothing  higher.  Sume- 
timeh,  indeed,  they  look  grave,  and  fall  into  such  brown 
stutiies  as  would  lead  one  to  suppose  they  meant  to  go 
deep;  but  it  is  all  fudge.  They  are  only  trying  in  this 
new  character  to  play  themselves  off  to  a  better  effect  on 
their  lovers.  And  if  you  could  but  penetrate  the  bo- 
soms uf  these  fair  Penserosoes;  you  would  find  that  under 
all  tiii^  affectation  ot  study  they  were  only  fatiguing  their 
childish  brains  about  what  dress  they  should  wear  to  the 
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next  ball:  or  what  coloured  ribands  would  best  suit  their 
new  lutestrings. 

To  this  Ben  replied  with  warmth,  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly unphilosophical  in  Mr.  Collins  to  argue  in  that  way 
against  the  fair  sex — that  in  fixing  their  destination 
he  had  by  no  means  given  them  that  high  ground  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  You  say  sir,  continued  Ben 
that  the  ladies  were  created  to  amuse  the  men  by  the 
charm  of  their  vivacity  and  accomplishments.  This  to 
be  sure  was  saying  something.  But  you  might,  I  think, 
have  said  a  great  deal  more;  at  least  the  Bible  feays  a 
great  deal  more  for  them.  The  Bible,  sir.  tells  us  that 
God  created  woman  to  be  the  helpma'e  of  man.  Now 
if  man  were  devoid  of  reason  he  might  be  well  enough 
matched  by  such  a  monkey  like  helpmate  as  you  have 
described  woman  But,  sir,  since  man  is  a  noble  God- 
like creature,  endued  with  the  sublime  capacities  ot  rea- 
son,  how  could  woman  ever  make  a  helpujate  to  him  un- 
less she  were  ratit  nal  like  himself,  and  thus  capable  of 
being  the  companion  of  his  thoughts  and  conversation 
through  all  the  pleasant  fields  of  knowledge.^ 

Here  Collins  interrupted  him,  asking  very  sarcasti- 
cally, if  in  this  fine  flourish  in  favour  of  the  ladiess  he 
was  really  in  earnest. 

Never  more  so  in  all  my  life,  replied  Ben,  rather  net- 
tled. 

What  that  the  women  were  as  capable  of  studying  the 
sciences  as  the  men? 

Yes,  that  the  women  are  as  capable  of  studying  the 
sciences  as  the  men. 

And  pray,  sir,  continued  Collins,  tauntingly,  do  you 
know  of  any  young  womaji  of  your  acquaintance  that 
would  make  a  Nev.ton? 

And  pray,  sir,  answered  Ben,  do  you  know  any  young 
man  of  your  acquaintance  that  would. ^  But  these  are 
no  argu»j«ents,  sii — because  it  is  not  every  young  man  or 
woman  that  can  carry  the  science  of  astronon.ty  so  high 
as  Newton,  it  doe^  not  follow  that  they  are  incapable  of 
the  science  altogether.  God  sees  fit  in  every  age  to  ap- 
point certain  persons  to  kindle  new  lights  among  men. 
And  NevNton  was  appointed  greatly  to  enlarge  oui-  views 
of  celestial  objects.  But  we  are  not  thence  to  inter  that 
he  was  in  all  re>pects  superior  to  other  men,  for  we  are 
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told  that  in  §"01116  instances  he  was  far  inferior  to  other 
men.  Collins  denied  that  Newton  had  ever  shewn  him* 
self,  in  any  point  of  wit  inferior  to  other  men. 

No,  indeed,  replied  Ben;  well  what  do  you  think  of 
that  anecdote  of  him,  lately  published  in  the  New  En- 
gland Courant  from  a  London  paper? 

And  pray  what  is  the  anecdote?  asked  Collins? 
Why  it  is  to  this  effect,  said  Ben — Newton,  mounted 
on  the  wings  of  astronomy,  and  gazing  at  the  mii^hty 
orbs  of  fire  above,  had  entirely  forgotten  the  poor  little 
fire  that  slun>bered  on  his  own  hearth  below,  which  pre- 
sently forgot  him.  that  is  in  plain   English,  went  out. 
The  frost  piercing  his  nerves,  called  his  thoughts  home, 
when  lo!  in  place  of  the  spacious  skies,  the  gorgeous  an- 
tichamber  of  the  Alnii«;hty,  he  found  himself  in  his  own 
little  nut-shell  apartment,  cold  and  dark,  comparatively 
as  the  dwelling  of  the  winter  screech-owl.     He  rung  the 
bell  for  his  servant,  who  after  making  a  rousing  fire, 
went  out  again.     But  scarcely  had  the  servant  recover- 
ed his  warm  corner  in  the  kitchen  before  tlie  vile  bell, 
with  a  most  furious  ring,  summoned  him  the  second  time. 
The  servant  flew  into  his  master's  presence.     Jlonsti^rJ 
cried  Nevvton  with  a  face  inflamed  as  if  it  had  been  toast- 
ing at  the  tail  of  one  of  his  comets,  did  you   mean  to 
buni  me  alive?  push  back  the  fire.'  for  G'id's  sake  pzo/i 
back  the  Jir^-,  or  I  shall  be  a  ciuder  in  an  instant! 

Push  back  the  fiiel  replied  the  servant  with  a  growl, 
zounds,  sir,  1  thought  you  might  have  had  sense  enough 
to  push  back  j'^our  chair! 

Collins  swore  that  it  was  on!}'  a  libel  against  Sir 
Isaac. 

Ben  contended  that  he  had  seen  it  in  so  many  differ- 
ent publications,  that  he  had  no  sort  of  doubt  of  its 
truth;  especially  as  Sir  Hans  Sloan  had  backed  it  with 
another  anecdote  of  Newton,  in  the  same  style;  and  (0 
which  he  avers  he  was  both  eye  and  ear  witness. 

And  pray  what  has  that  butterfly  plulosopher  to  say 
against  the  immortal  Newton?  asked  Collins,  quite  an- 
grily. 

Why,  replied  Ben,  it  is  this:  Sloan,  stepping  in  one 
day,  to  see  Sir  Isaac,  was  told  by  his  servant  that  he  was 
up  in  his  study,  but  would  be  down  immediately;  fur 
theref  sir,  you  see  is  his  dinner,  which  I  have  just  set  on 
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tlie  table — it  was  a  pheasant  so  neatly  browned  in  the 
roasting,  and  withal  so  plump  and  invitinj^  to  the  eye, 
that  Sloan  could  not  resist  the  temptation;  but  venturing 
on  his  great  intimacy  with  the  knight,  sat  down  and 
picked  the  delicious  bird  to  the  bone;  having  desired 
the  cook  in  all  haste  to  clap  another  to  the  spit.  Pre- 
sently down  came  Sir  Isaac — was  very  glad  to  see  his 
friend  Sloan — how  had  he  been  all  this  time?  and  how 
did  he  leave  his  good  lady  and  family?  you  have  not 
dined? 

Ko. 

Very  glad  of  it  indeed;  very  glad.  Well  then,  come 
dine  with  me.  Turning  to  the  table,  he  sees  the  dish 
empty,  and  his  plate  strewed  with  the  bones  of  his  fa- 
vourite ph.easant — Lord  bless  me.'  he  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing his  forehead,  and  looking  betwixt  laugliing  and 
blushing,  at  Sloan — what  am  1  good  f  on?  I  have  dined^ 
as  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  and  yet  I  had  entirely  forgot 
it! 

I  don't  believe  a  syllable  of  it,  said  Collins;  not  one 
syllable  of  it,  sir. 

No,  replied  Ben;  nor  one  syllable,  I  suppose,  of  his 
famous  courtship,  when  sitting  by  an  elegant  young 
lady,  whom  his  friends  wished  him  to  make  love  to,  he 
seized  her  lily  white  hand.  But  instead  of  pressing  it 
with  rapture  to  his  bosom,  he  thrust  it  into  the  bowl  of 
his  pipe  that  he  was  smoking:  thus  making  a  tobacco- 
stopper  of  one  of  the  loveliest  fingers  in  England;  to 
the  inexpressible  mortiiication  of  the  company,  and  to 
the  most  dismal  scolding  and  screaming  of  the  dear 
creature! 

*Tis  all  a  lie,  sir,  said  Collins,  getting  quite  mad,  all  a 
confounded  lie.  The  immortal  Kewton,  sir,  was  never 
capable  of  acting  so  much  like  a  blockhead.  But  sup- 
posing all  this  slang  to  be  true,  what  would  you  infer 
from  it,  against  that  prince  of  philosophy?  Why  I  would 
infer  from  it,  replied  Ben,  that  though  a  great  man,  he 
was  but  a  man.  And  I  would  also  infer  from  it  in  fa- 
vour of  my  fair  clients,  that  though  they  did  not  make 
Sir  Isaac's  discoveries  in  astronomy,  they  are  yet  very 
capable  of  comprehending  them.  And  besides,  J  am  as- 
tonished, Mr  Collins,  how  any  gentleman  that  loves 
himselt,  as  1  know  you  do,  can  thus  traduce  the  ladies. 
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Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that  in  proportion  as  you  lessen 
the  diiinity  of  the  ladies,  you  lessen  the  diu;r))tv  of  your 
affections  for  them,  and  consetjuently,  your  own  happi- 
ness in  them,  which  must  for  ever  keep  pace  with  your 
ideas  of  their  excellence.  This  was  certainly  a  home 
thrust;  and  most  readers  would  suppose,  that  Ben  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  crow  over  his  antaii;onist;  but,  Collins 
was  a  young  man  of  too  much  pride  and  talents  to  give 
up  so  easily.  A  spirited  retort,  of  course,  was  made;  a 
rejoinder  followeil,  and  thus  the  controversy  was  kept 
up  until  the  watchman  brawling  twelve  o'clock,  remind- 
ed our  stripling  orators  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  quit 
the  old  school-house;  which  with  great  reluctance  they 
did  but  without  being  any  nearer  the  end  of  their  argu- 
ment than  when  they  began. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  shades  of  midnight  had  parted  our  young  com- 
batants, and  silent  and  alone,  Ben  had  trotted  home  to 
bis  printing-office;  but  still  in  his  restless  thoughts  the 
combat  raged  in  all  its  fury:  still  burning  for  victory, 
where  truth  and  the  ladies  were  at  stake,  he  fell  to  mus- 
tering his  arguments  ao;ain.  which  now  at  the  drum-beat 
of  recollection  came  crowding  on  him  so  thick  and  strong 
that  he  felt  equally  ashamed  and  astonished  that  he  had 
not  utterly  crushed  his  antagonist  at  once.  He  could 
see  no  reason  on  earth  why  i  oilins  had  made  a  drawn 
battle  of  it,  but  by  his  vastly  superior  eloquence.  To 
deprive  him  of  this  advantage,  Ben  determined  to  attack 
him  with  his  pen.  And  to  this  he  felt  the  greater  incli- 
nation, as  they  were  not  to  meet  again  for  several  nightSc 
So,  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and  taking  a  fair 
coj»y,  he  sent  it  to  him.  Collins,  who,  "was  not  born  in 
the  woods  to  be  scared  by  an  owl,''  quickly  answered, 
and  Ben  rejoined.  In  this  way  several  vollies  had  pass- 
ed on  both  sides,  when  good  old  Josias  chanced  to  light 
upon  them  all;  botu  the  copies  of  Ben's  letters  to  Coi- - 
hns  and  the  answers.  He  read  them  with  a  deep  inter- 
€si^  and  that  very  night  sent  for  Beu  that  he  mieht  talfc^ 
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with  him  on  their  contents.  "So  Ben!'^  said  he  to  him 
as  he  pressed  his  beloved  hand,  "you  have  got  into  a 
paper  war  already ^  have  you?" 

Ben  blushed. 

I  don't  mean  to  blame  you,  my  son,  continued  the  old 
gentleman  I  don't  blame  you;  on  the  contrary  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  taking  such  pains  to  improve  your 
mind  Go  on,  my  dear  boy,  go  on;  for  your  mind  is  the 
only  part  that  is  worth  your  care:  and  the  more  you  ac- 
custom yourself  to  find  your  happiness  in  that  the  better. 
The  body,  as  I  have  a  thousand  times  told  you,  is  but 
nicely  organized  earth,  that  in  spite  of  the  daintiest 
meats  and  clothes,  will  soon  grow  old  and  withered,  and 
then  die  and  rot  back  to  earth  again.  But  the  Mind, 
Ben,  is  the  Heavenly  part,  the  Immortal  inhabitant, 
"who,  if  early  nursed  with  proper  thoughts  and  affections, 
is  capable  of  a  feast  that  will  endure  for  ever. 

This  your  little  controversy  with  your  fiiend  Collins 
is  praiseworthy,  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  that  grand 
point,  the  improvement  of  your  mind. 

But  let  me  suggest  a  hint  or  two,  my  son,  for  your  bet- 
ter conduct  of  it.  You  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Collins,  in  correctness  of  spelling  and  pointing;  which 
you  owe  entirely  to  your  profession  as  a  printer;  but 
then  he  is  as  far  superior  to  you  in  other  respects.  He 
certainly  has  not  so  good  a  cause  as  you  have,  but  he  ma- 
nages it  better.  lie  clothes  his  ideas  with  such  elegance 
of  expression,  and  arranges  his  arguments  with  so  much 
perspicuity  and  art,  as  will  captivate  all  readers  in  his 
favour,  and  snatch  the  victory  from  you,  notwithstand- 
ing your  better  cause.  In  confirmation  of  these  re- 
marks, the  old  gentleman  drew  from  his  pocket  the  let- 
ters of  their  correspondence,  and  read  to  him  several 
passages,  as  strong  cases  in  point. 

Ben  sensibly  felt  the  justice  of  these  criticisms,  and 
after  thanking  his  father  for  his  goodness  in  making 
them,  assured  him,  that  as  he  delighted  above  all  things 
in  reading  books  of  a  beautiful  style,  so  he  was  resolved 
to  spare  no  pains  to  acquire  so  divine  an  art. 

The  next  day,  going  into  a  fresh  part  of  the  town, 
with  a  paper  to  a  new  subscriber,  he  saw,  on  the  side  of 
the  street,  a  little  table  spread  out  and  covered  with  a 
parcel  of  toys,  among  which  lay  an  odd  volume,  with  a 
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neat  old  woman  sitting  by.  As  he  approachefl  the  table 
to  look  at  the  book,  the  old  lady  liftini^  on  him  a  most 
pleasant  countenance,  said,  "well  my  little  man  do  you 
ever  dream  dreams? 

Ben  rather  startled  at  so  strano;e  a  salutation,  replied, 
that  he  had  dream't  in  his  time — Well,  continued  the 
old  woman,  and  what  do  you  think  of  dreams;  do  you 
put  any  faith  in  'em? 

Why,  no,  madam,  answered  Ben;  as  I  have  seldom 
had  dreams  except  after  takinjr  too  hearty  a  supper,  I 
have  always  looked  on  'em  as  a  mere  matter  of  indiges- 
tion, and  so  have  never  troubled  my  head  much  about 'era. 
IFell  now,  replied  the  old  lady  laughins:,  there's  just 
the  difference  between  you  and  me,  I,  for  my  part,  al- 
ways takes  great  notice  of  dreams,  they  generally  turn 
out  so  true.  And  now  can  you  tell  what  a  droll  dream 
I  had  last  night. 

Ben  answered  that  he  was  no  Daniel  to  interpret 
dreams. 

Well,  said  the  old  lady,  1  dreamed  last  night,  that  a 
little  man  just  like  you,  came  along  here  and  bought 
that  old  book  of  me. 

Aye!  why  that's  a  droll  dream  sure  enough,  replied 
Ben;  and  pray,  Madam,  what  do  you  ask  for  your  old 
book? 

Only  four  pence  halfpenny,  said  the  old  lady. 
W^ell,  Madam,  continued  Ben,  as  your  dreaming  has 
generally,  as  you  say,  turned  out  true,  it  shall  not  be 
otherwise  now;  there's  your  money — so  now  as  you 
have  another  reason  for  putting  faith  in  dreams,  you  can 
dream  again. 

As  Ben  took  up  his  book  to  go  away,  the  old  lady 
said,  stop  a  minute,  my  son,  stop  a  minute  I  have  not 
told  you  the  whole  of  my  dream  yet.  Then  looking 
very  gravely  at  liim,  she  said.  But  though  my  dream 
showed  that  the  book  was  to  be  bought  by  a  little  man, 
it  did  not  say  he  was  always  to  be  little.  No;  for  I 
saw,  in  my  dream,  that  he  grew  up  to  be  a  great  man; 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  played  around  his  head,  and 
the  shape  of  a  kingly  crown  was  beneath  his  feet.  I 
heard  his  name  as  a  pleasant  sound  from  distant 
lands,  and  I  saw  it  through  clouds  of  smoke  and  flame, 
among  the  tall  victor  ships  that  strove  in  the  last  battle 
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for  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  She  uttered  this  with  a 
raised  voice  and  sj;lovvinj>  cheek,  as  though  the  years  to 
come,  with  all  their  mighty  deeds,  were  passing  before 
her. 

Ben  was  too  jouns;  yet  to  suspect  who  this  old  wo- 
man was,  though  he  felt  as  he  had  read  the  youthful 
Teiemachus  did,  when  the  tire-eyed  Minerva,  in  the 
shape  of  Mentor,  roused  his  soul  to  virtue. 

Farewell,  Madam,  said  Ben  with  a  deep  sigh,  as 
he  went  away;  you  might  have  spared  that  part  of  your 
dieam,  for  1  am  sure  there  is  very  little  chance  of  its 
ever  coming  to  pass. 

But  though  Ben  went  away  to  attend  to  his  brother's 
business,  yet  the  old  woman's  looks  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  help  going  the 
next  day  to  see  her  again;  but  she  was  not  there  any 
more. 

On  leaving  the  old  woman,  he  opened  his  book, 
when  behold  what  should  it  be  but  an  odd  voluti«e  of 
the  Spectator,  a  book  which  he  had  not  seen  betore. 
The  number  to  which  he  chanced  to  opeii  was  tfte  vr^ion 
ot  Mirzidi;  which  so  caught  his  attention  ti.at  he  ccnild 
not  Tcike  it  off  until  he  had  got  throui^h.  What  the  people 
thought  of  him  for  reading  in  that  manner  as  he  walked 
along  the  street,  he  knew  not;  nor  did  he  once  think, 
he  was  so  taken  up  with  his  book.  He  felt  as  though 
he  would  give  the  world  to  write  in  so  enthantiiiga 
stvle;  and  to  that  end  he  carried  his  old  volume  con- 
stantly in  his  p<tcket.  that  by  committing,  as  it  weie,  to 
memory,  those  ^ueetly  flowing  lines,  he  might  stand  a 
chance  to  fa-l  into  the  imitation  of  them.  He  took 
another  curious  method  to  catch  Ad  -ison's  charmiiig 
sryle;  he  would  select  some  favoutiit  chapter  out  of 
tie  8j  ecrator,  niake  short  summaries  of  the  sense  of 
each  period,  and  put  them  for  a  lew  days  aside;  then 
wiiliout  looking  at  the  book,  he  would  endeavour  to  ic- 
store  the  chapter  to  its  first  form,  by  expressing  each 
tii-'Ught  at  lull  length. 

Tie^e  exercises  soon  convinced  him  that  he  greatly 
lackfu  a  fund  of  words,  and  a  fai  liity  of  employing 
then,;  both  of  which  he  thought  wouid  have  been  abun- 
dantly supplied,  had  he  but  continued  his  old  trade  ■>£ 
siiakuig  verses.    The  coiitmual  need  of  words  of  the 
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same  meanings  but  of  difterent  lengths  for  the  measure; 
or  of  dirterent  sounds,  for  tlie  rhyme,  would  have  obliged 
him  to  seek  a  variety  of  synonymes.  From  this  belief 
he  took  some  of  the  papers  and  turned  them  into  verse; 
and  after  he  had  sutficiently  forgotten  them,  he  again 
converted  them  into  prose- 
On  comparing  his  Spectator  with  the  original,  he  dis- 
covered many  faults;  but  panting,  as  he  did,  for  per- 
fection in  this  noble  art,  nothing  could  discourage  him. 
He  bravely  persevered  in  his  experiments,  and  though 
he  lamented  that  in  most  instances  he  still  fell  short  of 
the  charming  original,  yet  in  some  he  thought  he  had 
clearly  improved  the  order  and  style.  And  when  this 
happened,  it  gave  him  unspeakable  satisfaction,  as  it 
sprung  the  dear  hope  that  in  tin»e  he  should  succeed  in 
writing  the  English  language  in  the  same  enchanting 
manner. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ABOUT  this  time,  which  was  somewhere  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  Ben  lighted  on  a  very  curious  vvyrk,  by  one 
Tryon,  recommentling  vegetable  diet  altogether,  and 
condemning  "animal  food  as  a  great  crime"  He 
read  it  with  all  the  avidity  of  a  young  and  honest  mind 
that  wished  to  renounce  error  and  embrace  truth. 
"From  start  to  pale,"  as  the  racers  say,  his  conscience 
was  under  the  lash,  pointing  at  him  as  the  dreadful  sar- 
coPHAGibT,  or  Meat  eater  alluded  to  by  this  severe 
writer.  He  could  not,  without  horror  reflect,  that 
young  as  he  was,  his  stomach  had  yet  been  the  grave  of 
hundreds  of  lambs,  pi^s,  birds,  and  other  little  animals, 
"who  had  never  injured  himJ"  And  when  he  extended 
this  dismal  idea  over  the  vast  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
saw  the  whole  human  race  pursuing  and  butchering  the 
poor  brute  creation,  filling  sea  and  land  with  cries  and 
blood  and  slaughter,  he  felt  a  depression  of  spirits  with 
an  anguish  ol  mind  that  strongly  tempted  him,  not  only 
to  detest  man,  but  even  to  charge  God  himself  with 
cruelty,     iiut  this  distress  did  not  continue  long.     Im- 
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patient  of  snch  wretchedness,  he  set  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  to  work,  to  discover  designs  in  all  this  worthy 
of  the  Creator.  To  his  unspeakable  satisfactio!!  he 
soon  made  these  important  discoveries.  *  I'is  true,  said 
he,  man  is  constantly  butchering  the  inferior  creatures. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  constantly  devouring, 
one  another.  But  after  all,  shocking  as  this  may  seem, 
it  is  but  dying:  it  is  but  giving  up  life,  or  returning 
a  something  which  was  not  their  own;  which  for  the 
honour  of  his  goodness  in  their  enjoyment,  was  only 
lent  ihem  for  a  season;  and  which,  therefore, they  ought 
not  to  think  hard  to  return. 

Now  certainly,  continued  Ben,  all  this  is  very  clear 
and  easy  to  be  understood.  Well  then  since  all  life, 
whether  of  man  or  beast,  or  vegetables,  is  a  kind  loan  of 
God, and  to  be  taken  back  again,  the  question  is  whether 
the  way  in  which  we  see  it  is  taken  back  is  not  the  be^t 
way.  It  is  true,  life  being  the  season  of  enjoyment,  is 
so  dear  to  us  that  there  is  no  way  of  giving  it  up  whicU 
is  not  shocking.  And  this  horror  which  we  feel  at  the 
thought  of  havino;  our  own  lives  taken  from  us  vve  extend 
to  the  brutes.  VVe  cannot  help  feeling  shocked  at  the 
butcher  killing  a  lamb,  or  one  animal  killing  another. 
Nay,  tell  even  a  child  who  is  looking  with  smiles  on  a 
good  old  family  horse  that  has  just  'Hou^jht  a  bag  of  flour 
from  the  mill,  or  a  load  of  wood  from  the  forest,  that 
this  his  beloved  horse  will  by  and  by  be  eaten  up  of  the 
buzzards,  and  instantly  his  looks  will  manifest  extreme 
distress.  And  if  his  mother,  to  whom  lie  turns  for  con- 
tradiction of  this  horrid  prophecy,  should  confirm  it,  he 
is  struck  dumb  with  horror,  or  bursts  into  strong  cries  as 
if  his  little  heart  would  break  at  thought  of  the  dismal 
end  to  which  his  horse  is  coming  These  though  very 
amiable,  are  yet  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  the  child, 
which,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  overcome.  This  an- 
imal was  created  of  his  God  for  the  double  purpose  of 
doing  service  to  man  and  of  enjoying  comfort  himself. 
And  when  these  are  accomplislied,  and  that  life  which 
was  only  lent  him  is  recalled, is  it  not  better  that  nature's 
scavengers,  the  buzzaids,  should  take  up  his  flesh  and 
keep  the  elements  sweet,  than  that  it  should  lie  on  the 
fi(;i'.U  to  shock  the  sight  and  smell  of  all  who  pass  by? 
,       The  tact  is,  coiitmued  B^n^  I  see  that  all  creatures  that 
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live,  whether  men  or  beasts,  or  vegetables,  are  (loome(i  to 
die.  Now  were  it  not  great  happiness  that  this  univer- 
sal ca  amity,  as  it  appears,  should  be  converted  into  an 
universal  blessing,  and  this  dyiitg  o\  all  be  made  the 
living  of  all?  NVell,  through  ti.e  admirable  wisdom 
and  goutiness  of  the  Creator,  this  is  exactly  the  ca-e. 
The  veo;eta'jles  all  die  to  sustain  ariinials;  and  animals, 
whether  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes,  all  die  to  sustain  man, 
or  one  an<»ther.'  Novv,  is  it  not  far  better  for  them  ihat 
they  should  be  thus  continiiaily  changing  into  each 
other's  substance,  and  existing  in  the  wholesome  shiii.es 
of  life  and  vigour,  than  to  be  scattered  about  dying  and 
dead,  shockmg  all  eves  with  their  ghastly  forms,  and 
poisoning  both  sea  and  air  with  the  stench  of  their  cor- 
ruption.^ 

This  scrutinv  into  the  economy  of  nature  in  this 
matter,  gave  him  such  an  exalted  sense  of  nature's 
Great  Autlior,  that  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  to  whom 
he  n;ade  a  point  of  writing  every  week  for  the  benefit 
of  his  corrections,  he  says,  though  I  was  at  first  greatly 
angered  with  i'ryon,  yet  afterwards  [  felt  myself  much 
obIi;:ed  to  him  for  giving  me  such  a  hard  nut  to  crack, 
for  I  have  picked  out  of  it  one  of  the  sweetest  kernels 
I  ever  tasted.  In  truth,  father,  cojitinues  he,  although 
1  do  not  nsake  much  noise  or  show  about  religion,  yd 
I  entertain  a  most  adorino;  st^nse  of  the  Gkf.at  First 
Cause;  insoniuch  that  I  had  rather  cease  to  exist  than 
c^ase  to  believe  him  all  wise  a  .d  benevolent. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  these  pteasifig  specula- 
tions, another  disfjiiieting  idea  was  suggested. — is  it  not 
cruel,  after  giving  life  to  take  it  away  again  so  soon? 
The  tender  grass  has  hardly  risen  above  the  earth,, in 
all  its  spring-tide  green  and  sweetness,  before  its  beauty 
is  all  cropped  by  the  lamb;  and  the  playful  lamb,  full 
dressed  in  his  snow-white  tieece,  has  scarce! v  tasted 
the  sweets  of  exi5>tence,  before  he  is  caught  up  by  the 
cruel  wolf  or  more  cruel  man.  And  so  with  every  bird 
and  fish:  this  has  scarcelv  learned  to  sino-  his  sonij  to 
the  listening  gruve,  or  that  to  leap  with  transport  from 
the  limpid  wave,  before  he  is  called  to  resign  his  lite  to 
man  or  some  larger  animal. 

This  v*as  a  huirid  thought,  which  like  a  cloud, 
spread  a  deep  gloom  over  Ben's  mind.     But  his  retiec- 
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tions,  like  sun  beams,  quickly  pierced  and  dispersed 
them. 

These  cavaliers,  said  he,  in  another  letter,  are  entire- 
ly vvroncr.  They  wish,  it  seems,  lovg  I'lfp  to  the  crea- 
tures; the  Creator  wishes  them  a  pleasant  one.  They 
would  have  but  a  few  to  exist  in  a  loug  time;  he  a  great 
many  in  a  short  time.  Now  as  youth  is  the  season  of 
gaiety  and  enjovment,  and  all  after  is  comparatively  in- 
sipid is  it  not  better,  before  that  pleasant  state  is  ended 
in  sorrow,  the  creature  should  pass  away  by  a  quick 
and  generally  easy  fate,  antl  appear  again  in  some  other 
shap^?  Surely  if  the  grass  could  reason,  it  would  pre- 
fer, while  fresh  and  beautiful,  to  be  cropped  by  the  lamb 
and  converted  into  his  substance,  thaii  by  staying  a  little 
lonoer  to  disfigure  the  fields  with  its  faded  foliage.  And 
the  lamb  too,  if  he  could  but  think  and  choose,  would  ask 
for  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,  rather  than  by  staying 
a  little  lon2:er,  degenerate  into  a  ragged  old  sheep  snort- 
ing with  the  rattles  and  dying  of  the  rot,  or  murrain. 

But  though  Ben,  at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen,  and  with 
no  otlier  aid  than  his  own  strong  mind,  could  so  easily 
quell  this  host  of  atheistical  doubts  which  Tryon  had  con- 
jured up;  yet  he  hesitated  not  to  become  his  disciple  in 
another  tenet.  Tryon  asserted  of  animal  food,  that 
though  it  gave  great  stretsgth  to  the  body,  yet  it  coutri- 
buted  sadly  togrossness  of  blood  arid  heaviness  of  mind; 
and  hence  he  reasoned  that  all  who  wish  for  cool  heads 
and  clear  thoughts  should  make  their  diet  piincipnily  ot 
vegetables.  Ben  was  struck  with  this  as  the  pej  fection 
of  reason,  and  entered  so  heartily  into  it  as  a  rare  help 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  that  he  instantly  resi)lved, 
fond  as  he  was  of  flesh  and  fish,  to  give  both  up  from  that 
day  and  never  taste  them  again  as  long  as  he  lived, 
This  steady  refusal  of  his  to  eat  meat,  was  looked  on  as 
a  very  inconvenient  singularity  by  his  brother,  who 
scolded  him  tor  it  and  insisted  he  should  give  it  up.  Ben 
made  no  words  with  his  brother  on  this  account  — 
Knowing  that  avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  threw 
out  a  bait  to  James  which  instantly  caught,  and  without 
any  disturbance  produced  the  accommodation  he  wished. 
"Brother," said  he  to  him  one  day  as  he  scolded;*'yougive 
three  shillings  and  six  pence  a  week  for  my  diet  at  this 
boarding  house;  give  me  but  half  that  money  and  1*11 
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diet  myself  without  any  farther  trouble  or  expense  to 
you."  James  immediately  took  him  at  his  word  and  j^avc 
him  in  hand  his  week's  ration,  one  shillinj^  and  nine 
pence,  which  after  the  Boston  ex.-hanj^e,  six  shillin-xs  te 
the  dollar,  makes  exactly  thirty-sevcn  and  an  half  cerjts. 
Tiiose  who  often  give  one  dollar  for  a  single  dinner  .uid 
five  dollars  for  a  fourth  of  July  dinner,  would  look  very 
blue  at  an  allowance  of  thiity-seven  and  a  halt  cents 
for  a  whole  week  But  Ben  so  husbanded  this  little 
sum,  that  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  his  table, 
he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  the  week,  near  twenty 
cents  in  pocket — thus  expending  not  quite  three  cents 
a  (lay!  This  wa^  a  joyful  discovery  to  Ben — twenty 
cents  a  week,  said  he,  and  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year; 
why,  that  is  upwards  of  ten  dollars  in  the  twelve 
ujonths!  wha-t  a  noble  fund  for  books!  Nor  was  this 
the  only  benefit  he  derived  from  it;  for,  whde  his  bro- 
ther and  the  journeymen  were  gone  to  the  boarding- 
house,  to  devour  their  pork  and  beef,  which  with  loung- 
ing and  picking  their  teeth,  generally  took  them  an 
hour,  he  stayed  at  the  printing  office;  and  after  dis- 
patching his  fiujcal  meal  of  boiled  potatoe,  or  rice;  or 
a  slice  of  bread  with  an  apple;  or  bunch  of  raisins  and 
a  glass  of  water,  he  had  the  resi  of  the  time  for  study. 
The  pure  fluids  and  bright  spirits  secreted  from  suck 
simple  diet,  proved  exceedingly  favourable  to  that  clear- 
ness and  vigour  of  mind,  and  rapid  growth  in  knowledge 
which  his  youthful  soul  delighted  in. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  making  a  re- 
mark which  the  reaner  has,  perhaps  anticipated — that  it 
was  by  this  simple  regimeh,  vegetables  ami  water,  that 
the  Jewish  seer,  the  holy  Daniel,  wliile  a  youth,  was  of 
Pkvjvidence  made  fit  for  all  the  learning:  of  the  r'^ast; 
hence  arose  his  brigiit  visions  into  futurity,  and  his<:lear 
pointiniis  TO  ihe  far  distant  days  of  the  Messiah,  when 
tht^  lour  grea!  bra->s  and  iron  monarchies  of  Media,  Per- 
sia, brecia  drd  liome,  be.ng  overiiirown,  Christ  should 
set  up  his  last  golden  monaicny  of  Love,  which,  though 
fault  in  the  beginning  as  tiie  first  oeam  of  the  uncertain 
dawn,  shall  yet  at  iengt  i  brigiiten  all  the  skies,  and 
chase  the  accursed  clouds  of  sin  and  suftering  from  the 
abodes  of  man  and  beast. 

fii  lik^  manner,  it  was  on   the  simple  regimen  of 
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vesretables  amV  water,  the  easy  purchase  of  three  cents  a 
day,  that  the  same  Providence  raised  up  our  young 
countrvman  to  guard  the  last  spark  of  perfect  liberty 
in  the  British  coU)t]ies  of  North  America.  Yes,  it  was 
on  thiee  cents'  worth  of  daily  bread  and  water,  that 
youn^  Ben  Franklin  commenced  his  collection  of  that 
blaze  of  lis^ht,  which  early  as  17o4,  shewed  the  infant 
and  unsuspecins;  colonies  their  rights  and  their  dan- 
<jFKS— and  which  afterwards,  in  1764,  blasted  the  trea- 
sonable stamp  act— and  fir.ally,  in  '73  and  '74,  served 
as  the  famed  star  uf  the  East,  to  guide  Washington  and 
his  wise  men  of  the  revolution,  to  the  cradle  of  liberty, 
strusigliiig  in  the  gripe  of  the  British  Herod,  lord  North. 
There  rose  the  battle  of  God  for  an  injured  people; 
there  spread  the  star  spangled  banner  of  rreeilom;  and 
there  poured  the  blood  of  the  brave,  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  man  under  the  last  republic.  O  that  God  may 
]o7ig  preserve  this  precious  vine  of  his  owti  right  hand 
planting,  for  his  own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  un-orn 

miiii<ms! 

But  the  reader  must  not  conclude  that  Ben,  through 
life,  tied  himself  up  to  a  vegetable  diet.  No.  Niture 
will  have  her  way.  And  having  designed  man  j^artly 
carnivorous,  as  his  canine  teeth,  his  lengthened  oowels, 
and  his  fiesh-pot  appetites  all  evince,  she  will  bring  hun 
back  to  the  healthy  mixture  ot  animal  food  with  vept- 
abie,  or  punish  his  obstinacy  with  dianhtea  and  debility. 
But  she  had  no  j^reat  difficulty  in  bnn^iing  Ben  back  to 
the  use  of  animariood.  According  lo  hi*  oun  account,  no 
nosegay  was  ever  more  hag; ant  to  his  ».i factories  than 
was  the  smell  oi  fresh  fi^h  in  the  frjing  pan.  An»l  as 
to  his  objection  to  such  a  savory  diet  on  account  ol  its 
stupdving  effects  on  the  brasn,  he  easily  got  the  better 
of  that,  vvheu  he  reflected  that  the  witty  queen  Eliza- 
beth breaklasted  on  beet-stake;  that  sir  I^aac  N=-.\  ton 
dined  on  pheasants;  that  Horace  supped  on  tat  baron; 
and  that  Pope  botii  breakiasteti,  dined  and  supped  on 
shrimps  and  oysters.  And  for  the  objection  taken  tr-  m 
the  cruelty  ot  killing  innocent  annuals,  tor  their  ilesh, 
he  •'•ot  over  that  by  the  tollov\ing  curious  accident:— 
Onliis  first  voyage  to  New-York,  the  vessel  halting  on 
the  cuast  for  lack  of  breeze,  the  sailors  ail  fell  to  nsh- 
iuii  h;r  cod,  of  which  thev  presently  took  great  numbers 
ami  verv  hue.     Instead  ot  being  (icliglued  at  this  si^ht, 
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Ben  appeared  much  liurt,  and  be^an  to  preach  to  the 
crew  oil  tiieir  "injusnce,"  as  he  called  it,  in  thus  taking 
away  the  lives  of  tliose  poor  little  ti-h,  who  ''had  n^cer 
injuri'd  them,  nor  eivr  could."  'Vhe  sailors  were  ut- 
terly (iLim-tounded  at  such  queer  logic  as  this.  Taking 
their  silence  for  conviction.  Ben  rose  in  his  arj^ument, 
anti  began  to  play  the  orator  quite  outrageously  on  the 
main  di^ck.  At  length  an  old  wag  of  a  boatswain,  who 
had  at  first  been  struck  somewhat  aback  by  the  stranj^e- 
ness  of  this  attack,  took  couraii,e,  and  iuiSng  up  a^i^ain, 
with  a  fine  breeze  of  humour  in  his  weather-beaten  sail, 
«alled  out  to  Ben,  "JFeli,  but  my  young  Master  Preach- 
er, may  not  we  deal  by  thebe  same  cod  here,  us  they  deal 
hy  thi'ir  neighbours." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Ben. 

"Well  then,  sir,  see  here,"  replied  the  boatswain,  hold- 
ing  up  a  stout  fish,  "see  here  what  a  whaler  L  took  just 
now  out  of  the  belly  of  that  codi"  Ben  looking  as  if 
he  had  his  doubts,  the  boatswain  we  't  on,  "O  sir,  if  you 
come  to  that,  you  shall  have  jirhof;"  whereupon  he  laid 
hold  of  a  large  big-bellieti  cod  that  was  just  then  floun- 
cing on  the  deck,  and  ripping  him  open^  in  the  presence 
of  Ben  and  the  crew,  turned  out  several  young  cod  from 
his  maw. 

Here,  .m.  well  pleaded  with  this  discovery,  cried 
out  Ohol  villains'  is  that  the  game  you  play  with  one 
aii'tiier  under  the  water!  Unnatural  wretches!  What! 
eat  one  another!  VN'ell  then,  if  a  cod  can  eat  his  own 
brother,  I  see  no  reason  in  nature  why  man  may  not 
cat  hini.  With  that  he  seized  a  stout  vouns;  fish  just 
fresh  from  his  native  brine,  and  trying  him  in  ail  haste, 
made  a  very  hearty  meal.  Ben  never  after  this,  made 
any  more  scruples  about  animal  food,  but  ate  fi.-^h,  flesh, 
01  iovvl,  as  they  came  in  his  way,  without  asking  any 
pjuestioiis  for  conscience  sake. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EXCEPT  the  admirable  Creighton-,  1  have  never 
heard  of  a  genius  that  was  fitted  to  -,hine  in  every  art 
and  science.  Even  Newton  was  dull  in  lanijuages;  and 
Pone  uj-ed  to  say  of  himself,  that  "he  had  as^  leave  hear. 
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Ihe  squeal  of  pigs  in  a  gate,  as  hear  the  or^an  of  Han- 
del!" Neither  was  our  Ben  the  "oninis  homo"  of 
**Jack  of  all  trades."  He  never  could  bear  the  mathe- 
iiiaticsl  and  even  arithmetic  presented  to  him  no  at- 
tractions at  all.  Kot  that  he  \vas  not  capable  of"  it;  for, 
happening  about  this  time,  still  in  his  sixteenth  year,  to 
be  laughed  at  for  his  iirnorance  in  the  art  of  calculation, 
he  went  and  got  himself  a  copy  of  old  Cocker's  Arith- 
metic, one  of  the  toughest  in  those  days,  and  went 
through  It  by  himself  with  great  ease.  The  truth  is,  his 
mind  was  at  th.is  time  entirely  absorbed  in  the  ambition 
to  be  a  finished  writer  of  the  English  language;  such  a 
©ne,  if  possible,  as  the  Spectator,  whom  he  admired 
above  all  others. 

While  labouring,  as  we  have  seen,  to  improve  his 
style,  he  laid  his  hands  on  all  the  English  Grammars  he 
could  hear  of.  Among  the  number  was  a  treatise  of 
that  sort,  an  old  shabby  looking  thing  which  tiie  owner, 
marking  his  curiosity  in  those  matters,  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of.  Ben  hardly  returned  him  a  thankee,  as  doubt- 
ing at  first  whether  it  was  worth  carrying  home.  But 
how  great  was  his  surprise,  when  comirjg  towards  the 
•lose  of  it,  he  found,  crammed  into  a  small  chapter,  a 
t>reatise  on  the  art  of  disputation,  after  the  manner  of 
SOCRATES.  The  treatise  was  very  short,  but  it  was 
enough  for  Ben;  it  gave  an  outline,  and  that  was  all  he 
wanted.  As  the  little  whortle-berry  bov,  on  the  sands 
of  V  ape  May,  grabbling  for  his  breakfast  in  a  turtle's 
nest,  if  he  but  reaches  with  his  little  hand  one  egii;,  in- 
stantly laughs  with  joy,  as  well  knowing  that  all  the 
rest  will  follow,  like  beads  on  a  string.  So  it  was  with 
the  eager  mind  of  Ben,  when  he  first  struck  on  this  plaa 
of  Socrat'C  disputation.  In  an  instant  his  thoughts 
ran  through  all  the  threads  and  meshes  of  the  wondrous 
net;  and  he  could  not  help  laughins;  in  his  sleeve,  to 
think  what  a  fine  puzzling  cap  he  should  soon  weave 
for  the  frightened  heads  of  Collins,  Adams,  and  all 
others  w-|io  should  pretend  to  dispute  with  him.  But 
the  use  which  he  principally  had  in  view  to  make  of  it, 
and  which  tickled  his  fancy  most,  was  how  completely 
he  shoujd  now  confound  those  ignorant  and  hypocritical 
ones  in  Boston,  who  were  continually  boring  him  about 
religion.  Not  that  Ben  ever  took  pleasure  in  coidound- 
ing  those  who  w^ere  honestly  desirous  of  shewing  their 
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reU'rion  hy  their  ;j:oorl   ivorks;  for  such  were  always 
hi<^  KSTEKM  anl   DELIGHT.     But  he   C'.uhi    nevcr  away 
W'tfi  those  who   ii^'iriected   justice,  mercy,  and  truth, 
and  vet  atf^^cted  areat  familiar'tit-s  with  the  Deitv,  trom 
certain  conceited    wonders  that  Christ  had  wrou-ht  in 
them       As  no    youth  ever  more  heartily  desred  the 
happiness  of  man  and  beast  than  Ben  did,  so  none  ever 
more  serious! y  resented   that  the  reli-ion  of  love  and 
good   works  t;?ndin-   to  this,  should  be  usurped  by  a 
hnrsh  barren   puntauism,  with  her  disjigiired    faces, 
whin    and  cont     This    appeared  to  him  like   Da-on 
overfurnino  the   Ark  of  God  with  a  ven^^vance.     Burn- 
in-  with  zeal  against  such  detestable   phariseeism.  he 
refoiced  in  his  Socratic  logic  as  a  new  kind  ot  weapon, 
which  he  hoped   to  employ  with  -.od  effect  against    t. 
He  studied  his  Socrates  day  and  ni-ht,  and  particulaiiy 
his  admn-able  argumentations    givew  by  Xenoplion,  in 
his  book,  entitled  "Memorable  things  of  hocRATt^s; 
and  in  a  little  time  came  to  wield  his  new  artillery 
with  iireat  dexterity  and  success. 

But   in  all  his  renccmtres  with  the  false  christians, 
he  adhered  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  Socrates  as  b.iag 
perfectly  congeniafto  his  own.     Instead  of  blunt   con- 
tradictions  and  positive  assertions,  he  would   put  mo- 
dest  questi.ms;    and  atter  obtainin-  (d    them  conces- 
sions of  which   they  did  not  fore.ee  the  mn-'qu'  ''^^ 
he  would  involve  tlwm   in  ditiicultie.  and  embarrass- 
ments   fr(.m   which  they   could  never  extricate  tnem- 
selves'     Had  he  possessed  a  vanity  capable  ot  being  sa- 
tisfied with  the  triumph  of  wit  over  dullness,  he  might 
Ion-  have  crowed  the  master  cock  of  this  hocratic  pit. 
Buriitiding    that  his  victories  .eldom    produced    any 
practical  good;  that  they  were  acquired  at  a  consirtera- 
ble  expense  of  time,  neglect  of  business,  and  mjnry  of 
h  s  temper,  which  was'never    formed    (or    altercatum 
with  bigots,  he  abandoned  it  by  degrees,  ;vtd.nmg  only 
the  habft  of  expressing  himself  with  a  modest  ^^^^^^^^^ 
And  not  only  at  that  time,  but  ever  afterwards  thiough 
lite,  It  was  remarked  of  him,  that  m  argun.ent  he  rarely 
used   the   words  certainly,  undoubtedlu,  or  any  others 
that  mic^ht  convey  the  idea  of  being  obstinately  conceit- 
ed  of  his  own  opinion.     His  ordinary  phrases  were--/ 
imagine-^I  supjjose-^ov,  it  appears  to  me,  that  smU  » 

-4* 
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tmi^  is  so  and  so-ov,  it  i,  so.  if  lam  not  mistaken.  Bv 
such  soothing  arts  he  gradually  conciliated  the  good  ,Wi^ 
of  h,s  opponents,  and  almost  always  succeededin  W 
ng  them  over  to  h,s  wishes.     Hence  he  used  to  sav  !t 
was  great  p,ty  that  sensible  and  well  meaning  persons 
should  lessen  their  own  usefulness  by  a  positive  and  ore' 
sump  uous  way  of  talking,  which  only  sLe    to  n  ovoke 
opposition  from   the  passionate,  and^hyness  from  "he 
prudent.  «  ,„  rather  than  get  into  a  difpu 'e  w  t  Isu  h 
self-conceited  characters,  will  hold  their 'peace,  and  let 
them   go  on  i,,  their  errors.     In  short,  if  you  wl  to 
answear  one  of  the  noblest  ends  for  which  ton-ues  were 
given  to  rational  beings,  which  is  to  inform  or°t„  be  in- 

{Zi'l'l  f""'  "•"'!   ">  P"-'"'"'''  *''-".  <•«'■  '>eaven's 
gre,:;  polhene'ss.  "'""'""''  "''"  "'""S'^  "■'■°''*^«"^'  '^'^'^ 

says  Mr.  Pope;  and  again 

'jTo  speak    though  sure,  uith  seeming  diffidence. 
For  want  ot  modesty  is  want  ol"  sease.^' 

CHAPTER  Xil. 

SO  late  as  1720  there  was  but  one  newspaper  m  all 
^orth  Anienca,  and  even  this  by  some  was  thiught  one 
too  many  so  little  reading  was  there  among  the  peon  e 
in  those  days.  Jiut  believing  that  the  reading  appe^it;! 
weak  as  it  was,  ran  more  on  newspapers  than  any  thin^ 
el.e,  James  Franklin  took  it  into  tiis  head  to  start  ano" 
ther  paper.  II,s  friends  all  vowed  it  would  be  the  "ruin 
ot  Inm;  but  James  persevered,  and   a  second   newspa- 

}nT:  I        H  ''^'  ^^.''  """^''"''  «*^  subsc. ibers,  after  so 
.SJr^f7V'"-^;''i"^''  unknown;  but  it  was  Ben's 
i.umble  lot  to  turnish  then-  papers  after  having  assisted 
to  compose  and  work  them  oft:  "" 

Among  his  friends,  James  had  a  number  of  literary 

nrTu  !'.''        'r^  ''"'  "^  a,nusement,  used   to  vvriti 
or  h«.s  p4])er.     1  n^gent-emen  frequently  visited  hitn 
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at  his  office,  merely  for  a  little  chat,  and  to  tell  how 
lu^hly  the  public  thought  of  their  pieces.     Ben  attend- 
ed closely  to  their  conversation,  and  happening'-  to  think 
they  were  no  great  wits,  he  deterniinerl   to  cut  in  and 
try  his  hand   anion";  them.     But  how  to  get  his  little 
adventures  into  the  paper  was  the  question,  and  a  se- 
nous  one  to,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  his  brother 
looking  on  him  as  hardly  more  than  a  child,  would  not 
dream  of  printing  ajiy  thing  that  he  knew  had  come 
trom  his  pen.     Stratagem  of  course  must  be  resorted 
to.      He  took  his  time,  and  having    written  his  piece 
pretty  much  to  his  mind,  he  copied  it  in  a  disguised 
hand,  and  when  they  were  all  gone  to  bed,  slyly  slioved 
It  \n  under  tlie  door  of  the  office;  where  it  "was  found 
next  morning.     In  the  course  of  the  dav,  his   friends 
dropping  m  as  usual,  James  showed  them  the  stran^^er 
paper;  a  caucus  was  held,  and   with  achino;  heart  Ben 
heard  his  piece  read  for  their  criticism.     It  was  hi^dilv 
applauded:  and  to  his  greater  joy  still,  among  their'' va- 
rious conjectures  as  to  the  author, ^lot  one  was  mentioned 
who  did  not  hold  a  distinguished  reputation  for  talents' 
Encouraged  by  such  good  success  of  this  his  first  adven- 
ture, he  wrote  on,  and  sent  to  the  press,  in  the  same  sly 
way,seveial  other  pieces,  which  were  equally  approved, 
keeping  the  secret  till  his  slender  stock  of  information 
was  pretty  completely  exhausted,  when  he  came  out 
v/ith  the  real  author. 

His  brother,  on  this  discovery,  began  to  entertain  a 
little  more  respect  for  him,  but  still  looked  on  and  treat- 
■ed  him  as  a  common  apprentice.     Ben,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  that,  as  a  brother  he  had  a  right  to  grea- 
ter indulgence,  and  sometimes  complained  uf  James  as 
rather  too  rigorous.     This  difference  in  opinion  rose  to 
disputes,  which  were  often  brought  before  their  father, 
who  either  from  partiality  to   Ben,  or  his  betfer  cause,' 
generally  gave  it  in  his  favour.     James  could  not  bear 
these  awards  of  his  father  in  favor  of  a  younger  brother, 
but  would  Hj  into  a  passion  and  treat  him  ''with  abuse 
even  to  blows.     Ben  took  this  tyrannical  behaviour  of 
his  brother  in  extremely  ill  part;  and  he  somewiiere 
says  that  it  imprinted  on  his  mind  that  deep-rooted  aver- 
sion to  arbitrary  power,  which  he  never  lost,  and  which 
L-endered  hini  through  life  such  a  firm  and  unconquerf- 
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ble  enemy  of  opprp^sion  fii*,  apprenticeship  became 
insnpjMirt.ible,  and  he  >^!i;hed  coiitinur.ilj  :.m  an  Opjj»>rtu- 
nitv  of  shortteninj^  it,  which  at  length  ujiexpectedh  of- 
fe;t'd. 

An  aiticle  in  his  paper,  or  i>  me  political  subject, 
giviovi  j^reat  otteiice  to  the  u?.,>?enibly,  Jani^^s  was  taken 
up;  iirid  becaus-  he  would  ,,ot  discover  the  autlior,  was 
onlercd  into  co5ifi  ement  tcr  a  month.  Ben  also  vvas 
b;*''  'p.  an»1  examined  befo.t  he  council,  who  after  re- 
p!  Mr>.iiiilii)y;  dismissed  him,  pjoiat'ij  becauj^e  <ieeming 
niu)  hound,  as  an  apprentice,  to  kt^s  p  his  master  s  se- 
crets. 

^iotw;thsta;idinu  their  private  quarrels,  this  iniprison- 
tt\er\  of  his  brother  excited  Beu's  indignation  agauist 
th<  assei':blj;  and  having  now,  durinj^  James'  contine- 
mrnt,  the  sole  direction  oi  the  paper,  he  bohJiy  came 
out  everv  week  with  some  severe  pasquinade  a^ai  *st 
^'Thf  Utile  fi/rauis  of  Boston.'*  But  tnouy,!)  this  ^e<  vod 
to  i;ri.tify  his  own  angrv  feelings,  and  to  tickle  jasnes, 
as  aUo  to  y;ain  himself  the  character  of  a  woriderful 
yourjgman  Tor  s.itire;  yet  it  answered  no  good  end,  out 
fat  coj)trariwise,  proved  a  fatal  iilow  to  their  newsp.iper, 
for  ai  the  expiration  of  the  month,  Jaoics'  .enlargement 
was  a- coinpanied  with  an  order  from  the  assembly,  that 
^*James  Franklin  should  no  longer  e;  int  the  news- 
pap- r   ENTITLED  THE  NeW  EngLAND  CoURANT  " 

This  was  a  terrible  thuntler  tiap  (m  p«>or  James  and 
his  whole  scribiling  squad;  and  Ben  cou^d  find  no  l!;;ht- 
ninji;  rod  to  parry  the  bolt.  A  caucus,  ii -wever,  of  all 
the  friends  was  convoked  at  tl;ie  printing  oftiv  e,  to  de^  ise 
wajs  and  means  of  redress,  line  pioposed  this  mea- 
sure and  another  th.it;  but  the  measure  proposed  by 
James  himself  was  at  length  adopte<l.  I'his  was  to  car- 
ry on  the  newspaper  Uiuler  Ben's  name.  But,  said 
souje,  will  not  tkf  asaemhly  haul  you  over  the  coals  for 
thus  attcmijtiug  to  whip  the  d /  round  the  stump? 

ISo,  replied  James. 

Aye,  how  will  you  prevent  itr 

W  hy,  i'il  give  up  Ben's  indentures, 
^^othen  you'll  let  Ben  run  free! 

^o,  not  that  neither,  f"r  he  shail  sign  a  new  contract. 

1  his  was  to  be  sure  a  very  shn    o  v  arranijenient.     It 
fTAS  however  carried  into  immediate  execution.    And 
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the  paper  continue*!  J.i  consequence  to  make  its  appear- 
ance for  some  months  in  Ben's  name.  At  lenj^th  anew 
dKterence  arising  between  the  brothers,  and  Ben  know- 
ing that  James  wouhl  not  flare  to  talk  of  his  new  coiV' 
tract,  boldly  asserted  his  freedom! 

His  numerous  admirers  will  here  blush  for  poor  Ben, 
and  hide  their  reddening  cheeks  But  let  them  redden 
as  thej  may,  they  will  hardly  ever  equal  that  honest; 
orimson  which  glows  in  the  following  lines  from  his  owiji 
pen: 

"It  was,  no  doubt,  very  dishonorable  to  avail  myself  o? 
this  advantage,  and  I  reckon  this  as  the  first  error  of  my 
life.  But  I  was  little  capable  of  seeing  it  in  its  true 
light,  embittered  as  my  mind  had  been  by  the  blows  I 
had  received.  Exclusively  of  his  passionate  treatment 
of  me,  my  brother  was  by  no  means  an  ill  tempered 
man.  And  even  here,  perhaps,  my  manners  had  too 
much  of  impertinence  not  to  aftbrd  it  a  very  natual  pre- 
text." 

Go  thy  way,  honest  Ben.  Such  a  confession  of  error 
will  plead  thy  excuse  with  all  who  know  their  own  in- 
firmities, and  remember  what  the  greatest  saints  have 
done.  Yes,  when  we  remember  what  young  Jacob  did 
to  his  brother  Esau,  and  how  he  came  over  him  with  ids 
mess  of  pottage,  robbing  him  of  his  birthright;  ami  also 
what  David  did  to  Uriah,  whom  he  robbed  not  »tnly  of 
his  wife  but  his  life  also,  we  surely  shall  pity  not  only 
Ben,  but  every  man  his  brother  for  their  follies,  and 
heartily  rejoice  that  there  is  mercy  with  Christ  to  for* 
give  allj  on  their  repentance  and  amendment. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

FINDING  that  to  live  with  James  in  the  pleasant 
relations  of  a  brother  and  a  freeman  was  a  lost  hnpe, 
Ben  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  him  and  go  on  journey 
vvurk  with  some  of  the  Boston  printers.  But  James 
suspecting  Ben's  intentions,  went  around  town  to  the 
printers,  and  made  such  a  report  of  him,  that  not  a 
man  of  them  all  would   have  any  thing  to  sav  to  hira. 
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The  door  of  employment  thus  *Kut  against  him.  and 
all  New  England  funiishing  no  otiier  piiu^io;^  ofHce, 
Bi'n  determined  in  quest  -of  one  to  pubii  otf*  to  JNew- 
York.  He  was  farther  confir'ned  in  this  resolution  by  a 
consciousness  that  his  newspaper  squibs  in  behaU  of  his 
brotlier.  had  made  the  g^overning  party  his  mortal  ene- 
mies. And  he  was  also  afraitt  that  his  bold  and  indis- 
creet argumentation  against  the  gloo.ny  puritans,  had 
led  those  crabbed  people  to  look  on  hirn  as  no  better 
tl.'an  a  vounjj  atheist,  whonj  it  would  be  doino;  Ood  ser- 
vice  to  worry  as  they  would  a  wild  cat.  He  felt  indeed 
that  it  was  high  time  to  be  off. 

To  keep  his  intended  flight  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
:fether,  his  friend  Collins  engaged  his  passage  with  the 
captain  of  a  New-York  sloop,  to  whom  he  represented 
Ben  as  an  amorous  young  blade,  who  wished  to  get 
away  privately  in  consequence  of  an  intrigue  with  a 
worthless  hussev,  whom  her  relations  wanted  to  force 
upon  him.  Ben  had  no  money  But  he  had  money's 
Worth.  Having,  f.r  four  year;*  past,  been  carefully  turn- 
ing irjto  books  every  penny  he  could  spare*  he  had  by 
this  time  made  up  a  pretty  little  library,  it  went  pro- 
disioiislv  against  him  to  break  in  upon  his  books.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  So  turning  a  parcel  of  them 
back  again  into  money,  he  slipped  privately  on  board  of 
a  s'oop,  which  on  the  third  day  lan«led  him  safely  in 
Kew-York,  three  hundred  miles  from  home,  only  s.nen- 
teen  years  old,  without  a  single  friend  in  the  place,  and 
but  little  money  in  his  pock^-t. 

He  immediately  offered  his  services  to  a  Mr.  Bard- 
ford,  the  only  printer  in  New-York.  The  old  gentle- 
man es()res*red  his  regret  that  he  could  give  him  no  em- 
pl.yment;  but  in  a  very  encouraging  manner  advised 
him  to  go  on  to  j'i-.iladelphia.  where  he  had  a  son,  a  pnn- 
iev,  who  would  probably  do  something  for  him.  Phila- 
delphia was  a  good  hundred  miles  farther  off;  but  Ben, 
nothing  disheartened  by  that,  instantly  ran  down  to  the 
wharf,  and  took  his  passage  in  an  open  boat  for  Amboy, 
leaving  his  trunk  to  follow  him  bv  sea.  In  crossing  the 
bay,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  squall,  during 
wi'ich  a  ilrunken  Dutchman,  a  passenger,  fell  headlong 
into  the  ra;;ing  waves.  Being  hissing  hot  and  swollen 
^vith  rum,  he  popped  up  like  a  dead  catfish;  but  just  sti 
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he  was  going  down  the  second  time,  never  to  rise  again, 
b}'  a  miracle  of  uiercy,  Ben  cau;5ht  him  b_y  the  for.-  top, 
and  Iuii;g,ed  him  in,  where  he  lay  tumbled  over  on  the 
bottom  of  the  -oat,  fast  asleep,  and  senseless  as  a  corpse 
of  the  frightful  storm  which  threatened  every  moment 
to  bury  them  all  in  a  watery  grave.  The  violence  of 
the  wind  presently  drove  theui  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Long  Island,  where,  to  prevent  being  dashed  to  pieces 
am(Mi;j;  the  furious  breakei  s,  tUey  ca^t  anchor,  and  there 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  all  night  toni;,  lay  ridi/ig 
out  the  gale.  Their  little  boat  pitchin^j;  bows  under'at 
Gveiv  sur^e,  vvhile  the  wat^r  con^lantiy  flyiniover  theni 
in  drenchiuij;  showers,  keot  them  as  wet  ns  drovvned 
rats;  and  not  only  uaahle  to  get  a  wirik  of  sleep,  but 
also  obliged  to  stir  their  stamps,  bailing  the  boat  to  keep 
her  from  siokiiig. 

The  wind  fulling  the  next  day,  they  reached  Amboy 
about  dark,  after  havinii  passed  thirty  hours  wifiii)Ut  a 
mo:;?Hl  of  victuals,  and  vvith  no  other  drink  than  a  i)otile 
of  bc>d  rum,  the  water  upon  wiiich  they  iiad  I'uwed,  be- 
ing as  sidt  as  brii:e.  Ben  went  to  bed  with  a  high  fe- 
ver. Having  sotnewhcre  read  that  nUi  water,  pleiiti- 
fuliv  drank,  was  good  in  such  cases;  he  followed  'he 
prescription,  which  thrniv  bi^n  into  a  profuse  s-.veat,  and 
the  (evev  left  him.  The  next  day,  feeUle  and  .lone,  he. 
set  out,  Witli  fifty  Wearisome  mUes  to  walk  jeto.e  he 
could  reach'  Burlington,  wiience  he  was  lold  that  a  pas- 
sage b'.tat  would  take  him  to  Philaiielphia  i'o  increase 
hi-  depression,  soon  as  !ie  left  the  tavern,  it  set  in  to  rain 
hard.  But  rtsough  wet  to  the  skin,  he  pressed  on  bj 
himself  through  ti»e  gloomy  woods  till  noon,  vviieci  teel- 
iny;  mucn  fatigued,  and  the  rain  still  pouring  do-.vn,  he 
st«>pped  at  a  paltry  tavern,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  night,  in  this  gloomy  situation  he  began 
seiiously  to  repent  that  he  had  ever  left  *iome;  and  the 
more,  as  from  the  wretched  liiiure  he  made,  every  body 
was  casting  a  suspicious  eye  upon  hjm  as  a  runavvay  ser- 
vant. Indeed,  from  the  many  itisulting  questions  put  to 
him,  he  felt  himself  evt;ry  moment  in  danger  of  b-.-iag 
taicen  up  as  >uch,  and  then  what  woubl  his  father  think 
on  hearing  that  he  vras  in  jail  a-  a  r-maway  servant,  four 
huiidied  miles  from  ho;neI  \id  'vhat  a  triumph  to  hig 
biotiierl     After  a  very  unea:^^  "igiit,  however,  he  rose 
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and  continued  his  journey  till  tiie  evening,  when  he 
stop]  ed  about  ten  niiies  IVofn  Burlington,  at  a  little  ta- 
vern, kept  by  one  Dr.  Brown.  While  he  was  taking 
some  refreshment.  Brown  came  in;  and  buing  of  a  face- 
tious turn,  put  a  number  of  droll  questions  to  him;  to 
wliich  Ben  retort<'d  in  a  stjle  so  superior  to  his  youth- 
ful looks  and  shabby  dress,  that  the  Doctor  became  quite 
enamoured  ol  him.  He  ktpt  him  up,  conversing  until 
midnight;  and  next  morrmig  would  not  touch  a  penny 
ol  his  money  Thss  was  a  very  seasonable  liberality  t© 
poor  Ben,  for  he  had  now  very  little  more  than  a  dollar 
in  pocket. 

On  reaching  Burlington,  and  buying  some  gingerbread 
for  his  passage,  he  haateited  to  the  wharf.  But  alas!  the 
boat  had  just  sailed!  'i'his  v  as  on  Saturday;  and  there 
would  be  no  other  boat  until  Tuesday.  Having  been 
much  struck  with  the  looks  of  the  old  woman,  of  whom 
he  had  Just  bought  his  cargo  of  gingerbread,  he  went 
back  and  asked  her  advice.  Her  behaviour  proved  that 
he  had  some  skdl  in  physiognomy  For  the  moment  he 
told  her  of  his  sad  disappoinrmtjnt,  and  his  doubts  how 
he  should  act,  she  gave  him  the  tender  look  of  a  mo- 
ther, and  told  him  he  must  stay  with  her  till  the  next 
hivdt  sailed.  Pshaw!  Don't  mind  these  little  disap- 
pointments, child,  said  sht,  seeing  him  uneasy;  they  are 
not  worth  your  being  troubled  about.  When  I  was 
young,  I  used  to  be  troubled  about  them  too.  But  now 
i  see  that  it  is  all  but  vanity.  So  stay  with  me  till  the 
boat  goes  again;  and  rest  yourself,  for  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  migTity  tired,  after  such  a  terrible  walk.  The 
good  old  lady  was  very  right;  for  what  with,  his  late  loss 
of  sleep-  as  also  his  fever  and  long  walk  in  the  rains, 
he  was  tired  indeed;  so  he  gladly  consented  to  staj 
with  her  and  rest  himself  Having  siievvn  him  a  small 
rooiii  vvith  a  bed  in  it,  for  him  to  take  a  nap,  for  she  saw 
eler<r  fn'mf^li,  she  said,  that  he  was  a-di/iitg  for  sleep, 
she  turned  with  a  mother's  alacrity  to  get  hitii  some- 
thiij:^  to  eat.  By  and  by  she  came  again,  and  from  a 
SiKut  but  refreshing  doze,  waked  hira  up  to  a  dinner  of 
hot  beef-steaks,  of  winch  she  pressed  him  to  eat  henrti- 
ly,  telling  him  that  gingerbread  ivaa  fit  only  for  cnil- 
drill.  Wtiiie  he  was  eatnig,  she  ciiatted  with  \\\\x\  \n  the 
.tffectienate  spirit  »f  aa  aged  relative^  she  asked  him  a 
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world  of  questions,  such  a3  how  old  he  was — and  what 
was  his  ncuiie — a-.d  whether  his  mother  vva^  alive — and 
how  far  he  lived  from  Burlington?  Ben  told  her  every 
thing;  »he  asked  him.  He  t<,ld  her  his  name  and  aj^e. 
He  also  told  ner  that  his  moth  r  was  alive,  and  that  he 
had  left  her  oiiiy  seven  days  a^o  in  Boston,  where  she 
lived.  The  ol<i  ladj  could  hardly  believe  him  that  he 
ever  came  from  Boston.  She  lifted  up  her  hands,  and 
stared  at  him  as  though  he  had  'told  her  he  had  just 
dropped  form  the  North  Star.  From  Bc^ton!  said 
she-  with  a  scream,  now  only  to  think  of  that!  O  dear, 
etdij  to  think  of  Vrnt!  And  then,  U  liovv  she  pitied  his 
nioflipr.  Foot  d'ur  <iOiiU  She,  ail  the  way  yonder  in 
B(.>r')n,  nnd  such  a  --weet  looking,  innocent  child,  wan- 
deniis:  here  at  such  a  distance  by  himself:  how  could 
she  s'and  it? 

Ben  told  her  that  it  was  a  great  affliction  to  be  sure; 
h\}*  could  not  be  heipe<l.  That  his  mother  was  a  poor 
W'Mnao,  with,  sixteer.  children,  and  that  he  the  youny;est 
bo}  (if  all,  was  obliged  to  leave  her  to  seek  his  liveli- 
hood, whicii  he  hoj)ed  he  should  tind  in  Philadelphia,  at 
his  tra(h',  uhich  was  that  of  a  printer. 

Ort  hearinii  that  hi-  was  a  printer,  she  was  quite  de- 
lig'ted  and  pressed  hin  to  come  and  set  up  in  Burling- 
ton, tor  that  she  uouki  be  bound  for  it  he  would  do 
might}  well  there.  Ben  told  her  it  was  a  costly  thing 
to  set  up  fiintiny;  that,  (t  would  take  two  huntlred 
pounds;  and  he  Imd  not  two  huudrt-d  pence. 

"^^  eil  then,  sa>'J  she,  nov-  t!>at  you  have  s;ot  no  mo- 
ney, it  will  give  me  loore  ple;^.sure  to  have  you  stay 
with  me  till  you  can  \£ei  a  good  opportunity  to  go  Phiia- 
deiphia.  I  f<*el  ',ov  vour  pooi-  ujother,  at-d  I  know  it 
wciuld  give  her  such  a  pleasure  if  she  knew  you  were 
here  with  mo. 

Soon  as  Bei'  had  enjoyed  his  bt^ef  slakes,  which  he 
di<i  in  h);^h  st>le  havini;  tlse  double  sauce  of  his  owa 
good  appetiti'  and  \i^v  motiu'riy  w;lcoiiic,  he  drew  out 
his  last  do'lai  to  \yoy  llu»  ^fooil  old  lady.  But  she  told 
h;:ii  to  put  it  uy,  put  it  up  yor  siic  would  not  tak.'  a 
pf'-'^y  of  it.  Ben  told  her  that  he  was  youn^^  anil  able 
to  work,  and  isope*!  to  do  well  wu*-n  he  got  iiito  busi- 
n-.^s,  d';d  the!<^foit  could  not  beai  thai  si»e  who  vvus  i^et- 
tin^  old  and  weak  should  entertain  him  for  notlung. 
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TVell,  said  she,  never  wind  that,  childt  never  mind 
that,  I  shall  never  miss  what  little  1  lay  out  in  enter- 
tairdng:  you  while  you  slay  with  me.  80  put  up  your 
money.  However,  while  she  was  busied  in  putting 
away  the  dishes,  he  slipped  out  and  got  a  pint  of  ale 
for  her:  and  it  was  all  that  he  could  prevail  on  her  to 
accept. 

From  the  pleasure  with  which  Ben  ever  afterwards 
spoke  of  this  good  old  woman,  and  her  kintli/css  to  him, 
a  poor  strange  boj,  1  am  persuaded  as  in<leed  1  have 
aiways  been,  that  there  is  nothing  on  which  men  retioct 
with  so  nuch  coniplacencj  as  on  doing  or  receiving  of- 
fices of  love  from  one  anttther. 

B'  n  has  not  left  u^  the  name  of  this  good  old  woman, 
nor  Jhe  sect  of  christians  to  which  she  belonged.  But 
it  is  probable  she  was  a  Quaker  Most  of  the  people 
ab<  ut  Burlington  in  those  days  were  Quakers  And  be- 
sidi'S  such  kindness  as  hers  seems  to  be  more  after  the 
spirit  of  that  wise  people,  who  instead  of  wrangling 
about  faith,  which  even  devils  possess,  give  their  clnef 
care  to  that  which  is  the  end  of  all  faith,  and  which  the 
poor  devils  know  nothing  about,  viz.  ^Hove  and  good 
Works," 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BEN  now  sat  himself  down  to  stay  with  this  good 
old  woman  till  the  following  Tuesday,  but  still  Fhda* 
delphia  was  constantly  before  him,  and  happenittg.  in 
.the  impatience  of  his  mind,  to  take  a  stroll  along  the 
river  side,  he  saw  a  boat  approaching  with  a  number  of 
passengers  in  it.     f There  are  you  bound?  said  he. 

To  Philadelphia,  vvas  the  reply,^  ^ 

His  h'.'art  leaped  for  joy.  Can't  you  take  a  passen- 
ger aboard?  I'll  help  you  to  row.  O  yes,  answered 
they,  and  bore  up  to  receive  him.  Vi  it!,  all  his  heart 
he  would  have  run  back  to  his  good  old  hostess  to  bid 
her  farewell,  and  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness  to  him, 
but  the  boat  could  not  wait;  and  carrying  tortoi^^e  like 
his  all  upon  his  Ijack,  in   he  stepped  and  went  on  with 
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them  for  Philadelphia,  where,  after  a  whole  night  of 
hard  rovvins;,  +hey  arriverl  about  eight  o'clock  next 
niorninij;,  wuich  happened  to  be  Sunday. 

Soon  as  the  ba^kt  struck  the  place  of  landing,  which 
was    Vlarkef-strpet  wharf,  Ben   put   his   hand   into  his 
pocket,  and  asked,  what  was  the  damage.     The  boat- 
m(*n  shook  their  heads,  and  said,o/i  no;  he  had  nothing 
to  pay.     They  could  never  take  pny  from  a  you n;;  fel- 
low of  hi'i  s'pirity  who  had  so  cheerfully  assisted  them 
to  row  all  the  ivffy.     A.s  his  own  stock  now  consisted 
of  but  one  Dutch  "dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  in 
coppers,  he  would  have  been  well  content  to  accept  his 
passage  on  their  own  friendly  terms;  but  seeing  one  of 
their   crew  who  appeared  to  be  old  and   rather  poorly 
dressed,  he  hauled  out  his  coppers  and  gave  them  ail  to 
him.     Having  shaken  hands  with  these  honest  hearted 
fellows,  he  leaped  ashore  and  walked  up  Market-street 
in   search  of  something  to  appease  his  appetite,  which 
was  now  abundantlv  keen  from  twenty  miles"  rowing 
and  a  cold  night's  air.     He   had  gone  but  a  snort  dis- 
tance  before  he   met  a  child  bearing  in  his  arms  that 
most  welcoioe  of  all  sights  to  a  hungry  man,  a  line  loaf 
of  bread.     Ben  eagerly  asked  him  where  he  had  got  it. 
The  child,   turning;  around,    lifted   his  little   arm  and 
pointing  up  the  street,  with  great  simplicity  and  svveet- 
ne-^s   said,  dont  you   see  that  little   house — that  liitle 
whitf  houspi  f^'^y  i^P  yonder? 
Ben  said,  yes. 

Well  then,  continued  the  child,  that's  the  baker's 
house;  there's  ivheve  my  tnamy  sends  me  every  morn* 
ing'  tit  gi^t  bread  for  all  we  children. 

BvM)  blessed  his  sweet  lii^s  of  innocence,  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  house,  bohlly  c;illed  for  three  peace  worth  of 
bread.     The  baker  threw  him  down  three  large  rolls. 

What,  all  this  for  three  pence!  asked  Ben  with  sur- 
prise 

Yes,  all  that  for  three  pence,  replied  the  baker  with  a 
fine  yankee  snap  of  the  eye,  all  th:it  only  for  three  pence! 
Then  measuring  Ben  from  head  to  foot,  he  said,  with  a 
aly  quizzing  sort  of  air,  and  pray  now  my  little  man 
where  may  you  have  come  from? 

Here  Ben  felt  his  old  panic,  on  the  runaway  servant 
^core^  returninjg  strong  upon  him  again.     However,  put- 
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ting  on  a  bold  face,  he  promptly  answered  that  he  was 
from  Boston. 

Plague  on  it,  replied  the  man  of  douj^h,  and  why 
did'nt  you  tell  me  that  at  first,  I  might  so  easily  have 
G-abbaged  you  out  of  one  whole  penny;  for  you  know 
you  could  not  have  got  all  that  bread  in  Yankee-towW 
for  less  than  a  i:;oo(l  four  pence?  Very  ch^)ap,  said  B^n, 
tiiree,  lar^;e  rolls  for  three  pence;  quite  dog  cheap!  So 
lakiiiu  them  up,  bejian  to  stow  them  away  in  his  pocke<s; 
but  soon  fjsund  it  impossible  for  lackV)f  joom — so  plac- 
ing, a  roll  under  each  arm.  and  breaking  the  third,  he  be- 
gan to  eat  as  he  walked  along  up  Market-street.  On 
tile  way  he  passed  tlie  house  of  that  beautiful  girl,  Miss 
D<'b(!rah  Read,  who  happening  to  be  at  the  door,  was  so 
diverted  at  the  droll  figure  he  niade,  that  she  could  not 
help  laugliing  outright.  And  indeed  no  wonder. — A 
strut  fleshy  boy,  in  his  dirty  working  dres>  aiid  pockets 
all  puckered  out,  with  fouf  linens  and  stockings,  ar»d  a 
loai  ot  bread  u rider  each  arm,  eating  and  ga/.ing  around 
him  as  he  walked,  no  wonder  she  could  not  help  I  tugh- 
ing  aloud  at  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  gawkies  she  had 
ever  seen.  Very  little  idea  had  she  at  that  time  that 
she  was  presently  to  be  up  to  her  eyes  in  love  with  this 
young  gawky;  and  after  many  a  deep  sigh  and  heart 
ache,  was  to  marry  him  and  to  be  made  a  great  woman 
by  him.  And  yet  all  this  actually  came  to  pass,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  and  we  hope  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  all  virtuous  young  men,  who  though  they  may  some- 
times be  laughed  at  for  their  oddities;  yet,  if  like 
Franklin,  they  will  but  stick  to  the  main  chancet  i.  e. 
Business  and  Education,  they  will  assuredly,  like 
him,  overcome  at  the  last,  and  render  themselves  the 
admiration  of  those  who  once  despised  them. 

But  our  youthful  hero  is  in  too  interesting  a  part  of 
the  play  for  us  to  lose  a  moment's  sight  of  liim;  so  after 
this  short  moral  we  turn  our  eyes  on  him  again,  as  there, 
loaded  with  his  bundles  and  his  bread,  and  eating  and 
gazing  and  turning  the  corners  of  the  streets  he  goes 
on  without  indeed  knowing  where  he  is  going.  At 
length,  howe^er  ju>t  as  he  had  finished  hi^  first  roll.  Ids 
reverie  was  broken  up  by  finding  himself  oii  Market- 
street  wharf,  and  clo>e  to  the  very  bont  in  which  he  had 
come  from  Burlington.     The  sijjht  of  the  silver  »tream, 
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as  it  whirled  in  dimpling  etid  es  around  the  wharf, 
awakened  liistliirst;  so  steppiaji  into  die  boat.  Iv  took 
a  hearty  draught,  which,  to  his  unvitiated  palate,  tasted 
sweeier  t'lan  ever  did  nuiitslin;:  ta  any  >oung  drunkard. 
Close  by  hiui  in  the  boat  sat  a  poor  woman  with  a  little 
ragged  ^irl  leaoinj^  on  her  lap.  He  aske<l  her  if  she 
had  breakfasted.  With  a  sallow  smile  of  hunger  hop- 
JHo,  reliet,  she  replied  no,  tor  that  sht^  had  nothing  to  eat. 
Upon  this  he  gave  her  both  his  other  loaves.  At  sight 
of  this  welcome  supply  ot  food,  the  poor  woman  and  her 
child  gave    him  a  look  which  he  never  afterwards   for- 

got. 

Having  given,  as  we  have  seen,  a  tythe  of  his  money 
in  ;;iatituje  to  tiie  poor  boatman,  and  two  thirds  of  his 
bread  jncnarity  to  this  poor  woman  and  her  child,  Ben 
skipped  again  upon  the  wnart,  and  with  a  heart  light 
and  gay  with  conscious  duty,  a  second  time  took  up 
Market-street,  wuicn  was  now  getting  to  De  full  of  well 
dressed  people  all  going  the  same  way.  He  cut  in  and 
following  the  line  ot  march,  was  thus  insensibly  led  to  a 
large  Quaker  meeting  house.  SJans  ceremonie,  he  pusJ'.ed 
in  and  sat  down  with  the  rest,  and  looking  around  iiim 
soon  felt  the  motions,  if  not  oi  a  devout,  yet  ot  a  plea- 
santly thoughtful  spirit.  It  cam  to  his  recoilectio;.  to 
have  heard  that  people  must  go  abroad  to  see  strange 
things.  And  h.  re  it  seemed  to  be  verified.  Wnut.  no 
pulpit  J  tVhoevev  saw  a  inieting  luni^e  before  ivitliout 
a  pulpit?  He  could  not  lor  his  life  conceive  wiiere  the 
preacher  was  to  stand.  But  his  attention  was  quickly 
turned  from  the  meeting  house  to  the  congregation, 
whose  appearance,  particularly  that  of  the  young  te- 
•maies,  ^eligiited  him  exceedingly.  Such  simphc  ty  ot 
dres*  with  such  an  air  ol  purity  and  neatness  !  He  had 
never  seen  any  thing  like  it  belore,  and  yetallaumir- 
-abiy  suited  to  the  gentle  harmony  of  then  loctks  And 
then  their  eyes  1  for  meekness  and  sweetness  ol  expres- 
sion, they  looked  like  dove's  eyes.  With  a  deep  sigh 
lie  wished  that  his  brother  James  and  many  others  in 
Boston  w^ere  but  gentle  ana  good  as  these  people  ap- 
peared to  Ue.  Young  as  he  was,  he  ihuu^wtthe  \v.-.rid 
would  ue  a  great  deal  the  happier  for  it.  As  i-  arnug 
back  he  indulged  these  soothing  sentimeiita,  wiihout 
any  sound  ol  singing  or  preaching  te  di&tu-fU.him,  '-aufi 
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tire«l  nature's  soft  lanj;uoi!K  stealing  over  him  too,  he 
sunk  away  insensibly  into  .^ilf^ep.  We  are  not  ijiTftruied 
that  he  was  visited  during  his  s!u»nher,  by  any  ot"  t'lose 
benevolent  spirits  who  oiice  t'escenchd  in  the  dreams  of 
the  youthful  patriarch,  as  he  slept  in  t-^e  pleasant  plains 
of"  Brthrl.  But  he  tells  us  hinis^lt,  thai  he  was  vjsited 
by  one  of  that  benevolent  sect  in  whose  place  of  wor- 
ship he  hdd  beeri  overtaken  by  sleep.  Waked  by  some 
hand  on  his  shoulder  that  gently  shook  him,  he  opened 
his  eves,  and  lo!  a  fetnale  countenance  about  mid<lle 
age  and  of  enchanting  sweetness,  was  smiling  on  him. 
Roused  to  a  recollection  of  the  impropriety  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  he  was  too  much  confused  to  speak;  but  iiis 
reddened  cheeks  told  her  what  he  Celt.  But  he  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Gently  sh.iking  her  head,  though  with- 
out a  frown,  and  with  a  voice  of  music,  she  saui  to  him 
'^»My  son,  thee  ou^ht  not  to  sleep  in  mcefing,'*  Then 
giving  hinj  the  look  of  a  mother  as  she  went  out.  she  bid 
him  farewell.  He  followed  h^r  as  well  as  he  could  and 
left  tiie  meoti  ig  house  much  m(»rtified  at  having  been 
caught  asleep  in  it ;  but  deriving  at  the  same  time  great 
pleasure  from  this  circumstance,  because  it  had  furnish- 
ed opportunity  to  the  irood  Quaker  lady  to  give  him 
that  motherly  look.  H-!  lelt  it  sweetly  melting  along 
h"r^  sou'  as  lie  walked.  O  how  differeiit,  thoug-ht  he^ 
that  look  from  the  look^f  which  my  brother  and  the 
council  men  of  Boston  gave  me,  though  I  was  younger 
then  and  more  an  object  <jf  sympathy! 

As  he  walked  alonii;  the  street,  looking  attentively  in 
the  face  of  every  one  he  met,  he  saw  a  young  Quaker 
with  a  fine  countenance,  whom  he  begged  to  tell  hiia 
where  a  stranger  mght  find  a  lodging.  With  a  look 
and  voice  of  great  sweetness,  tiie  young  Quaker  said, 
thev  receive  travellers  here,  but  it  is  not  a  house  that 
bears  a  good  ciiaracter;  if  thee  will  go  with  ine,  1  wili 
shi'W  theo  a  better  one. 

This  was  the  Crooked  Bill-et,  in  Water-street.  Di- 
rectly altir  ditiner,  liis  tlroasiness  returning,  he  went 
lo  b  (1  and  slept,  with'Out  wakiiig.  tilt  next  morning 

H.iVing  put  himself  in  as  decerit  a  trim  as  he  C"uld, 
he  waited  on  Mr.  Bradli)!(l,  t;>e  printej-,  who  received 
him  with  great  civility,  and  invited  huu  t>o  lireaklast, 
but  tol<l  hnn  he  was  soiry  he  had  ne  occasion  for  a  joap- 
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neyman.  There  is,  however,  conti-.ued  he  in  a  cheer- 
ir</  .Miner,  t'lere  is  another  priMt»f  lore.  o>  the  niiine 
of'C  c.uer,  to  whom  i.'  you  wish  it,  I  wi-!  ifUroduce  you. 
Ptr  aps  he  mav  wa   t  your  services. 

B  M.  iriateruily  accpp^iui,  the  offer,  away  they  went  to 
Mr,  K<'»Hirr's,  But  ai^iv  pooi- man!  both  he  and  his  of- 
fice put  to<j;et!uM',  made  no  mo-v  ti:an  a  niistMuble  bur- 
lesque on  pnntMsjj;,  Only  on*^  press,  arni  that  old  and 
dam:ijj;Hd!  only  one  font  of  types,  and  that  nearly  worn 
out!  arul  only  one  set  of  letter  cases,  and  that  occu- 
piel  by  hinise'f!  and  consequently  no  room  for  a  jour- 
neyman. 

Here  was  a  sad  prospect  for  poor  Ber^ — four  hundred 
miU'S  from  home — not  a  dollar  in  h  s  pocket — and  no 
appeaiance  o!  any  empiovment  to  gft  one. — But  hav- 
ing, fr<in>  liis  childhocMJ.  been  accustomed  to  grapple 
with  difficulties  and  to  overcome  tl'.em.  Ben  saw  no- 
thijifi;  here  but  another  trial  of  his  courage,  and  another 
oppoitunity  for  victory  arid  triumph. 

As  to  Keinier,  suspectir'g  \nm\  his  youthful  appear- 
ance, that  Ben  could  hardly  understand  any  tliing  of 
the  j-riiiting:  urt,  he  slyly  put  a  composing  stick  into 
his  hand.  BrU  saw  his  drift,  and  ste}  pnigto  the  letter 
cases,  filled  the  htick  with  such  celerity  and  taste  as 
stiiick  Ktimer  with  surpiise,  not  wit-  out  shame,  that 
on.e  so  inferior  i^i  yea'S  f-lvoui<l  be  so  iarhis  super;  'r  n 
piofcssonal  skill — U)  comr  ete  this  lavorab  e.ioipr  s- 
sioii,  Ben  modestly  [.rojosMl  to  repair  I. is  old  press.— 
This  ofter  beihjr  aecepte<U  Bei;  instuEitly  fell  to  w<»rk, 
and  presently  accoujplished  lus  un<iertaking  in  such  a 
woi  knian-'ike  style,  that  Ke  iiercou'd  no  longer  re- 
strain his  feelings,  but  j-elaxiij^  his  ri«rn'  teatnres  into  a 
smile  of  adnuration.  paid  him  seveial  iiaiiering  compli- 
ments, and  c<)nciu(;ed  with  promisiii^  l.im  th.at  though, 
for  the  present,  he  ha<l  no  work  on  han<l,  >et  he  expect- 
ed an  abundance  sU^irtly,  and  tiien  would  be  sure  t© 
send  for  him. 

In  a  few  (lays  Keimer  was  as  good  as  his  word,  (or 
brrvjiig  procured  auutii-Jf  setof  iettej  cases,  wttii  a  t  nail 
pu  ■iphiet  to  print,  he  sent  in  ali  haste  lor  Ben,  ana  set 
him  to  work. 
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CHAPTKll  XV. 


AS  Keimer  is  to  make  a  consi(l»^rah1e  figure  in  th« 
earl^  ,  :.if  <»f  fit  n's^ifK,  it  may  i^ratify  the  reader  ta  be 
niu<l«^  jr(|,ia;Mteci  with  tii<n.  From  the  account  iiivpM  of 
him  liy  Ben,  vvlio  Um\  the  be/,  opportinaty  to  k.iOvv,  it 
appejrs  that  iie  pc^ssessed  but  little  .  it.ter  (►!  tiie  an  iable 
or  e.^iimaWe  in  his  coaipositiou.  A  man  lie  vva*»  ofbut 
sleiMler  talents — quite  ijfiiorant  of  t  se  w<)ricl — a  wretch- 
ed workman — ami  worse  than  a'l  yef,  uiterly  destitute 
of  reiiu  on,  and  therefo.*'  very  un*ven  and  unl»a{.»|..y  in 
his  temper  and  abuiidantiy  (,4paS>!e  of  piav'n;^  the  iv!>ave 
whenever  he  tliou^ht  it  Un'  nis  nsterest.  Amon-  other 
evid<  nces  of  his  folly,  he  miserably  envied  nis  loiither 
printer,  Bradford,  as  if  the  A!miy;hty  was  not  rich 
er:ou;ih  to  maintain  them  tjoth^  He  couid  not  endure 
tl:;it  wiiile  working  witii  In..  ,  Ben  shouid  stay  at  Brad- 
ford's: so  he  took  him  away,  and  ijavnig  no  house  oi  .sis 
own.  In  put  hiiii  to  i)oapi  vvitfi  ;Vir.  Rvaci.  father  oj  the 
youoji  lady  who  of  late  had  laughed  so  heartdy  at  him 
loi  eating  his  rolls  along  the  street.  But  Miss  jJ^'b/iah 
■did  not  long  continue  in  this  mind.  For  on  seeing  the 
favorable  change  in  hisdress,  and  marking  also  the  wit- 
tifiess  of  his  conversation;  and  above  a'l,  his  close  ap- 
plication to  business,  and  the  great  respect  paid  him  on 
that  account  by  her  father,  she  felt  a  wcmlerlui  change 
in  his  favor,  and  in  place  of  her  former  sneers,  co^eeiv- 
ed  th(»se  tender  sentiments  for  him,  which,  as  we  sliall 
see  hereafter,  acc(nnpanied  her  through  life. 

Ben  now  began  to  contract  acquaintance  with  all  such 
young  persons  in  PhilaiU'pnia  as  were  tond  of  readings 
and  spi-nt  his  evenings  with  them  very  agreeably:  at  * 
the  same  tune  he  pick  d  up  mo:iey  by  his  u.dustry.  a  id 
being  quite  frugal,  ii\ed  so  na,^py,  that  except  toi-  his 
parents,  he  seldom  ever  thought  ol  i:5;>sion  nor  fest  any 
wish  to  see  it.  An  atfair^  however  tuined  up,  winch 
-sent  hiui  home  inucii  sooner  than  he  expected. 

His  urolin  r-in-'aw,  a  captain  Holmes,  ol  a  trading 
■sloop  from  Boston  lo  Delaware,  happening  at  ^Nmvcas- 
tle  to  hrar  tiiat  Ben  was  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  uwa. 
that  Uis  -atner  v. as  all  but  liistracted  on  acciuntoi  bis 
guaden  eiopemeut  from  hoiwe,  and  assured  him  that  if 
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ne  vvoiiiH  buf  return. u'hici)  he  eaniesflv  pres?efl  !>im  to 
<lo,  evety  thiiio-  should  be  settled  to  h»8  satisloctum. 
Ben  itismediately  a^swert'd'his  li-t*er.  thanked  him  foe 
hj>.  advice,  and  stat-  d  liis  reasons  for  quittiriii  Rostun, 
with  )  force  and  clearness  that  so  highly  dtdii:hted  cap* 
tain  Holmes,  that  he  shewed  it  to  all  ^i>  acquiintarvce 
at  Newcastle,  and  auioni:  the  rest  to  sir  William  Kc  th, 
^ovHrnor  of  the  province,  with  whom  he  liappened  to 
iline.  The  jjovernor  read  it.  and  appt^aref-  surprised 
when  he  learnt  hi«  airp.  "^JVhif,  this  must  be  a  yfning 
7nan  nf  ecciruordinary  taletits^  captain  Holmefi^''''  said  t^e 
g'  V«*rnor,  *'veru  extraordinarij  talents  indeed  and  oii'j^ht 
to  be  encou)'ao:ed;  ice  have  no  printer  in  Philadelphia 
now  worth  afis^,  and  if  this  youn^  man  will  but  set  up, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  success.  For  my  part.  I  irill 
give  him  all  the  public  business^  and  render  him  everg 
other  servicp  in  my  power." 

0[»e  day  as  Kemierau'l  Ben  were  at  work  near  the- 
wiudovv,  tney  saw  the  ^jovernor  and  colon**!  French 
cross  the  street  and  mnke  directly  lor  the  printit»jr-of- 
fice.  Kejruer  not  doubtinj;  it  was  a  v>s»t.  to  himseif  hur- 
ried down  stairs  to  meet  them.  The  «;overnor  takwig 
no  notice  of  Keimer  but  eaw;erlv  inquiring  lor  V{»unu  Mr. 
RANKLiN,  came  up  .-.tan-s.  and  with  a  condescension  to 
wh;c-j  Beii  had  not  been  accustonv<=d,  introduced  hi  i'.seif 
to  him — desired  to  bi  come  acquainted  with  him^ — and 
after  obhfriTigrjj  reproachins;  liim  for  not  having  made 
himst^lt  k  iown  when  he  first  came  to  town,  invited  him 
to  the  tavern  where  he  and  colonel  French  were  going 
to  break  a  bottle  of  old  Madeira. 

If  Ben  was  surprised  old  Keimerwas  thunderstruck. 
Ben  went,  however,  with  the  2;overnor  and  the  coh)neI 
to  the  tavern,  where,  while  the  Madeira  was  circulatifig 
in  cheerlul  Dumpers, the  g;<>vernor  proposed  to  hini  to  set 
up  a  printing  office,  st  iting  at  the  sane  tim.*  the  great 
clvaaces  of  success,  and  promising  that  botii  himself  and 
colonel  French  wouid  use  their  influence  in  procuring 
for  him  the  public  priiiting  i)^  both  governments.  As 
Bea  appeared  tu  flouut  whetiier  ins  fatlier  would  assist 
him  in  this  enterprize, sir  William  sa'd  that  he  would 
give  t!ie  old  gentleman  a  letter  in  w'nich  he  would  r^pre- 
se.st  th.-' a«ivan»aii;es  oi  the  ^ciieme  n  a  lignt  that  would; 
he*d  be  bouad,  Uetermine  him  in  his  favor.  It  wag  tUus 
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eoncluilcd  that  Ben  should  r^turti  to  Boston  by  the  frrst- 
vessel,  with  the  {rovernor's  letter  to  i^ood  iAi\  Josjas:  in 
tht*  mean  time  Ben  was  to  continue  witl>  Keinier,  iVom 
whom  th'S  project  was  to  be  kept  a  secret. 

The  iroveinor  sent  every  now  anrl  then  to  invite  Ben 
to  dine  with  him.  v\  hich  he  considered  as  a  very  great 
honin-,  especially  as  his  excellejicy  always  receivetl  and 
conversed  w  th  Isim  in  the  most  familiai   manner. 

In  Apiil,  1724,  Ben  embarked  for  Boston,  where, 
afttr  a  t'oi  trdifht's  passa«^e,  he  arrived  in  safety.  Hav- 
in«:  been  ahsent  seven  months  from  his  relatives,  who 
h^ji  never  heard  a  syllable  of  him  all  that  tim^^,  h^s  sud- 
desi  ajjpearance  threw  the  fa'ndv  into  a  scream  of  joy, 
a  id  txceptina;his  »our  faced  brother  James,  the  whole 
squad  u;aye  him  a  most  hearty  welcome.  After  much 
e."bracing  and  kissing;,  and  some  tears  shedo  both 
sides,  as  is  usual  at  such  meetings,  Ben  kindly  if^quired 
after  his  brother  Ja:np.>i,  a o'l  went  to  Pee  hiiu  at  i^is  print- 
ing office,  not  without  hopes  of  making  a  favorable  im* 
pressioii  on  him  by  his  dress,  which  was  handsom*  far 
beyond  v.hat  he  had  evrr  vjori\  in  his  bi other's  service; 
a  couiplete  suit  of  broid  cloth,  b:'a»»di'  <•  new — as  ele- 
gant silver  watch  and  chain-— and  ha  purse  crammed 
with  Peary  five  poano  s^^rling — ail  in  siivp;-  do'iars. 
But  it  would  not  all  do  to  win  over  James.  Nor  ^ndi-ed 
is  it  to  be  v/oneiered  at;  for  in  (osina  Bjn  he  l'.a<!  iost  a 
most  cheerful  obli^  j:o  |ad,  whose  rare  g-nius  and  in- 
dustry in  writini^,  printing,  and  seMinj^  his  panipidets 
and  papers,  had  broui^ht  a  noble  grist  to  his  nu'l. 

Ben's  para»le  thereTore  of  his  fine  cl'.)tn<^s,  ami  watch, 
aiid  silver  <loilars,  only  n»ade  things  v/  »rse  with  Jasnes, 
serviog  but  to  make  him  the  more  sensible  of  his  UjSs; 
so  alter  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  dark  side 
long  look,  he  turned  a^arn  to  his  work  without  saying 
a  syllable  to  him.  Tiie  behaviour  of  his  own  journeymen 
€ontribute«l  still  the  more  to  anger  poor  James:  for  in- 
stead of  taking  part  with  him  in  his  prejudices  against 
Bhh,  they  ail  appeared  quite  delighted  with  him;  and 
breaksni;  off  iVoin  their  work  and  gathering  around  him^ 
with  lool<s  full  of  curiosity,  tliey  asked  him  a  world  of" 
questions. 

Philadelphia!  sai'l  they,  Odear!  have  you  been  all  i 
the  way  there  to  Philadelphia] 
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Ben  said,  yes. 

M'hy  Phiia   f- fphia  nuist  be  a  tarnal  nation  way  off! 

F(»'jr  hu!  (iir«i  inik'S,  S)ai<l  Ben. 

At  this  tliey  sfanvl  on  '.iai  in  silent  wonder,  for  hav- 
ing been  lour  hutKice-.'  miles  from  Boston! 

Atul  so  they  have  ^ot  sprinting  office  in  Philadel- 
phia! 

Two  or  three  of  them,  >arrt  Ben. 

O  la!  wh>  that  will  starve  us  all  here  in  Boston. 

Not  aral'.said  Ren:  their  aJver-xsim^  ^^lost  pocket 
hooks*  ■—''tuuaitay  servanls''  anu  ^'stray  c«trs" in  Ph-j- 
ade'phia.  can  iMi  jd  ,rt  starve  you  hvieiu  Boston,  than 
the  cat-lish  of  Delaware,  by  pitkinji  up  a  i\'\v  solt-craiiS 
therf.  cat;  sta»  ve  our  cat-tish  ;  ere^in  Bostoa  !iarbo..ir. 
The  vvoi  Id's  bi^  t-jjouuh  for  us  a  1. 

V'vell  i  wu/ider  n..\v  iJ  they  have  any  such  thin;i  a« 
money  in  Piii.'a<le!pi.ia? 

Beii  thruHt  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  bsou'^ht  un  a 
vvhol-.-  fis    full  .,f  dollar.!  °        * 

The  dazzlifigsihei  strut  k  thrni  all  speechless. -ap- 
ing an.:  -azifigat  hUu  aud  ai  t  arh  other.  Poor  folh^vvs, 
they  hjKJ  never,  at  one  ,  si-er.  s<!  n.ucis  «d  that  pi<-cr.us 
nufa!  .fi  Boston:  the  tnoiiey  tliere  being  nothing  but  a 
p-or  paper  proc. 

Ti>  ke  p  up  their  stare,  Ben  drew  his  silver  watch, 
wh;ch  stion  jiad  lu  take  the  rounds  anKtng  tiiem,  everj 
one  insistuig  to  have  a  look  at  it.  Theiu^'to  crown  all, 
hr  gave  tiien.  a  shilling  to  drifik  h^s  fiealth;  and  alter 
fteli  ngthesn  what  gr*  at  things  iav  f-ef'oie  then:  it  r.ey 
wouM  butcooti;.uf  indusiriom  and  prudent,  and  ...ake 
thfuiSL-ives  masters  oj' their  trade,  he  went  back  to  tlie 
house. 

i'liis  Visit  to  the  office  stung  poor  James  to  the  quick; 
for  uhtn  his  mother  spoke  to  bin-,  ot  a  recof*c-Iiation 
>v:ti.  B.;.,  and  said  l.ow  happv  she  ^h<  uld  be  t  see  thenj 
like  orotheis  ai;ain  before  shVditd,  he  flew  i'^to  a  pas- 
S!ors  anu  tobi  her  such  a  thing  wouUl  never  be,  for  liiat 
Bei>  had  so  insulted  hi.n  bptole  his  men  that  tie  would 
nev  r  (or-ive  nor  for^-et  it  a^  long  as  he  I  ved.  But  Ben 
hac.  the  satistaction  to  live  tu  see  that  James  was  no 
pso^.i^iet.  For  When  Jaoes,  manv  years  after  this,  fell 
beiiUM:  nacd  and  -otquit-  b^w  ;!,  the  world,  Ber»  lent 
hun  mo  ^y  at.d  was  a  sv.-  idy  friend  to  hwn  ami  kis  fam-^ 
ily  ali  ti)e  days  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BUT  we  have  said  nothing;  yet  about  the  main  ob- 
ject, of  Rrt/s  su(l<len  return  to  Boston,  i.  e.  goveriior 
Ke. til's  letter  to  his  father,  on  tlie  ^vaml  project  of  set- 
t'u  ii  him  up  as  a  printt-r  in  Philadelphia.  'Fne  rea«ler 
ha<l  hern  to'tl  that  ail  the  lam  ly,  his  brother  Jaoies 
excepted,  wire  griatlv  rejoued  to  see  Ben  ai:;ain. 
lit.t  amono  »hem  all  there  v^as  nont-  wltose  heart  felt 
haltsuch  joy  as  »lid  that  ofhis  f.ither.  i?e  had  always 
floated  on  tins  \  oui.f;  son,  as  one  whose  rare  treniu^.  asid 
uiicoj.qu'Tabie  industry, 'f  but  comluctecl  i.}  prudence, 
would  assuredly,  one  day,  lea(i  him  to  greatness.  His 
sudden  elopement,  as  we  have  seen,  had  i;ireat!y  <i!S-  -^ 
tressed  the  old  matJ,  especially  as  he  was  under  t!'e  im- 
pression that  he  was  gone  to  sea.  And  when  I  -  le- 
memhered  how  few  tiiat  y;*)  out  at  his  young  and  inexpe- 
vienc'd  au;e.  ever  r«'furn  better  than  biack;ruardv  ar.d 
vati,abonils,  ids  heart  sickened  within  hiui,  ami  he  was 
alnujsT  teady  to  wish  he  had  never  Hved  to  IVe.i  the  pang 
of  sum  bittei  d,sap]>ointment  in  a  chi'c!  so  beloved.  He 
counted  the  davs  of  Ben's  absence;  by  nig)it  his  sleep 
d«'parted  irom  his  eyes  for  thuking  of  his  soi<;  an«{  all 
day  lon^,  \vhen«n'erhe  heard  a  rappina;  at  tne  tloot,  his 
hiai  t  wouhi  leap  with  evpecfation:  '*vvho  knows,"  he 
w«»uld.  say  to  liimsfll,  "but  this  n>ay  be  my  chibl.^'* 
And  aitin»u-h  he  ^vould  feel  disappointed  when  he  ^aw 
it  was  not  Ben  who  rapped,  yut  he  was  afrai<.i,at  tmis's, 
tosee  him  iesthe  should  see  Inm  covered  with  tiie  n»ai  ks  \ 
of  dishonor.  Who  then  can  teli  what  this  anxious  fa- 
ther felt  when  he  s:iw  his  son  return  as  he  did.?  Not  m 
the  li.ean  apparel  a-sd  sneakin*^  looks  of  a  drunkard,  but 
in  a  dress  far  soore  genteel  than  he  himself  had  ever 
been  able  to  put  on  hnn;  while  his  beloved  cheeks  were 
fresh  uith  ttMoperance,  and  his  eyes  bright  with  iuno- 
eence  and  conscious  we'd  doin<r.  Imagination  dw^'ils 
with  pleasure  o«  the  tender  scene  that  marked  that 
meetini^,  where  the  withered  cheeks  of  seventy  anu  ti«e 
fior.d  bjooui  ofsever.teen  nut  to^^ether  in  the  eager  em- 
bracH  oi  }.arerital  att'eetion  and  ilhal  gratitude. 

•"God  bless  my  son!"  the  sobbing  sirohe  si«^h'd. 
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^^God  bless  my  sire.'"  that  pious  son  replied. 

Soon  as  tiie  happy  father  cou'd  recover  his  articula- 
tion, with  jj;r"at  tenderness  he  said,  *'but  how,  inj  belov- 
ed boy,  couid  you  give  me  the  pain  to  leave  me  as  you 
did?'*' 

**VV  hy  you  know,  my  dear  father."  replied  Ben  *'that 
I  could  not  live  with  my  brother;  nor  would  he  let  me 
live  with  the  other  printers;  and  so  1  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  living  on  a.n  aijed  father  fiow  that  1  was  able 
to  work  for  myself,  I  tletermineti  to  leave  Boston  and 
seek  my  fortune  abroad.  And  knowincr  t'lat  if  I  but 
hihttMi  n)y  intentions  you  would  prevent  me,  I  thought 
I  would  leave  \ou  as  1  d  d." 

**But  why,  my  son.  did  you  keep  me  so  long  unhappy 
about  your  fat  ,  and  net  write  to  me  sooner?*" 

**i  knew  ather,  what  a  deep  interest  you  took  in  my 
weiiare,  anti  therefore  I  resolve*!  never  to  write  to  yoa 
untd  Dy  my  own  industry  and  economy  1  had  j^ot  my- 
self uito  such  a  stare  thai  I  couid  wiite  to  you  with 
ple?^sure.  This  state  I  did  rjot  attain  to  till  lately. 
Ans;  just  as  1  was  uoing  to  write  to  you  a  strange  affair 
took  place  that  d*^ciiUd  me  to  come  and  see  you  rather 
than  write  to  Y<>n." 

'•*l-an;>;e  aftXir!  what  can  that  mean,  my  sun?" 

*'^^  hv.sii, tiie  governnr  of  Pen/isylvania,  sir  ^>  illiara 
Keith — i  tiars*  say,  father,  you  have  «lten  heard  of  gor- 
eriior  Keito?" 

'"i  may  -lave  heard  of  him,  child— I'm  not  positive — 
hvA  what  of  governor  Keith?-* 

*-Whj  he  has  taken  a  wonderful  likirig  to  me,  fa- 
ther!" 

,  ''^Aye!  has  he  so?"  said  the  old  man  with  joy  spark- 
ling in  h?s  tyes.  "Well  J  pray  (iod  yoa  may  be  grate- 
fu'  lor  such  (avours,  my  son,  aad  make  a  goid  use  of 
them'/' 

"Yea.  father,  he  has  taken  a  great  liking  to  me  sure 
cniJUgSi;  he  syys  1  am  the  only  one  in  Phila<lel  phia  vvio 
k(iuvv8  any  thing  about  pr  ntmg:  and  he  says  too,  that 
if  i  wiii  only  come  and  set  up  'n  P'dladelphia,  he  will 
Riaki  m^  toitune  for  me  in  a  trice!!" 

Ui!  Jo?.. as  here  shook  his  iiead;  *'No.  no,  Beri!-*'said 
he,  **Wiat  will  never  do;  that  will  never  do:  you  are 
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too  young  yet,  child,  foi   all   that,    a  great   deal  too 

young. 

*'So  I  toUl  him,  fathei-,  that  I  was  too  young.  And 
1  told  hiu)  too  that  1  was  certain  you  would  never  give 
your  coiiseiit  to  it. ' 

*'Y<  u  were  right  tliore,  Ben;  no  indee<l,  I  could  ne- 
ver iiivc  my  consent  to  it,  that's  certain.** 

''So  I  told  the  governor,  lather;  but  still  he  would 
fiave  it  tiiere  was  so  fine  an  opeftir.g  iu  Phdadelphia, 
and  that  I  would  fill  it  so  exactly,  tliat  n  thing  could 
bi*  A  a.  tins  to  insure  your  approbat^or;  but  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  it.  And  to  tiiat  -Mid  be  has  written  you 
a  letter." 

"A  letter,  child!  a  letter  from  governor  Keith  to 
nir!" 

"Yes,  father,  here  it  is." 

AVith.  itreut  eagerness  the  old  gentleman  took  it  from 
Be.<;  ar.d  diawi  ig  his  spectacles,  read  it  ovei-  and 
over  again  witii  much  eagerness.  When  he  was  done 
he  lilted  his  eyes  to  heav/n,  wiiile  in  the  motion  of  his 
lips  and  ciuuige  of  couistt-nance,  Bei  could  clearly  see 
thar  the  soul  nl  ius  father  was  bieathing  dO  ^jacu  ation 
of  praise  to  God  on  his  accoufst.  Soon  as  his  Te  neum 
was  finisiied  he  turned  to  Bei.  with  a  countei.aiice  Or.u'ht 
With  holy  joy,  aisd  saiti,  *'B<-;n,  I've  cause  to  i)e  hapj  y; 
my  son,  I've  cause  to  be  i>apj)y  indeed,  ()  'iovv  i\  rfe- 
re<jtiy  hav^  things  turi  ed  out  with  y^sl  Glut's  b  e.ss- 
ed  name  be  praised  for  it,  how  odf  itntiy  havi  ihev 
turntMJ  out  to  what  1  dreaiie*.!  I  was  afiaid  vou  v\eie 
gone  a  poi,r  vagabond,  on  tiie  seas;  but  ir.stead  of  tliat 
you  had  fixed  y(»urseif  i:*  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
the  c<tuntry.  1  was  aft  aid  to  see  you;  yes,  my  «;ear 
child,  I  was  all  aid  to  see  you.  lest  I  should  see  vou 
cliHl  in  the  me^n  garb  of  a  oor  sailor  b<'y;  but  there 
1  behold  ytur  c'ad  m  i\\^  drrss  o!  a  geiit:em;in!  i  trem- 
bled lest  you  had  been  degrading  yourself  into  the 
low  company  of  t!;e  profarn-  and  worthit-ss;  and  lo! 
you  have  been  all  th.  time  exalting  3'ourself  into  the 
high  society  of  g:eat  men  and  governors.  And  all 
tliis  'n  so  s^'.ort  a  ttme  and  in  a  way  most  ho;sourahie 
to  yourself  an-i  therelore  m<»st  deiis-fitful  to  me,  I  mean 
by  your  vii  tiM;^  and  your  close  attv-ntion  to  the  duties 
^f  a  most  u»etul   profession.     Go  on,  oiy   son,  go   on! 
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and  may  God  AInv.ifMVjwho  has  si'ven  you  wis'lom  to 
be^in  s:t  gionous  a  course,  jrrant  vou  fortitude  to  per- 
severe in    t!*' 

Beri  thanked  his  father  for  the  continuance  of  his 
love  and  so''CJtude  for  hnn;  and  he  told  him  more- 
over, that  one  principal  thing  that  had  stirred  him  up 
to  act  as  he  had  done,  was  {lie  joy  which  he  knew  he 
shouUI  be  iijivins  him  thereby;  as  also  the  great  trou- 
ble whTch  he  knew  a  contrary  conduct  would  have 
brought  upon  him.  Here  his  father  tordei  !y  embraced 
him,  and  sa  d,  "blessed  be  God  for  giving  me  such  a 
son!  I  have  alwavs,  Ben,  fed  myself  with  hopes  of 
great  thii.gs  from  you.  And  now  I  have  the  joy  to  say 
my  hopes  were  not  in  vain.  Yes,  glory  to  God.  T  trust 
niv  precious  hopes  of  you  were  not  in  vain.'*  Then, 
afltM-  making  a  short  p-iuse,  as  fron»  fulness  of  joy,  he 
went  on,  *«bijt  as  to  this  letter,  niy  son;  this  same  letter 
here  froiw  governor  Keith;  though  nothing  was  ever 
niore  flattering  to  you,  vet  depend  upon  :t,  Ren.  it  will 
nev^r  do;  at  least  not  vet  Jiwhiie. — The  duties  of  the 
place  are  too  numerous,  cliild,  and  difficult  for  any  but 
one  who  has  "^^ad  many  more  years  of  experience  than 
j<»u  have  had." 

**WeH  then,  ft  the  r-,  what's  to  be  done,  for  T  know 
that  the  governor  is  so  very  anxious  to  get  me  into  this 
place,  that  he  will  har«l'v  be  sad  nay?" 

*•\^'hy,  mv  dear  noy,  wf>  n\ust  still  decline  it,  for  all 
that:  not  o?ilv  because  from  your  vtry  un'ine  age 
an<I  inexner'.ence,  it  may  involve  you  in  ruin;  but 
also  b«"cause  it  actually  is  not  in  your  power.  It  is 
true  the  governor,  from  his  letter,  appears  to  have 
the  <i;reatest  friendship  in  the  world  for  you;  but  yet, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  tliat  he  would  a<lvance  funds 
to  set  you  up.  O  no,  my  dear  boy,  that's  e.'-tirely  out 
of  the  question.  The  governor,  t!iouo;h  perhaps  rich, 
has  no  doubt  too  many  poor  fiietids  and  relations 
hanging  on  him,  for  you  to  expect  any  thing  from 
that  quarter.  And  as  to  myself,  Ben,  with  all  my 
love  tor  you,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  assist  you  in  such 
an  affa:r.  My  family  you  know,  is  very  ltri;e,  and  the 
profits  of  my  trade  but  smail,  insomuch  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  there  is  nothing  left.  And  indeed  I 
never  can  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  God  for  that  health 
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and  blessing  which  enables  me  to  feed  and  clotiie  them 
every  year  so  pleiitifultj." 

Seeing  Ben  look  tather  serious,  the  old  jjeiitlenr-.an, 
in  a  livelier  tone,  n^sunied  nis  speech,  **Yes,  Bm,  all 
this  is  very  tjue;  out  yet  let  us  not  oe  liisiieai  tened. 
Although  we  have  no  funds  now,  yet  a  noble  supply  is 
at  hand'." 

Wlirre,  father,"  said  Ben,  rous^^d  up,  *'vyherer" 

"Why,  in  your  own  viitues,  Ben,  at  your  own  vir- 
tties,  my  boy — 'ihere  are  the  noblest  funds  that  Ood 
ean  bestow  on  a  young  man.  AM  other  funds  may  (  a!- 
sdy  be  drained  by  our  vices  and  leave  us  poor  in- 
deed. But  the  virtues  are  fountains  ti  at  never  fail: 
they  are  indeed  the  true  riches  and  honours,  only  by 
other  names.  Only  persevere,  my  son,  in  the  virtues, 
as  you  have  already  so  bravely  be^un,  and  the  grand 
object  is  gained.  By  the  time  you  leach  twenty-one, 
for  every  friend  tliat  you  now  have  you  will  have  ten; 
and  for  every  dollar  an  hundred;  and  with  these  y«»u 
wdl  make  thousands  more.  Thus,  under  God,  you  udl 
have  the  glory  to  be  the  artificer  of  your  ow  n  fame 
and  fortune:  and.  that. will  bring  ten  thousand  times 
more  honor  and  happiness,  to  you,  Ben,  than  all  the 
money  that  governors  and  fathers  could  ever  give 
you.*' 

Ben's  countenance  brightened  as  his  father  uttered 
this;  then  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  as  of  strong  hope  that 
»uch  great  thino;9  might  one  day  be  realized;  be  said, 
*<well  father,  God  only  knows  what  I  am  to  come  to; 
but  this  I  know,  that  1  feel  in  myself  a  determination  to 
do  my  best." 

I  believe  you  do,  my  son,  and  I  thank  God  most 
heartily  that  1  have  such  gocd  reascm  to  believe  you 
do.  And  when  I  consider,  on  one  hand,  what  a  fine 
field  for  fame  and  fortune  tl  is  new  country  presents 
to  young  men  of  talents  and  enterprise:  and  on  tiie 
other  hand,  what  wonders  you,  a  poor  unknown  and 
unfriended  boy  have  done  in  Philadelphia,  in  only  six 
montlis,  I  feel  transported  at  the  thoujilit  of  what  you 
may  yet  attain  before  my  grey  hairs  desceiid  to  the 
grave.  Wh»  krtows,  Be^i,  for  God  is  go  d,  niy  son, 
who  knows  but  that  a  fate  'ike  that  of  youcg  Joseph, 
whom  his  brethren  drove  into  Egypt,  may  be  in  reserve 
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tor  vou?  And  who  knows  but  that  old  Jacob's  joys 
may  be  mine?  that  iike  turn,  after  all  ny  aoxietit'S  on 
your  account.  I  may  yet  hear  the  naineitltny  youngest 
son.  my  beloved  Benjainin,  cominji;  up  tVoui  the  South, 
pertumed  with  praise  for  his  great  vjrtues  and  services 
to  his  country?  Then  when  1  hear  the  soumi  of  his 
fame  rising  Irom  that  di>taitt  land,  like  t.ie  pleasant 
thunders  of  suionier  before  refreshiMjj;  showers,  and  re- 
member how  he  used  to  sta(jd  a  little  prattlinii  boy  bj 
my  side,  in  his  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  locks  filling  the 
candie  moulds,  or  twisting  the  snow  white  cotto  ^  wicks 
witM  his  t'^nder  fingers.  O  how  will  such  remembrance 
lU'hten  up  the  dark  evening  of  my  days,  and  cause  my 
settitig  sun  to  go  down  in  joy!" 

He  spoke  this  hi  tones  so  melting,  that  Ben,  who 
was  sitting  by  his  father's  side,  fell  with  his  face  on 
his  bosom,  without  saying  a  word.  The  fond  parent, 
hearing  hnn  so'>,  teiiderty  embraced  hitn,  anrl  with  a 
voice  broken  with  suhs,  went  on,  **Yes,  my  sou,  the 
measure  of  my  joys  will  then  be  full.  1  s  lall  have 
nothini(  to  detain  me  anv  longer  in  this  vaie  of  trou- 
bles,  but  shall  gladly  breathe  out  my  life  in  praise  to 
God  for  this  his  last,  his  crowninii;  act  of  goodisess— 
for  this  his  blessinu  me  in  my  son." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  feelings  of  both  being 
too  deliciousiy  affected  for  speech,  Ben  gently  raised 
his  face  from  his  father's  bosom,  and  with  his  eyes  yet 
red  and  wet  with  tea''S,  tetiMeriy  looking  at  him,  said, 
*'I  would  to  Goil,  fataer,  you  would  go  and  live  in  Phi- 
ladelphia." 

*'Why  so,  my  son?" 

''Because,  I  <lon't  want  ever  to  part  with  you,  father: 
*and  I  an,  you  know,  obliged  to  go  back  to  Philadelphia 
immediately,'* 

''Not  immf  diately,  my  son,  I  cannot  let  you  go  from 
me  immediately." 

'•Father,  I  would  never  go  from  you,  if  I  could  help 
it;  but  I  must  be  doing  something  to  make  good  your 
fond  hopes  of  me;  and  1  can't  stay  here." 

"Why  not,  my  son?" 

"Father,  I  can't  stay  with  those  who  hate  me;  and 
you  know  that  brother  Ja'i-es  hates  me  v*  ry  much." 

"O!  he  does  not  hate  you,  I  hope,  my  son." 
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*'Yes,  he  does,  father,  indeed  he  does;  because  I 
only  Jiffireti  fiMnn  hiiu  in  opinion  and  ventuifd  to  rea- 
son with  him,  he  kindled  into  passion  and  at^used  me 
even  to  blows^  tiiougii  I  was  in  the  right,  us  you  told  him 
afterwards.  And  because  1  told  hnn  1  did  n^t  think  he 
acted  tiie  part  ot  a  brother  by  me  in  wishing  to  make  me 
a  slave  so  many  years,  he  went  about  town  an«i  set  all 
the  printers  ajjanjst  me,  and  thus  drove  me  away  troni 
hoMu-  and  from  you,  my  tatlier,  wiom  I  s  »  n»uch  love. 
Ano  jusit  now,  when  1  went  to  his  office  to  see  lun»,  in- 
steau  of  running  to  meet  me  and  rej'  icing  to  see  me  re- 
turned safe  and  sound  and  so  well  dressed  and  a  plenty 
of  money  in  my  pocket,  he  would  not  even  speak  to  me 
butlooke-s  as  dark  and  angry  as  tliough  he  would  i.ave 
torn  me  to  pieces.  And  yet  he  can  turn  up  his  eyes; 
and  make  long  prayers  and  graces;  and  talk  a  great 
deal  about  Jesus  ChristI" 

'Ihe  old  man  here  snook  his  head  with  a  deep  ^roan, 
while  Ben  tiius  went  on,  '-No,  father,  1  can't  stay  here; 
I  musjt  be  going  back  to  Phiiadeiphia  and  to  my  good 
friend  governor  Keith;  for  I  long  to  be  reahzingall  the 
great  hopes  that  you  have  been  forminii  of  me.  And 
should  God  but  give  me  a  good  settlement  in  Philadel- 
phia, then  vou  will  come  and  live  with  me.  O  say,  my 
fati  er,  wont  y«m  come  and  live  with  me.^" 

Ben  spoke  tuis,  looking  up  to  his  father  with  that  joy 
of  filial  love  sparkling  in  hisyoutiifui  eyes  which  made 
him  look  like  ait  that  we  fancy  of  angels. 

'Ihe  old  man  emaraced  him  and  said.  «*1  will,  my  son, 
i  will;  but  stay  with  me  a  little  while,  at  the  least  three 
da}s,  and  then  you  may  depart,"  \iiiii  consenting  to 
this,  the  i>l(!  gentleman  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  governor 
Keith,  thanking  him  very  heartily  (ui  ttiat  he,  so  i;,reat 
a  man,  should  have  paid  such  attentions  to  his  poor  boy; 
but  at  the  same  time  oegged  his  parilon  ior  declining  to 
do  any  thing  for  him,  not  only  because  he  had  very  little 
in  his  power  to  do;  but  also  because  he  thought  him  too 
you:»g  to  be  entrusted  with  tlie  conduct  of  an  enterprise 
that  recjuir^d  much  more  experience  than  he  possessed* 
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OF  the  Ihree  days  which  Ben,  a<^  we  have  seen 
abov  ,  i-atl  c>M  s«  uteci  to  stay  at  home,  he  spr  iit  the 
chit:ii'?;{  p  rt  wth  his  fattier,  in  his  okl  carj<iie  ti,ati«- 
factoiy.  'lis  true,  this  iia|/py  sire,  wi.ose  nut  lira  I  at- 
feetioM  toi'  Ben  as  a  son,  was  now  exalted  into  ni^hest 
respect  for  hint  as  a  )outh  ot  talents  aiut  viriaesi'dtiii 
perhaps  too,  lookiti^  up  to  iiiiu  as  a  you^g  tiioutitaiti 
oak,  waose  towering  ar:!iS  would  soon  protect  the  pa- 
rent tree,  insisted/  that  Ben  sliouui  nut  stay  in  tiiat 
dirty  place,  dn  lie  cailed  it.  But  Knowing  that  his  la- 
ther could  not  he  spared  from  h.s  daily  lauour,  Beo  in- 
sisted to  De  with  him  in  the  ol«l  shop,  and  to  assiSt  iu 
his  labmrs.  reminding  his  la  her  how  sweetiy  the  tiine 
passes  away  when  at  work  and  conversinyj  with  loose 
we  love.  His  lather  at  liugth  consenteJ;  and  those 
three  days,  now  spent  with  Ben,  were  the  hajjpiest  days 
he  had  spent  tor  a  long  tune.  His  aged  Uoso.ii  was  now 
relieved  from  (is  six  montiis'  load  of  .'ears  and  anxi'-ties 
about  this  beloved  child;  nor  only  so,  but  this  beloved 
cliiid,  shilling  in  a  ligiit  of  his  own  virtues,  was  .low 
with  hiou  and  as  a  volunteer  ot  tilial  love  was  nungung 
in  his  toils — e  ;ieriy  lending  his  youtiiiui  strength  to 
assist  hiin  in  packmgand  boxi.ig  his  candles  and  soap; 
while  his  sensible  conversation  heightened  all  t  e  time 
by  the  ciiann  ot  that  voice  and  tho»e  eyes  tiiat  nad  ever 
been  so  dear  to  hi  «:,  touchtd  his  fieait  witn  a  sweet- 
ness inexpressible,  and  made  the  happy  hours  tiy  away 
as  on  angels'  wings. 

On  the  alternoon  of  the  third  day,  as  tiiey  were  re- 
turnma;  from  dinn<M',  walking  li  vva  ;iie  gdnlen,  at  the 
foot  of  whicii  the  fac<"oiy  sto  nl,  the  old  gentleman  ult- 
his  ey.  s  to  the  sun,  suddenly  iieaved  a  deep  sign  and 
put  on  a  meiancNoiy  ;ook. 

'••High,  fatherl"  said  Biiu,  *'l  see  no  cloud  over  the 
sun  that  we  siiouui  leai  a  chan;ie  of  weather." 

*'No,  Ben,  there  is  im  cioufi  over  t;ie  su;;,  -ut  st  f  ids 
beams  tiiiovv  a  c-oi-iii  wver  y  spiriti.  i  hej  put  uie 
in  mmd  t;  a-  1  siiall  walk  here  tu-morrow,  but  vvUh  no 
sen  by  my  siUe!" 
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The  idea  was  mour  iful:  ;^ml  more  so  by  the  tender 
look  ;i!id  plaintive  to  i»9  in  .v'nch  it  was  c  >  iveyed.— 
It  wrung  the  heart  of  Hen,  who  »n  sreuc^  ij;!anced  his 
ev»'s  on  his  father.  It  was  that  teiider  ;;'aoceof  sor- 
rowinii  love  uiiich  quickest  reac!»  ■*  the  heart  ami  stirs 
up  ail  its  yearriu»i;s.  The  old  ;;ent!eman  felt  the 
nn-ai'inji  of  his  son's  looks.  T  fy  seenie  :  to  say  to 
hini,**0  my  father,  must  we  part  to-mnrroiv/''* 

*'YfS,  Ben,  we  part  ti)-nH)rrow,  and  periiaps  nevOT 
to  •»>»  et  a;;ani!'* 

After  a  snort  pause,  with  a  sio;h,  he  thus  resumed 
his  su^^ech — **Then,  O  inv  son,  what  a  wretch  were  man 
wit'iout  religion?  Yes,  Ben,  '.vitiiout  tiie  hopes  oi  im- 
rnor'a  tty,  how  .nuc'\  hotter  he  had  never  been  born? 
W  t!>out  these  his  tioblest  ca!»ac!tips  wi^rt^  but  the 
greater  curses.  The  more  delig'itfui  his  frieoiiships  tne 
more  dreadful  tiie  thou^lit  tijev  *nay  be  extinii-uished 
for  ever;  and  the  gayer  h  s  prospects  the  deeper  his 
gloom,  that  endless  darkness  ma>  so  qu-ckiy  coverall. 
AVe  were  yesterday  feedmg  fonji  hoj>es,  my  son;  we 
were  yesterday  pamtiiig  bright  cast'es  in  the  air;  jou 
were  to  be  a  great  man  and  I  a  happv  fating-.  ;^ut 
alas!  this  is  the  last  day,  my  ch'ld,  that  we  may  ever 
see  t-ach  Ocher  ai^ain.  And  the  sad  reverse  of  all  t'ds 
may  even  now  be  at  the  door;  when  I,  instead  ot  hear- 
of  my  sor)\  glnry  in  Philadelphia,  uiay  hear  that  he  is 
cold  in  his  grave.  And  when  you,  returning— after 
years  of  virtuous  toils,  returning  laden  wsth  riches  and 
honors  tor  your  happy  father  to  share  in.  may  see  no- 
thiitg  of  that  father  but  the   tomb  that  covers  his  dust.'* 

SeeiniL  the  moisture  in   Ben's  eyes,  thn  old   gentle- 
man, with  a  voice   risin^;    to  exultation,  thus  went  on, 
*'Yes,  Ben;  this  may  soon  be  tlie   case  with  us,    my 
child;    the   dark  curtain   of  our  separation   soon    maj 
drop,  and  jour  cheeks  or  mine  be  flooded   with  sor- 
rows.    But  ttianks  be  to  God,  that  curtain  will  rise 
agan  ,  a.id  open  to  our  view  those  scenes  of  liappi'iess, 
one  giance  at  which   is  suffic  ent  to  start  the  tear  of 
transport   into  our  eyes.     Yes,   Bei^  reiij,ion  assures 
us  ol  all  ti.is:  religion  assures  us  th"5t  this  life  is  uut 
the  morn«ngofour  existence — ttiat  t  ere  is  a  glorious  . 
eternity  beyond — and  t^^at  to  the  penitent,  dcato  js  out 
the  passage  to  that  happy  life  where  they  shall   soon 
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meet  again  to  part  no  more,  but  to  congratulate  their 
mutua  (eiicties  for  ever.  Then,  ()  my  sou,  lay  hold 
ol  reli^ioti,  and  secure  an  interest  in  those  biassed 
hopes  that  contribute  so  much  to  the  virtues  arid  the 
joys  ol   lite.'' 

'Father,"  said  B^  n  with  a  sigh,  "1  know  that  manj 
pt^ople  i.'ere  in  Boston  tunk  1  tiever  had  any  leiigionj 
[yf,  that  il   1  had  I  have  api)statizcri  from  it." 

'♦God  torbiu!  But  whence,  my  son,  could  these  pre- 
judices iiave  arisen?" 

'*\Vhy,  f:itlier,  I  have  for  soioe  time  pa'^t  (iisco\iered 
that  there  is  no  effect  vvifhout  u  cans  .  Tiese  prej  udi- 
ces  l.ave  been  the  eifec^  ol  my  youtnlul  errors.  V>>a 
remtinoer  father,  tlie  oid  story  of  the  p«rk,  don't  you?" 
■  -"No  cniid;  wnat  is  it,  for  i  have  forgotten  it?" 

"I  tnought  so,  fathei ,  i  f  lought  you  had  been  ao  good 
as  to  forget  it.     But  I  iiave  not,  nor  ever  shall  forget  it^' 

••  V>  iiat  is  i(,  Beo?' 

"VV  f.y,  jat  !ei,  when  our  pork, one  fail,  lay  salted  and 
ready  tor  tiie  banei,i  bejjg*  d  v<ru  to  say  grace  over  it  all 
at  once;  addicg  tnat  it  would  t/o  as  welt  and  sa\e<i 
great  deal  oj  tiuke.''^ 

'*Ps».au,  Be'.,  such  a  trifle  as  tltat,  and  in  aeUiid  toQ, 
connot  oe  remembered  against  you  now.** 

"Yes  fatiier,  1  ani  afraid  it  is.  Al!  are  not  so  loving, 
and  so  forgettul  of  my  errors  as  you.  it  was  at  tae  time 
inserted  in  the  Boston  News  Letter,  and  is  now  recol- 
lected to  the  discredit  ol  my  religion.  And  they  have  a 
prejudice  against  me  on  another  acc(»unt.  W  hiie  I  lived 
v/ith  you,  father,  you  always  took  me  to  meetirig  witli 
you;  but  when  1  left  you  and  went  to  live  with  my  bro- 
ther James,  1  often  neglected  going  to  meeting;  prefer- 
ing  to  stay  at  home  a!id  read  my  oooks  *' 

"•I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Ben;  very  sorry  that  you 
cou'd  neglect  tlie  preaehings  of  Christ." 

"Father,  I  never  ntgiected  them.  I  look  on  the 
preacliing  of  Christ  as  the  finest  system  of  morality  m 
the  worin;  and  his  parables,  such  as  "The  Pr«iligal  J?on 
— "trie  Good  Samaritan' — ''the  Lost  Sheep,"6tc.  as  mo- 
dels of  (Jiv.ne  goodness.  And  if  I  could  only  hear  a 
preacher  take  these  for  his  texts  and  paint  tuem  m  those 
ricii  colors  they  are  cap<ible  of,  I  would  never  stay  fronoi 
meeting.    But  now,  father,  when  1  go, instead  of  those 
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benevolent  preachings  and  parables  which  Christ  so  de- 
Jiir'tod  in,  I  hanliy  ever  hear  any  thin^  but  lean,  rh.;;Tj 
di^rour^es  abouf  the  Trinity,  and  Baptisms,  and  Eli-c- 
TioNs.  and  Repuobations,  and  Fixal  Perseveraxces, 
and  Covenant  s,  and  a  thousand  other  such  things  which 
do  not  strike  my  fancy  as  reli«:;i()n  at  ail,  because  not  in 
the  least  calculated,  as  I  tliink  to  sweeten  arid  ennoble 
men's  natures,  and  make  them  love  and  do  ^ood  to  one 
ani»ther." 

*'There  is  too  much  truth  in  your  remark,  Ben;  and 
I  have  oflen  been  sorry  that  our  preachers  lav  such  stress 
on  these  things,  and  do  not  stick  closer  to  the  preachings 
©f  Christ." 

'•Stick  closer  to  them,  father!  O  no,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, sir,  we  must  not  char2;e  them  with  not  stickins:  to^ 
the  text,  for  they  never  take  Christ  for  their  t^^xf,  but 
some  djtk  passage  out  of  the  prophets  or  npostle-.,  which 
will  better  suit  their  gloomy  education.  Or  if  thej 
shr'ild,  by  some  lucky  hit,  honor  Christ  for  a  text,  they 
quitkl}^  give  Idnj  the  ^o-hy  and  lug  in  Calvin  or  some 
other  angry  doctor;  and  then  in  place  of  the  soft  ^!^ow- 
ers  of  Gospel  pity  on  sinners,  we  have  nothioii:  but  the 
dreadful  thunderin<j[;s  of  eternal  hate,  with  tiie  unavail- 
ing srreanis  of  little  children  m  hell  nut  a  span  long! 
"^c.w,  father,  as  I  do  not  look  on  such  preaching,  as  this 
to  be  any  ways  pleasing  to  the  Deity  or  profitable  to 
m''.;',  i  choose  to  >>tay  at  home  and  read  my  hook^:  and  • 
trr.  ;s  tiie  reason,  [  suppose,  why  my  brother  James  and 
th»'  c'juncil-men  here  of  Boston  think  that  I  have  no  rc-r 
ligiun  " 

*  Your  strictures  on  some  of  our  ministers,  my  son, 
are  ill  rather  a  strong  style:  but  still  there  is  to.)  H):jch 
triun  in  them  to  Sje  denied.  However,  as  to  what  your 
brother  James  and  ttie  council  think  of  you,  it  is  of 
little  consequence,  provided  you  but  possess  true  reli- 
gion." 

"Aye,  True  Religion,  father,  is  another  thing;  and 
I  should  like  to  possess  it.  But  as  to  such  religion  as 
theirs.  1  must  confess,  father,  I  never  had  and  never  wish 
t-o  have  it  '* 

'But  what  do  you  mean  by  *hnr  -eligion,  my  son?" 
"^V  hy,  I  mean,  father,  a  religion  of  gloomy  forms  and 
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motions,  that  have  no  tendency  to  make  men  good  and 
ha|-pv,  'eit;.er  in  themselves  or  to  others." 

"80  t!uMi,  my  son,  you  make  man'^s  hapjjiyiess  tlie  end 

of  relis;i'>n«" 

"Certainly  I  do,  father." 

'♦Our  catechisms,  Ben,  make  God's  glory  the  end  of 

relii;iu;i." 

"I  hat  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  father,  as  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  c;.techisms,  1  suppose,  placed  God's  j^lory  in 
the  iiippiiiess  of  nian." 

"But  why  do  you  suppose  that  so  readily,  Ben?'' 
*' Because,  fnther,  all  wise  workmen  place  their  glory 
in  the  perfection  of  their  works.     The  gunsmith  glories 
in  ins  riHe.  when  she  never  misses  her  aim;  the  ciotk- 
makt'T  glor-.es  in  his  clock  when   she  tells  the  ti.ne  ex- 
'actiy.      1  hey  thus  giorv,  because  their  works  answer 
theVuds  for  which  they  Were  ma-.le.     Now  God,  who  is 
wiser  than  ail  workmen,  hail,  no  doubt,  his  ends  in  mak- 
in;i  man.      But  certainly  he  could   not  have  iiiade  him 
wi'th  the  view  ot^^-tiing  -Any  *M\n%  from  him, seeing  n-an 
has  oothini;  to  i:;ive.     And  as  jod,  from  his  own  ndinite 
riches,  has  a  boundless  povv-r  to  ^ive;  and  f'-i»m  his  in- 
finite uenevolence,  nsust  have  an  e(|«iai  dejight  \\\  :^ivi:ig, 
I  car.  hee  no  end  so  likely  for  his    M^iking  nian  a^  to 
make  hni  happy.     1  thnik,  fatlier,  ail  this  looks  quite 
reasonable." 

-' VVty,  yes,  to  be  sure,  Ben,  it  does  look  very  reason- 
able itideed." 

'  Well   then,  father,  since  all  wise  workmen  gl'xy  in 
^  their  works  when  n  ey  answer  the  ends  for  which  toey 
di.-igned  them,  God  must  glory  in  the  happiness  of  man, 
thai  oe;ng  the  end  for  which  he  made  him.'* 

*'  i  his  seems  indeed,  Ben,  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  t© 

reason." 

"Yes,  sir,  not  only  to  reason  but  to  nature  too:  for 
even  nature,  I  think,  tiither,  in  all  her  operations,  clearly 
tearhes  that  God  mu>t  take  an  exceeding  glory  in  our 
happiness;  for  what  else  could  have  led  hun  to  build  for 
u>  such  a  noble  world  as  this;  adorned  with  so  niuch 
beauty;  stored  with  such  treasures;  peopled  wMth  so 
many'  fair  creatures;  and  lighted  up  as  it  is  wiin  such 
gorgeous  luminaries  by  day  and  by  nighr?" 

"i  am  glad,  my  son,  1  touched  on  tnis  subject  ef  reli- 
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gion  in  the  way  1  didj  your  mode  of  thinking  and  rea' 
sof'naj  on  it  pleases  me  gieatly.  But  now  taking  all 
this  'or  granted,  what  is  still  ^our  idea  of  the  true  reli- 
gion:" 

"\\hy,  father,  if  God  thus  places  his  glory  in  the  hap- 
piness of  m;m,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  most  accepta- 
ble »!iinjr  (hat  man  can  do  for  God,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  true  relij^ion  of  man  consists  in  his  so  living,  as 
to  attain  »he  highest  possible  perfection  and  hapjMiess 
of  his  nature,  that  being  the  cliief  end  and  glory  of  the 
Deity  in  creatino;  him?" 

"Well,  hut  how  is  this  to  be  done?" 
^'Certainly   father,  by  imitating  the  Deity." 
"Bj  mutating  him,  child!  but  how  ure  we  to  imitate 
him?" 

•*in  his  goodness,  father." 

•*liut  wiiy  do  you  pitch  on  his  goodness  rather  than 
on  any  other  of  his  attributes?" 

"Because,  father,  this  seems,  evidently,  the  prince  of 
all  his  other  attributes,  at.d  greater  than  all" 

♦•Take  care  child,  that  you  do  not  blaspheme.  How 
can  one  ci  God  s  attributes  be  greater  than  another, 
when  all  are  intiuiter  ' 

"Why,  father,  niust  not  that  which  moves  be  greater 
than  that  which  is  moved?" 

"What  am  i  to  understand  by  that,  Ben?" 
"1  mean,  fatlier,  that  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Deity,  though  both  unspeak:ib  y  great,  would  probably 
stand  sttii  and  do  nothii;g  for  men,  were  they  not  mov- 
H  to  It  by  his  goodness.  His  goodness  then,  which 
comes  an<i  puis  his  power  and  wisdom  into  motion,  and 
thu?.  lilKs  Heaven  and  earth  with  happiness,  must  be  the 
gieatest  of  aii  his  attributes." 

"1  dont  know  what  to  say  to  that,  Ben;  certainly  his 
power  and  wisdom  must  be  very  great  too." 

"Yes,  father,  they  are  ^^x"^  great  indeed:  but  st-ll 
they  seem  but  subject  to  his  ^veute.v  benevoUnce  which 
eniists  them  in  its  service  and  constantly  gives  them  its 
own  deli^,htfut  work  to  do.  For  example,  fathei,  Vi^ 
"Wisdom  and  power  of  the  Deity  can  do  any  tiiin:..  but 
his  benevolence  takes  care  that  they  shall  i\o  n;.>tiijiig 
but  for  good.  'I  he  power  and  wisdom  of  tl;e  Ueitj 
co«i4  have  Hiade  changes  both  in  ttm  earth  and  heuTettS 
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v/idely  different  from  their  present  state.  They  could, 
for  iijsta;ic(',  lave  jiiaceii  the  sun  a  great  deal  tarrher  off* 
or  a  i^reat  deai  nearer  to  us.  But  tUef)  in  tlie  fii\>r  case 
\v  sliouid  have  been  frozan  t<»  iccles,  and  in  the  second 
scoiciied  to  C'.Jiders.  Tlie  power  of  the  Deity  c.uld 
have  given  a  tenfoid  force  to  the  vvincls.  but  t!  er  •  o  tree 
could  have  stood  on  the  lao'i  and  no  ship  cou!.;  ave 
saile'l  on  the  seas.  The  power  of  the  D  ity  coul  •  also 
have  made  cliaiii;es  as  j^reat  in  all  other  parts  ot  p.ature: 
it  c<tuld  h.ive  made  ev'-ry  fish  as  monstrous  as  a  wha  e, 
every  bird  dreadful  as  the  co'idoi ,  t  very  beast  as  vast  as 
th  J  elej)hartt,  and  every  tree  as  ^^ig  as  a  niounta'n.  But 
then  it  must  strike  every  one  tl»at  these  changes  would 
all  have  beew  utterly  for  the  worse,  rendering  tnese  no- 
ble parts  of  nature  comparatively  useless  to  us. —  1  say 
the  power  of  the  Deity  cou'd  have  done  ail  t^is,  and 
migiit  have  so  done  but  for  his  benevolence,  vvl^ich  vvould 
not  ailnw  'iuch  discords,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  estab- 
lished ail  things  on  a  scale  of  the  exactest  harMiony  witii 
the  convenience  and  happiness  of  man.  Now,  for  ex- 
ample, father,  the  sui,  thoug;!*  placed  at  an  enoruious 
distance  from  us,  is  placed  at  the  very  distance  he  should 
be  for  all  the  important  puipdses  of  ligl»t  and  heat:  so 
that  the  eartli  and  waters,  neitlier  frozen  nor  bu'-nt,  en- 
joy the  temperature  fittest  for  life  and  vegetation.  Xow 
the  meadov.'s  are  covered  vvitli  grass;  the  fields  witk 
corii;  tiie  trees  with  leaves  and  fruits;  piesenting  a 
spectacle  of  Ufiiversal  beauty  and  plenty,  feasting  all 
senses  and  gladdening  all  hearts;  while  man,  the  favj)r- 
ed  lord  of  all,  looking  around  hi«n  amidst  the  mir;gled 
singing  of  biids  aiid  skipping  of  beasts  and  leaping  of 
fishes,  IS  struck  with  wonder  at  the  beauteous  scenery, 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  that  benevolence  is  the 
darling  attribute  of  the  Deity." 

**I  thank  God,  my  sou,  for  giving  you  wisdom  to  rea- 
son in  this  way.  But  what  is  still  your  inference  from 
all  this,  as  to  the  tiue  religion.^" 

**Wh>,  my  dear  'ather,  my  inference  is  still  in  confir- 
mation of  my  first  answer  to  your  question  relative  to 
the  true  religion,  that  it  consists  in  our  imitating  the  De- 
ity in  his  goodness.  Every  wise  paretit,  wishing  tn  al- 
lure his  children  to  any  particular  virtue,  is  careful  to 
set  them  the  faircfit  examples  of  the  same,  as  know- 
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ing  that  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept.  Now 
since  the  Dtitj'.  throughout  all  his  works,  so  invariably 
employs  his  great  power  anil  wis()o?ii  as  the  ministers 
of  his  benevolence  to  make  his  creatures  happy,  what 
can  this  be  for  but  an  example  to  us;  teaching  that  if 
we  wish  to  please  liiiii — the  true  enti  of  ail  reliuioii — 
we  must  iinitatr  him  iri  his  moral  goodness,  which  if  we 
would  but  all  do  as  steadily  as  he  does,  we  should  recal 
the  golden  age,  ajid  convert  this  world  into  Paradise." 
«*Ar.  tnis  looks  very  fair.  Ben;  but  yet  alter  all  what 
are  we  to  do  without  Faith?" 

'•Why,  father,  as  to  Faitit,  I  cannot  say:  not  know- 
ing muci!  about  it.  But  this  I  can  say,  that  I  am  alraid 
of  any  substitutes  to  tlie  moral  character  of  the  Deity. 
In  short,  sir,  1  don't  love  the  fiii-leai." 

♦'Fig-leaf!  I  don't  understand  you,  child;  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  fis^-leaf.^" 

"Whv  father,  we  read  in  tlie  Bible  that  soon  as  Adam 
had  lost  tnat  true  image  of  the  Deity,  his  Moral  Good- 
ness, instead  of  striving  to  recover  it  agaitJ,  he  vvr-nt 
an<l   sewed  fig-leaves  together  to  cover  himself  with." 
"Stick  to  tne  point,  child." 

"1  am  to  the  point,  father.  I  mean  to  say  that  as 
Adam  soug't  a  vain  fig-leaf  covering,  ratlier  that,  the 
inutatmn  of  the  Deity  in  morai  i^oodness,  so  his  poste- 
rity have  ever  since  been  fond  of  running  alter  fig-leaf 
substitutes.'' 

♦•A^'el  well  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  explain  a 
little  on  that  iiead.  Ben." 

'•Fatliei-,  1  dot/t  pieteud  to  exp  ain  a  subject  I  don- 1 
Understan*',  but  i  find  in  Plutarch's  Lives  and  the 
HeathfiN  Antiquities,  which  i  read  in  your  old  di- 
vinitv  library,  and  whicn  no  doubt  give  a  trui-  account  of 
reiiiiion  a^'iong  tne  a".ciei;ts,  that  when  they  were  trou- 
bled on  acccmnt  of  t!i<  ir  ctimes,  they  do  not  seem  once 
to  nave  tiioiight  of  concihating  the  Deity  by  reforma- 
tioris  and  bv  acts  of  benevolence  and  woodness  to  be 
like  him.  No,  tiiey  appear  to  have  been  too  much  «na- 
moured  of  hist  ami  piide  anu  revenue  to  reiish  moral 
goodness:  such  lessons  were  too  mucn  agaitist  the  grain. 
But  still  something  must  be  done  to  appea->e  the  Deity. 
Weil  then,  since  t!K»y  coubl  not  sum  uji  courage  enough 
\%  attempt  it  by  imitating  his  goodness,  tiiey  v;oukl  try 
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it  by  c»axinghis  vanity — tliey  would  build  him  grand 
temples;  ami  make  liim  mighty  sacr  fices;  aHil  rich  of- 
rerino;s.     This  1  am  told,  fat^.er,  was  tlipir  fig-leaf." 

"Why  this,  1  fear,  Ben,  is  a  true  bill  against  the  poor 
Heatheiis." 

»'Well,  I  am  sure,  father,  the  Jews  were  equally  fond 
©f  the  fi<j;-leal;  as  their  own  countrymen,  the  Prophets, 
are  constantly  cha  ginu;  them.  Justice,  Mercy  and 
Truth,  had,  it  seems,  no  charnjs  for  them.  They 
must  have  fig-leaf  substitutes^  such  as  tythings  of  ?niwf, 
anise  ami  cummin^  and  making  'lona^  fraijers  in  the 
strepts^^  and  deep  groanings  with  ''disfigured  faces  in 
the  synagogues.-  If  they  but  did  al!  this,  then  surely 
they  must  be  Abraham's  children,  even  though  they 
devoured  widow's  houses." 

Here  good  old  Josias  groaned, 

"^Yes,  father,*'  continued  Ben,  '*and  it  were  well  if 
the  rage  for  the  fig-leaf  stopped  with  the  Jews  and 
Heathens;  but  the  Christians  are  just  as  fond  of  sub- 
stitutes that  may  save  them  the  labour  of  imitating  the 
Deity  in  his  moral  goodness.  It  is  true,  the  old  Jewish 
hobbies,  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  are  not  the  hobbies 
of  C!)ristians;  but  still,  father,  you  are  not  to  suppose 
that  they  are  to  be  disheartened  for  al!  that.  Oh  no. 
They  have  got  a  hobbv  worth  all  of  them  put  together — 
they  have  got  Faith." 

Hete  jjood  old  Josias  beo-an  to  darken;  and  lookinsj 
at  Ben  with  great  solemnity,  said,  '•[  am  afraid,  my 
son,  you  do  not  treat  this  jireat  article  of  our  holy  re- 
lijiion  with  sufficient  reverence,*' 

**My  dear  father,'*  replied  Ben  eagerly, *•!  n»ean  not 
the  least  reflect  on  on  Faieh,  but  solely  on  those  hypo- 
crit*  s  who  abuse   it   to   countenance   their   vices  and 


Grimes.'* 


"O  then,  if  that  be  your  aim,  ^o  on,  Ben,  go  on." 
'^Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  not  only  the  Jews  and 
Heatht  ns,  b'lt  tlu'  C''ristia>'S  also  have  their  fiji;  leaf 
suDstitutes  for  Moral  Goodness,  Because  Christ  has 
said  thatsogreat  is  the  Divine  Clemency,  that  if  even 
the  worst  of  njen  will  but  have  faith  in  it  so  as  to  re- 
pent and  amend  tiieir  lives  by  the  jjoUlen  law  of  'love 
and  good  works,'  thev  sliould  be  saveil,  many  lazj 
Christians  are  fond  ot  uverlooking  those  excellent  cqii- 
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ditions  *Love  and  Good  works/  which  constitute  the 
moral  image  of  the  Deity,  and  fix  Ujjon  the  word  Faith 
for  their  salvation." 

'*Weli,  but  child,  do  you  make  no  account  of  faith?'' 

<*None,  father,  as  a  fig  leaf  cloak  of  immorality  '* 

"But  is  not  fuith  a  great  virtue  in  itself  and  a  quali- 
fication for  heaven?'' 

"1  think  not.  sir;  I  look  on  faith  but  as  a  wectti  to 
beget  that  moral  g;oodnesSy  which,  to  me,  appears  to  be 
the  only  qualification  for  Heaven." 

*'lam  astonished,  child,  to  hear  you  say  that  faith  is 
Hot  a  virtue  m  itself." 

"Why,  father,  the  Bible  says  for  me  in  a  thousand 
places.  The  Bible  says  that  faith  without  ^ood  ivur/cs 
is  dead.'* 

*'But  dot's  not  t!.e  Bible,  in  a  thousand  places,  say 
that  without  faith  rio  man  can  please  God?" 

**Yes,  father,  and  tor  the  best  reason  in  the  world;  for 
who  can  ever  hope  to  please  the  Deity  without  his  juo- 
ral  image?  and  who  wouk!  ever  put  himself  to  the  trou- 
ble to  cultivate  the  vniues  which  form  that  imaoe,  un- 
less he  had  a  belief  that  they  were  indispensible  to  the 
[.eriection  ar.d  hhiiipin^ss  of  his  nature?" 

*'t5o  then  you  look  on  faith  as  no  virtue  in  itself,  and 
good  for  nothing  unless  it  exalt  men  to  the  iikeness  of 
God?" 

"Yes,  sir,  as  good  for  nothing  unless  it  exalt  us  to  the 
likeiiess  of  God — nay,  as  worse;  as  utterly  vile  and 
hypocritical." 

'•And  perhaps  you  view  in  the  same  light  the  Fmput^ 
ED  Righteousness,  and  the  Sacraments  ot  Baptism 
and  the  I.ord's  Supper." 

"Yes,  fatl>er,  faith,  imputed  righteousness,  sacra- 
ments, prayers,  seruitns;  all,  all  f  consitler  as  nsere  bar- 
yen  fiy;-leaves  which  will  yield  no  good  unless  they  ripen 
int»  the  fruits  of  Benevolence  and  Good  Works." 

"Well,  Ben,  'tis  well  that  you  have  taken  a  turn  te 
the  printing  business:  for  I  don't  think,  child,  that  if 
you  had  studied  divinity*  as  your  uncle  Ben  and  my- 
self  once  wished,  you  would  ever  have  got  a  licence  to 
preach." 

"No,  father,  I  know  that  well  enough;  I  know  that 
many  who  think  themselves  mighty  good  Christians,  are 
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for  getting  to  heaven  on  easier  terms  than  imitating  the 
Deity  in  his  moral  goodness.  To  them,  faUii  and  im- 
puted righteousness,  and  sacraments,  and  sour  "ooks 
are  very  convenient  thirigs.  With  a  good  stock  ofthrse 
they  can  easily  manage  niatters  so  as  to  make  a  iiftle 
morality  go  a  o:reat  way.  But  I  am  thinking  they  \vi!! 
have  to  hack  out  of  this  error,  otherwise  t;«ey  will  make 
as  bad  a  hand  o(  their  barren  faith,  as  the  poor  Virginia 
negroes  do  of  theii  boasted  freedom.*' 

'•God's  mercy,  chi-d,  what  do  you  mean  by  tliat.^" 
"Why,  fatiier,  I  am  told  that  the  Virginia  negroes, 
like  our  faith-mor.gers,  fond  of  ease  and  glad  of  soft 
6ub>titutes  to  hard  (iuties,  are  continually  sighing  for 
freedom;  '0?/  they  had  but  freedom!  if  they  had  hut 
freedom!  how  happy  should  they  he!  They  should  not 
then  he  ohliged  to  work  any  more.  Freedom  ivould  do 
every  thing  for  them.  Freedom  would  spread  soft  beds 
for  them,,  and  heap  their  tables  with  roast  pi^ss.  squeal- 
ins:  out.  ''come  and  eat  me.*  Freedom  would  s:ive  them 
fine  jackets,  and  rivers  of  grog,  and  mountains  of  se- 
gars  and  tobacco,  without  their  sweating  for  it.''  We!!, 
by  and  by,  they  get  tiieir  feeedom;  perhaps  by  running 
away  from  their  masters.  And  now  see  what  great 
things  has  freedom  done  for  them,  Wfty*  as  it  is  out 
of  tlie  question  to  think  of  work  now  they  are  free, 
they  must  give  themselves  up  like  gentlemen,  to  v^^it- 
ing,  sleeping  and  pastime.  In  a  little  time  the  curses 
of  hunger  and  nakedness  <inve  them  to  stealing  and 
house-breaking,  for  which  their  backs  are  plough;  d  up 
at  whippi(  g-posts,  or  their  necks  snapped  under  the 
galiowb!  and  all  this  because  they  must  needs  live  ea- 
sier than  by  honest  labour  which  would  have  crown- 
ed tl^eir  davs  with  character  and  comfort.  So,  father, 
it  is,  most  exactly  so  it  is,  with  too  manv  of  our  Faith- 
mongers.  Tiey  have  not  couragt^  to  practise  those  ex- 
alteti  vlitues  that  would  give  them  the  moral  likeness  oC 
the  Deity.  0!i  no:  they  must  get  to  heaven  in  some 
easier  way.  They  have  heard  great  things  of  faith. 
Fa  th,  they  are  told,  '-as  done  wonders  tVrr  other  people; 
\v^  y  not  for  them.^  Accoidingly  they  fall  to  work  and 
after  many  a  hard  throe  of  fanaticism,  they  conce  t  thfy 
havt'  got  faith  sure  enough.     And  now  they  are  happy. 

Like  the  poor  Virginian  negroes,  they  are  clear  of  all 
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vwral  working  now:  thank  God  they  can  oet  to  hea- 
ven without  it;  yes,  and  may  take  some  indulgences,  by 
the  way,  into  the  barjiain.  If,  as  jovial  fellows,  they 
should  vaste  their  tin)e  and  family  substance,  in  drink- 
ing: rum  and  smoking  tobacco,  where's  the  harm,  auH 
tfieij  sniind  believers?  If  they  should,  as  merchants-, 
san'd  their  sugar,  or  water  their  molasses,  what  great 
matter  is  tliat?  Don't  they  keep  \vp  family  prayer?  If, 
as  men  of  honor,  they  should  accept  a  challenge,  and 
receive  a  shot  in  a  duel,  what  of  that?  They  have  only 
to  send  for  a  priest  afid  take  the  sacrament.  Thus,  fa- 
ther, as  freedom  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many  a  lazy 
Virj;,iiiia!i  negro,  so  I  am  afraid  that  such  faith  as  this 
has  made  many  an  hypocritical  christian, ten  times  more 
a  chi  d  of  the  dev  1  than  he  was  before.** 

Good  old  Josias,  who,  wliile  Ben  was  speaking  at  this 
rate,  had  appeared  much  agitated,  sometimes  frown- 
inir,  sometimes  smiling;,  here  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"Yes,  13e;i,  this  is  all  too  true  to  be  denied:  and  a  sad 
thing  it  is  that  mankind  should  be  so  ready,  as  you  ob- 
serve, to  go  to  heaven  in  any  other  waij  than  by  imitat- 
in^i  God  in  his  moral  likeness.  But  I  rejoice  in  hope  of 
you,  my  son,  that  painting  this  lamentable  depravity  in 
such  stiong  colours  as  you  do,  you  will  ever  act  on 
wiser  and  more  ma;inanimous  principles.** 

"Fatiiei-,  1  don't  affect  to  be  better  than  other  young 
men,  yet  1  tlTink  I  can  safely  say,  that  il  I  could  get  to 
heaven  by  playing  the  hypocrite  1  would  not,  while  I 
have  it  in  my  choice  to  gx)  thither  by  acquiring  the  vii- 
tues  that  would  give  me  a  resen.blance  to  God  For  to 
say  nothing  of  the  exceeding  ho^iour  of  acquiring  even 
the  faintest  resemblance  of  him;  nor  yet  of  the  immense 
hapjiiness  which  it  must  afford  hereafter,  I  find  that 
even  here,  and  young  as  1  am,  the  least  step  towards  it, 
affords  a  iirt  ater  pleasure,  tnan  any  thing  else;  indeed  I 
fi'id  that  there  is  so  much  more  pK-asure  in  g-tting 
knowledge  to  resen^ble  the  Crtator,  tlian  in  living  in  ig- 
noiarice  to  resemble  brutes;  so  much  more  pkasure  in 
BKNEvox,E>cE  and  DOING  GOOD  to  rcsemble  h;ni,  tlian 
in  hate  and  doing  harm  to  resen>bie  (ien»ons,  tl.at  I 
hope  I  St  alt  always  have  wisdom  and  fortitude  sufficient 
€ven  for  niy  own  sake,,  to  spend  my  life  in  gettiiig  all 
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the  useful  knowledge,  and  in  doing  all  the  little  good 
I  possitilv  can." 

*'God  aimightj  confirm  my  son  in  the  wise  resolutions 
which  his  grace  has  enabl.'d  him  thus'eariy  to  t'orm!'* 

'•Yes,  father,  atui  bt^sides  all  this,  when  I  look  to- 
wards futurity;  when  I  consider  the  nature  of  that  (qX 
licity  whic'i  exists  in  heaven:  that  it  is  a  felicity  flow- 
ing from  tiie  smiles  of  the  Deity,  on  those  excellent 
spirits,  whom  his  own  admonitions  have  adorne<l  with 
the  virtues  that  resemble  himself:  that  tiie  more  perfect 
their  virtues,  the  brigiiter  will  be  his  smiles  upon  them^ 
with  correspondent  emanations  of  bliss  that  may,  for 
what  we  know,  t>e  forever  enlarged  with  their  ever  ea- 
larging  understandings  and  ati'ections;  I  say,  father, 
when  1  have  it  in  mv  choice  to  attain  to  all  this  in  a 
way  so  pleasant  and  honorable  as  that  of  imitating  the 
Deity  in  wisdom  aiul  goodness,  should  I  not  be  w«rse 
than  mad  to  decline  it  oa  such  terms,  and  prefer  substi- 
tutes that  would  tolerate  me  in  ignorance  and  vice?''^ 

*'Yes,  child,  1  think  you  would  be  (nad  indeed.'* 

"Yes,  father,  especialy  wiien  it  is  recollected,  that 
if  tiie  ignorant  and  vicious  could,  with  ail  their  pains, 
find  out  substitutes  that  would  serve  as  passports  to 
heaven,. they  could  not  rationally  expect  a  hearty  wel- 
come tJiere.  For  as  the  Deity  delights  in  the  wise  and 
good,  because  they  resembU^  him  in  those  qualities 
which  render  Isim  so  amiable  and  iiappy, and  would  ren- 
der all  his  creatures  so  too;  so  he  must  prop  irtionably 
abhor  the  stupid  and  vicious,  because  delormed  with 
qualities  diametrical iy  opposite  to  his  own, and  tending 
to  make  both  themselves  anti  others  most  vile  and  mi- 
serable.*' 

''This  is  awruliy  true,  Ben;  for  the  Bible  tells  us,  that 
the  wicked  are  an  abuminatian  to  the  Lord;  but  iiiat 
the  riirhteous  are  his  deiis^ht.^^ 

'•Yes,  I^ither,  and  tiiis  is  the  language  not  only  of  the 
Bible,  w;;ich  is,  perhaps,  the  gran  i  class  oook  ol  the 
Deity,  but  it  is  also  the  language  of  his  tirsi  ovhorn  b')ok, 
I  mean  reason,  v.  h.ch  teaciies,  thai  \f  "there  be  a  Gody 
and  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud  through  all  her 
works, he  must  delight  in  virtue.-  because  most  cleaiij 
conducive  to  the  pei  fection  of  mankind:  wi'ich  must  be 
the  chief  aim  and  glory  of  the  Deity  in  crcaun^  tlieafo. 
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Aiifl  for  t})e  same  reason  he  'nust  abhor  vice,  because 
tendioj?  to  the  disuracc  ami  (Jestructson  ol  his  creatures. 
Hence,  fathiM-,  I  thnik  it  I'oilows  as  clearly  as  a  deuion- 
stratit>n  in  tin'  niatheinat^cs,  fhat  if  it  were  pos^iide  for 
bad  n^en,  t':u-oug!i  faith,  imputed  righteousness,  or  any 
ottii-r  ieaf-coverwig,  to  get  to  li'aradise,  so  far  hrui  nuet- 
in^  with  any  thing  like  cordiality  from  the  Dt'ity,  they 
>vould  be  struck  ^|)eecldess  at  sight  of  theu  horrible  dis- 
siiuilarity  tohiti:.  For  while  lie  d^'lights  above  all  things 
in  ui\nig  life,  arid  the  tlut^llist  gloj'ies  in  destroying  it; 
y\\\  I'-  he  deli^ilits  in  Inapinji;  his  creatures  with  good 
things,  and  the  gambler  triumphs  m  stripping  thein; 
while  he  delights  iii  seeing  lov.  arid  smiles  among  bre- 
thre?i,  and  the  slanderer  in  promoting:  sti  if"S  and  jia- 
treds;  while  he  delights  in  exalting  the  inte  l-ciua'  and 
nn)ral  faculties  to  the  highest  degree  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  and  the  drunkard  delights  in  polluting 
and  de<:rading  botii  below  the  brutes;  what  cordiality 
can  ever  subsi>t  between  such  opposite  iiatures?  Can 
infinite  puntv  and  ben^'Vol('lice  behold  such  loonstiTS 
with  compiacency,  or  could  tliey  in  his  presence  ot. cr- 
uise than  be  filled  with  intolerable  pai:i  and  an;:ui!'h, 
and  fly  away  as  weak-eyed  owls  from  the  blazes  of  the 
meridian  sun?" 

*'Well,  Ben,  as  I  said  before.  I  am  richly  rewarded 
for  having  drawn  vou  into  this  conversation  about  reli- 
gion;  your  larigua^je  inileed  is  not  ahvajs  the  iani?;uage 
of  the  scriptures;  neithiM*  do  you  rest  your  hopes,  as  I 
could  have  wished,  on  the  Redeemer,  hwi  stiil  your  idea 
in  placing  our  qualification  for  heaven  iii  resemiuirjg 
God  in  moral  goodnesSy  is  truly  evangelical,  and  1  lope 
you  will  one  day  become  a  great  christian/' 

*'I  thank  you,  father,  for  your  good  wishes;  but  Ian 
afraid  I  shall  never  be  the  christian  you  wish  me  to  be." 
"What,  not  a  christian!" 

"No,  father;  at  least  not  in  the  name  hut  in  the  nature 
I  hope  to  become  a  christian.  Ami  now,  father,  as  we 
part  to-morrow,  and  there  is  a  stroui;  presentiment  on 
my  mind  that  it  njay  be  a  lung  time  before  we  meet 
again,  I  beg  you  to  believe  of  me  that  1  shall  never  lose 
vsiglit  ot  my  great  obligations  to  an  active  pursuit  of 
knowled^rp  and  usefulsjess.  This,  if  persev  red  in,  will 
^ve  me  some  humble  resemblance  of  the  great  author  of 
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ray  being:  in  lovino;  and  (Joinij  all  the  ^ood  I  can  to  man- 
kind.  And  then  it"  I  live,  I  hope,  niy  dear  father,  1  shall 
give  you  the  joy  to  see  realized  some  of  thv  fond  exj)ec- 
tatibns  you  have  formed  of  me.  An(i  if  I  should  die,  I 
shall  die  in  hope  of  n»eetin2;  you  in  some  'setter  world, 
where  you  will  no  more  be  alarmed  for  tny  wel'are,  nor 
I  grieved  to  see  you  conflicting  with  ajj;e  atul  labour  arid 
sorrow:  but  where  we  may  see  in  each  other  al  tha^  we 
can  conceive  of  what  we  call  Angels,  and  in  scenes  of 
untleserved  splendttur,  dwell  with  those  enhjihtened 
and  benevolent  spirits,  whose  conversation  and  perfect 
virtues  will  forever  deliijht  us.  And  where,  to  ciown 
all,  we  shall  perhaps,  at  times,  be  permitted  to  see  that 
UNUTTERABLE  Being.  vvh(»se  (I isi u tprested  goodness^ 
was  the  sprintj;  of  aii  these  felicities.'* 

Thus  ended  this  curious  dialogue,  iietvveen  one  of  the 
most  amiable  parents,  and  one  of  the  most  acute  and  sa- 
gacious youths  that  our  country,  or  perhaps  any  other 
has  ever  produced- 
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THE  three  days  of  Ben's  promised  stay  wi^h  his  fa- 
ther being  expired,  the  next  morning  he  emUraced  his 
parents  and  embarked  a  second  time  for  Philadelphia, 
but  w^ith  a  much  lighter  heart  than  before,  because  he 
now  left  home  with  his  parents*  blessing,  whidr  they 
gave  him  the  more  willingly  as  from  the  dark  sanctified 
frown  on  poor  James'  brow  they  saw  in  him  uo  dispo- 
sition towards  reconciliation. 

The  vessel  happening  to  touch  at  Newport,  Ben  glad- 
ly took  that  opportunity  to  visit  his  favourite  brot  ler 
John,  who  received  him  with  great  joy.  John  was  al- 
v.ays  of  the  mind  that  Ben  would  one  day  or  other  be- 
come a  great  man;  **/ie  was  so  vastly  fond ^'^  he  said,  **(>f 
his  book.^* 

And  when  he  saw  the  elegant  size  which  Ben*s  per- 
son had  now  attained, and  also  his  fine  mind-illuminated 
face  and  manly  wit,  he  was  so  proud  of  him  that  he 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  introduced  him  to  all  his 
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friernls.  Anions  *li^  ''fs^t  was  a  irentleman  of  the  narae 
of  Vernon,  who  was  so  pleased  with  Bert  durinj^  an 
eveninii*s  visit  at  his  brother's,  that  iie  gave  hi  u  an  or- 
der on  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  tor  thirty  pounds,  which 
he  be^jed  ho  would  collect  for  him.  Ben  reaililv  ac- 
cepted the  order,  not  without  heino;  secretly  pleaseii  that 
natuie  had  iriven  him  a  face  which  this  stranger  had  so 
readily  credited  with  thirty  pounds. 

Caressed  bv  his  brother  John  and  by  his  brother 
John's  friends.  Ben  often  thv)Uij;ht  that  if  he  were  ca'led 
OH  to  point  out  the  time  in  his  whole  life,  that  had  been 
spent  more  pleasantly  than  the  rest,  he  would  without 
hesitation,  pitch  on  this  his  three  days'  visit  to  New^ 
port. 

But  alas!  he  was  soon  brought  to  cry  oat  with  the 
poet. 

"The  brightest  things  beneath  the  sky 

Yiel'!  but  a  glimmering  light, 
"We  should  suspect  sum-;  danger  night 

Where  we  possess  delight. " 

His  thirty  pound  order  from  Vernon,  was  at  first 
KaJiK-  «l  amo"  g  his  dear  honied  deiij^hts  erjoyed  at  New- 
poi  t;  but  it  soon  presentp<l,  as  we  shad  see,  a  rou^h 
stino;.  Tids,  however,  was  but  a  flea  bite  in  comparison 
of  that  mortal  wouwd  he  was  within  an  ace  of  receiving 
from  this  same  Newport  trin.  The  story  is  this: 
Anujug-  a  considerable  carofo  (>f  live  luinber  which  tiiey 
took  on  boaril  lor  Philadelphia,  were  three  females,  a 
couple  ol  jjay  youny;  damsels,  and  a  yrave  old  Quaker 
lady.  Following  tiie  natural  ber.'t  of  ids  disposition, 
Ben  paid  gr^-at  attention  to  the  ol  '  Quak-  r:  Fortunate 
was  it  for  him  tiiat  he  did,  for  in  consequence  of  st  she 
took  a  motherlv  interest  in  hi^  welfare  that  saved  hiin 
ivuiu  a  very  u«j;!y  scrape.  P<Mceivin^  ti.at  t.e  s\as  uet- 
tiny.  ratuer  too  fond  ol  the  two  voung  women  above,  she 
drew  hin»  aside  one  day  and  with  tlie  looks  and  speech 
of  a  motlier  san),  "youn^  man,  I  am  i  i  pain  for  thee: 
thou  iia>t  n<»  parent  to  watch  o^  er  tisy  cotiduct.  and  thoa 
seemest  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  world  and  the  snares 
to  which  youtu  is  exposed  I  pray  thee  rely  upon  what 
I  te'l  tltee — These  are  women  of  baJ  characters;  i  p^^r- 
ceiNe  It  in  a  -  tlieir  actions,  if  t'ooudost  not  take  care 
they  will  lead  thee  into  danger!!" 
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As  he  appeared  at  first  not  to  think  so  ill  of  them  a? 
she  «!i«),  t^.ie  old  lady  related  of  them  many  things  she 
had  seen  and  heaid,  and  which  had  escaped  his  att'^n- 
tion,  but  which  convince;!  him  she  was  in  the  rij;ht.  ile 
thanked  her  for  snch  good  advice  and  promised  to  fol- 
low it. 

On  their  arrival  at  New  York  the  girls  told  him  wd»ere 
they  iiveiJ,  attd  invited  him  to  comf"  and  see  them. 
Their  eyes  kindled  such  a  giow  along  his  youtiiful  veins 
that  he  was  on  the  p^iint  of  melting  into  consent.  But 
the  motherly  advice  of  his  old  quaker  frienci  happily 
coming  to  his  ai«i  revived  his  wav«ring  virtue  and  fixed 
him  in  the  reso'ution,  though  much  against  the  iirain^ 
not  to  go.  It  uas  a  most  blessed  thing  for  him  that  he 
did  not;  lor  the  captain  missing  a  silver  spoon  and  soine 
other  tt'ings  from  tiie  cabin,  and  knowing  these  women 
to  be  prostitutes,  procured  a  search,  warrar.t,  and  find- 
ing his  goods  ill  their  possession  had  them  brought  to 
the  whippin;i-post. 

As  God  would  have  it,  Ben  happened  to  fall  in  with 
the  constable  arid  croud  who  were  taking  them  to  whip. 
He  would  fain  have  run  oil'.  But  there  was  a  drawinf*- 
of  sympathy  towards  them  which  he  could  not  resi-t: 
so  on  he  went  w  th  the  rest.  He  said  alterwa;  ds  that  it 
was  wtll  he  did:  Fuv  when  he  beheid  tiiese  poor^eviis 
tied  upl^o  the  stake,  and  also  their  sweet  faces  distorted 
with  terror  and  pain,  and  hrard  their  piteous  screams 
undt  r  the  srrokes  of  t'we  cow-hide  o  ;  Xui:\v  bletdme: 
backs,  he  could  not  iieip  meitii  g  irtto  ttars,  at  t^e  same 
time  savi^'g  ^a  Irmselr — now  iiau  1  L-ut  ifi'efded  to  the 
aUureinents  i-f  these  poor  cvealiiycs^  and  made  niyseif  an 
access  ry  to  their  crimes  and  sufft^riugs^  what  uould 
now  be  my  feelings.''* 

From  the  happy  escape  which  he  had  tiius  made 
through  the  sea'soiiabie  advice  <il  the  good  obi  quaker 
lady  he  learned  that  acts  of  this  sort  hold  the  first  piace 
on  tiie  list  of  cnar:ties:  a.id  tittered  it  as  a  reso>utioQ 
on  iiis  juurnal  that  he  wouid  imitate  it  a.id  do  all  in  his 
power  to  open  the  eyes  ot  all,  but  fspecia!  v  of  the 
young,  to  a  tinsely  sense  of  the  foiiies  ami  dangers  that 
beset  them.  How  well  iie  kept  his  proriiise,  will,  *tis 
likely  gentle  reader,  be  remembered  by  thousands 
wiien  you  and  I  aie  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  New-York,  Ben  went 
up  to  a  tavern,  an'l  lo!  vv!'om  shou'd  he  fi:st  ra^r  his 
eyes  on  tliere,  hut  his  oM  frit^ttd  Col'-iiS,  of  B-.ston! 

Ct»llins  had,  it  seems,  been  so  clarnied  with  Ben's 
accouiit  oT  Pliiladelphia,  that  hr  caiue  to  the  .If^tprmi- 
nati«>tt  to  try  his  fortune  there  aso:  and  jearnins  that 
Be  was  s!u»rt!y  to  return  by  the  way  of  New-York,  he 
had  juiHped  into  t'  e  first  vpsse!,atid  was  t'oere  b  dore 
hini,  waiting  U\^  arnvid.  Great  was  the  j<«y  of  B>  n  at 
siglit  of  his  frit^nd  Collins,  for  it  fh-cw  atter  it  a  train  of 
the  mr.st  pleasant  r"Co!lecti(>:!S. — But  who  can  describe 
his  fteliiigs,  when  flying  to  m^iuace  that  long  esteen?ed  > 
youth,  he  beheld  him  now  risen  ftoni  his  cliair  equa'ly 
QSiiryr  for  the  embrace,  but  alasl  ordy  able  to  make  a 
stagj;eririg;  step  or  two  before  ilown  he  came  sprawling 
on  the  floor,  drunk  as  a  lontl 

To  see  a  younjj  man  of  !:is  wit. — his  t^loquerice — 'is 
education-^his  hitherto  unsta  lied  character  and  hioh 
promise,  thus  ovei  whelme<l  by  a  \vf)rse  tliaii  bru^a!  vice, 
would  have  been  a  sad  siu:ht  to  Ben,  even  thoujih  that 
young  iiian  liad  been  an  ent(re  sti.niger.  But  oh!  iiow 
tenfold  sad  to  see  such  marks  of  ruittous  dislsi^oou"  oa 
one  so  dear,  and  fr-'in  whom  he  had  ex|.»ected  so  much. 

Ben  had  just  returned  frotn  assistir^j^:  to  put  poor  Col- 
lins to  bed,  wiicn  the  captain  of  the  v-ssel  whic!)  had 
brouglit  him  to  New-V^)rk,  stepped  up  and  in  a  very  ? 
resped||fc|panru'r  put  a  note  into  nis '-and: — Beti  open- 
ed it.  nd^ "without  considerable  agitation,  and  read  as 
folows: 

••'G  Burnet's  compliments  await  younj;  Mr.  Franklin 
—ami  should  be  glad  of  half  an  hour's  chat  with  him 
over  a  glass  of  wine." 

"G.  Burnet!"  said  Ben,  ^'who  can  that  be?'* 

**\V|iy,  'tie  the  goverrior,"  replied  the  captain  with  a 
smile.  "I  have  just  beeii  to  see  him,  with  some  letters 
I  brought  for  iiim  from  Boston.  Aad  wheii  1  tohi  him 
y/hiit  a  woild  of  books  you  have,  he  ex!;iessed  a  curio- 
sity to  see  you,  and  begged  1  would  return  with  you  te 
his  palace." 
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Ben  instantly  set  off  with  the  captain,  but  not  with- 
out a  sigii  as  he  cast  a  look  back  on  the  dooi  of  pcior 
Collins'  i)e<l-room,  to  think  what  an  honour  tiiat  wretch- 
ed you  (115  man  had  lost  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  vile 
gulps  oi  fi^thy  groy;. 

The  governor's  looks,  at  the  approach  of  Ben,  sliow- 
cd  somewhat  of  ois.ippouitinent.  He  had,  it  sot-ms,  ex- 
pected considerable  entertaiiiment  from  Ben's  conver- 
sation. But  his  fresh  aud  ruddy  countenance  s'iowed 
hiio  so  much  younger  than  he  had  cou  .te«i  on,  that  he 
gave  up  all  his  proniised  entertain mt^nt  as  a  lost  hope. 
lie  received  f3en,  however,  with  great  politeness,  and 
after  pressing  on  him  a  glass  of  wine,  took  him  int*  an 
adjoining  room,  which  was  his  library,  consHting  of  a 
lar2:e  and  well  chosen  collection. 

Seeing  the  pleasure  which  sparkled  in  Ben'^s  eyes  as 
he  surveyed  so  ma'iy  elegant  authors,  and  thougiit  of  the 
rich  stores  of  knowled-^e  which  thev  contained,  the  ^;o- 
vernor,  witii  a  smile  of  complacency  as  on  a  young  pU' 
pil  of  science,  said  to  him,  "Well,  Mr.  Franklin,  I  am 
told  by  the  captain  here,  that  you  have  a  fine  collection 
too."  p 

••Only  a  trunk  full, sir,"  said  Ben. 

"A  tiunk  full!'  replied  the  governor  <'Why,  what 
use  can  you  have  for  so  many  books.^  V^oung  peo|d'^  at 
your  age,  have  seldom  read  beyond  the  10th  chapter  of 
'Nehe.miah." 

*'[  can't  boast,"  replied  Ben,"of  having  read  any  great 
deal  beyond  ihat  myself:  out  still,  I  should  be  sorry  if  I 
could  ?H)t  g -t  a  trunk  full  of  «»o;»ks  to  read  ev.ry  six 
months."  At  this,  t  e  governor  regarding  him  w-.Th  a 
look  of  surprise,  sa^d,  •*You  must  tnen,  though  so  young, 
be  a  sciioiar;   perhaps  a  t-.^ac:;er  of  the  languages.*' 

''•No  sir,"  answered  Ben,  -'l  know  no  language  but 
my  own." 

''What,  not  Latin  nor  Greek!" 

"No,  sir,  not  a  uord  of  either." 

**Whv,  don't  you  tnifik  them  necessary.^" 

"I  do.i't  set  mvself  up  as  judge.  But  I  should  not 
Suppose  them  n  cessary. 

'•Aye!  well,  I  should  like  to  hear  your  reasons." 

<''  vVjsy,  Sir,  I  am  not  cotnpetent  to  give  reasiMi*  th^t 
may  satisf}^  a  gentleman  of  your  learning,  but  the  foU 
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lowins:  are  the  reasons  with  vvhicli  T  satisfy  myself.  1 
look  on  iaiiiiiiaiLes,  sir.  niere'y  as  arbitrary  -ouiuis  or 
characters,  whrrehy  rneti  couimuniCHtf  thiMr  i^lea•^•to 
each  otli<  r.  N*'\v,it  I  already  |..os;,t  ss  a  iani^Uiiy-e  \\\i% 
is  capalWe  o;  convevinji  more  (leas  than  I  jjtnitl  exev  ac- 
quire, wue  t  hot  wiser  ill  xnv  to  improve  my  time  in 
gett'no;  sfvse  tlir(tU;ih  that  o^.e  language,  than  waste  it 
in  „ettiiig  mer«^  sounds  tiirough  tilty  iani;uages,  even  if 
I  c«ul(i  learn  as  many?" 

Here  the  «;overnor  pause<l  a  moment,  though  not  with- 
out a  little  red  on  his  ciieeks,  for  aving  only  a  minute 
betore  put  Ben  atid  the  lOii  chapter  of  Nthemiah  so 
clo,>e  together.  Hov^ever.  catihiM<>;  a  new  idea,  he  took 
another  start.  •*\Vei;,  out,  my  dear  sir,  you  certaiiily 
diiVer  trom  the  learned  world,  wuicli  is,  }0u  kuow,  de- 
cidedly in  favour  o'  tlie  latuui^es.  ' 

4«1  vvould  not  wish  wantonly  to  diiler  from  the  learn- 
ed wnrid,-' said  Ben,  «esp' cikliy  wneo  tney  mair.tain 
optinons  that  seem  to  me  f«tunded  in  truth.  But  wiien 
this  IS  -lOt  tlie  case,  to  dither  from  them  I  have  ever 
thougl  t  my  duty;and  especially  sinc*~  I  stmiied  Locke." 
^•Locke!'  cried  the  governor  with  surpiise,  "i/''it  stu- 
died  Lnckcl" 

"Yes,  .xii.  I  studied  Locke  on  the  Understanding 
three  years  a«i;o,  when  I  v\ as  thirteen."' 

''You  auiiize  me,  sir.     You  study  liOcke  on  the  Un- 
derstanding; at  thirteen!" 
*'Yes,  si. ,  I  did/' 

<«Weii,a!)d  ,  ray  at  what  college  did  you  study  Locke 
at  thirtee!  :  {^ov  at  CambriiJ^e  colleije  in  Oid  Efi^iand, 
^\here  1  jjot  my  eciucation,  they  sevir  a;  lowed  tiie  se- 
nior class  to  look  at  Locke  till  e)i>,hte<  n?'' 

«*V\hy.  sir,  it  was  my  misfoitujje  never  to  be  at  a  col- 
lege, nor  even  at  a  ^ramt^ar  school,  except  nnie  months 
wlu-n  1  was  a  child." 

Here  the  t^overnoi-  spiuna;  rri>m  his  seat,  and  stanng 
at  Ben,  cried  ou^  "the  levi!!  well,  and  wherc-r-wuere 
di(!  you  get  your  education,  piay?" 

'«At  home,  sir,  in  a  taliow  c'iaiKlter's  shop." 
"In  a  tallow  chantiK;r's  shop.!"  screamed  the  gover- 
nor. 

**Y'  s,  sir;  my  father  was  a -poor  old  tallow  ciiandler, 
^^^th  sixteen  children,  and  I  the  youngest  of  all.     At 
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eight  he  put  me  to  scluxiL  hut  findinir  he  couUl  not  spare 
the  m»>ni  v  fioni  the  rest  of  the  childien  to  keep  me 
there,  he  t<»ok  tne  hinue  into  the  shop,  vvliere  I  assisted 
him  by  tsyiitniij  the  catis'le  wicks  ano  filii'ig  the  moulds 
aM  day,  and  at  nii>'.r  1  rea*'  by  myself.  A.t  twfiv»-,my 
father  boumi  me  to  my  brotMer.  a  printer,  in  Boston, 
.ai.d  with  Inm  I  worked  hanl  all  day  at  the  press  and 
cases,  aiid  a^aif>  read  by  myself  at  night.*' 

Here  the  y;overnor,  spanking  his  hands  together,  put 
up  a  loud  whistle,  vvliile  his  eye-balls,  wild  with  sur- 
prise, rolled  about  in  their  sockets  as  if  in  a  mighty 
mind  to  hop  out.  "Iiijposs  bte,  young  man!"  he  ex- 
claimed: '"-Inipossible!  you  are  only  sounding  my  cre- 
dulity, lean  nevrr  believe  otienalf  of  all  this."  Then 
turning  to  the  captain,  he  sa  d,  **captain,  you  are  an 
intelligewt  man, and  Iroin  Bostoii,  pray  tell  me  can  tnis 
young  man  here,  be  aiming  at  any  thing  but  to  quiz 
me?" 

**iVo,  indeed,  please  your  excellency,'"  replied  the 
captain,  ''Mr.  Franklin  is  not  quizzing  you  He  is  say- 
ing what  is  really  true,  foi  I  am  acquainted  with  his 
father  and  family." 

The  governor  then  turning  to  Ben,  said  more  mode- 
rately, "Well,  my  dear  wonderful  boy,  1  ask  your  par- 
don tor  doui)ting  your  word,  and  now  pray  tell  me,  for 
I  tcel  a  stronger  desire  than  ever  to  hear  your  objection 
to  learning  the  dead  languages." 

'*^\  hy.  sir,  I  object  to  it  principally  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life.  Taking  them  one  with  ano- 
ther, men  do  not  live  above  fortv  years.  Plutarch,  in- 
deed,  puts  it  on'y  thirty-three.  But  say  forty.  ^Ve  I, 
of  this  tuU  ten  years  are  lost  in  childiiood  before  any 
boy  think'*  of  a  Latin  grammar.  This  br'«ngs  the  forty 
down  to  thirty.  Now  of  such  a  moment  as  this,  to 
spend  five  or  six  years  in  learning  the  dead  languijges, 
especially  when  all  the  best  books  in  tiiose  langua^ics 
are  translated  into  ours,  and  besides,  we  already  have 
more  books  on  every  subject  than  suc)»  short-iived  crea- 
tures can  ever  acquire,  seems  very  preposterous." 

*'  '^  ell,  but  what  are  you  to  do  Vvith  their  great  poets, 
Virgli  and  HoMier,  for  example;  I  suppose  you  ^^^»uld 
not  think  of  translating  Homer  out  of  his  rich  liative 
Greek  into  our  poor  homespun  English,  would  you.^^** 
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"Whj  not,  sir?" 

"Why  I  shoulfl  as  soon  think  of  transplanting  a  piue 
apple  from  Jamaica  to  Boston.*' 

"Well,  sir,  a  skilful  gardener,  with  his  hot  house,  can 
give  us  nearly  as  tine  a  pine  npple  as  any  in  Jamaica. 
And  so  Mr.  Pope,  with  his  fine  imaj^ination,  has  given 
us  Homer,  in  English,  with  more  of  his  beauties  than 
v)rdir)ary  scholars  would  find  in  him  after  forty  years* 
study  of  the  Greek.  And  besides,  sir,  if  Homer  was 
not  translated,  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  would  be  worth 
spending  five  or  six  years  to  learn  to  read  bim  in  his 
own  lan^uaiie.'* 

*'You  diifer  from  the  critics,  Mr.  Franklin,  for  the 
eritics  all  tell  us  that  his  beauties  are  inimitable.-' 

"Yes,  Sir,  and  the  naturalists  tell  us  that  the  beauties 
of  the  basilisk  are  inimitable  too." 

'*'lhe  basilisk,  sir!  Homer  compared  with  the  basi- 
lisk!  I  really  don't  understand  you,  sir.'* 

"Why,  1  mean,  sir,  that  as  the  baiilbk  is  iha  more-  ^^ 
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.•_  ureaueu  lor  toe  oeautilul  skin  that  covers  his  poison, 
so  Hotner  for  the  briglit  colouritij>;s  he  throws  over  bad 
characters  and  passions.  Now,  as  I  don't  think  the 
beauties  of  poetry  are  comparable  to  those  of  philan- 
thropy, nor  a  thousandth  part  so  important  to  human 
happiness,  I  must  confess  I  dread  Homer,  especially  as 
the  companion  of  youth.  The  humane  and  gentle  vir- 
tues are  certainly  the  greatest  charms  and  sweeteners 
of  life.  And  I  suppose,  sir,  you  would  hardly  think  of 
sending  your  son  to  Achlles  to  learn  these.'* 

*"*!  agree  he  has  too  much  revenge  in  his  coniposition.** 

"Yes,  sir,  and  wiien  painted  in  the  colours  which  Ho- 
mer's glowing  fancy  lends,  whatyoutli  but  must  run  the 
most  eminent  risk  of  catching  a  spark  of  bad  fire  from 
such  a  blaze  as  he  throws  on  his  pictures?" 

"Why  this,  though  an  uncommon  view  of  the  subject, 
is,  I  confess, an  ingenious  one,  Mr.  Franklin,  but  surely 
'tis  overstrained." 

*'jSot  all,  sir,  we  are  told  from  good  authority,  that  it 
was  the  reading  of  H»»mer  that  first  put  it  into  the  head 
of  Alexander  the  great  lo  become  a  Hero:  and  after 
him  of  Charles  the  12th.  What  mdlions  o(  human  be- 
ings have  been  slaughtered  by  these  two  great  butcliers 
i'Snotknownj  biu  still  probaoly  not  a  tythe  of  what 
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have  perished  in  duels  between  i/idividua!s  from  the 
pride  and  revenge  nursed  by  reading  Honier." 

''Well,  «.ir,"  replied  tiie  governor, "I  never  heard  the 
prince  ot  bards  treated  in  this  waj  beFore.  You  must 
certainly  be  sinjiular  in  vour  ciiarjjes  ajrainst  Homer.'* 

**1  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  thuiK  or 
Homer  exactly  as  did  the  greatest  philosopher  of  anti- 
quity; I  mean  Plato,  who  strictly  forbids  the  reading  of 
Homer  in  his  republic.  And  yet  Plato  was  a  heathen. 
I  don't  boast  myself  as  a  christian;  and  yet  I  am  shock- 
ed at  the  inconsistency  of  our  Latin  and  Greek  teaci^.ers 
(geticrally  christians  and  divines  too)  who  can  one  day 
put  Homer  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils,  and  in  the 
n,idst  of  their  recitations  can  stop  them  short  to  point 
out  the  divine  beauties  and  siiblimiLies  w'hich  the  poet 
gives  to  his  hero,  in  the  bloody  work  of  slauglitering  the 
poor  Trojans;  and  the  next  day  take  them  to  church  to 
hear  a  discourse  from  Christ  on  the  blessedness  ol  meek- 
ness and  forgiveness.  ISo  wonder  that  hot-livered 
young  men  thus  educated,  should  despise  meekness  and 
forgiveness  as  mere  cowards'  virtues,  and  deem  nothing 
so  glorious  as  fighting  duels  and  blowing  out  brains  " 

Here  the  governor  came  to  a  pause,  like  a  gamester 
at  his  last  trump.  But  perceiving  Ben  cast  his  eye  on 
a  splendid  copy  of  Pope's  works,  he  suddenly  seized 
.that  as  ^fine  opportunity  to  turn  the  conversation,  so 
stepping  up,  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  in 
a  very  familiar  manner  said,  **Well,  Mr.  Franklin, 
there's  an  author  tiiat  I  am  sure  you'll  not  quarrel 
with;  an  author  that  I  think  you'll  pronounce/«z(///t^ss.'* 

•*Why,sir,''  replied  Ben,'*l  eiit*'rtain  a  most  exalted 
opinion  of  Pope;  but  still,  sir,  1  think  he  is  not  without 
his  faults." 

"It  would  puzzle  you,  I  suspect,  Mr.  Franklin,  as 
keen  a  critic  as  you  are,  to  point  out  owe." 

"Well,  sir,-'  answered  Ben,  hastily  turnino;  to  the 
place,  "v/hat  do  you  think  of  this  famous  couplet  of  Mr. 
Pope's — 

"Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

'*T  see  no  fault  there^" 

"ISo  indeed!"  replied  Ben,  "why  now  to  my  mind  a 

8* 
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man  can  ask  no  better  excuse  for  any  thing  wrong  he 
does,  than  his  icant  of  sense." 

Well,  sir,"  sanl  the  governor,  sensibly  staggered 
<'at)d  how  would  you  alter  it?" 

"Why,  sir,  it  I  might  presume  to  alter  a  line  in  this 
great  Poet.     I  would  do  it  in  this  way: — 

*'lmmodest  words  admit  but  this  defence — 
That  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

Here  the  governor  cauglit  Ben  in  his  arms  as  a  de- 
lighted hither  would  his  son,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time  to  the  captain,  *'How  greatly  am  I  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  for  bringing;  me  to  an  acquaintance  v.ith  this  charm- 
ing boy?  01  what  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  for  us 
old  fellows  to  the  converse  with  sprighttul  youth  if  they 
were  but  all  like  hiu)!  But  the  d— 1  of  it  is,  most  pa- 
rents are  as  blind  as  bats  to  the  true  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  their  children.  Most  parents  never  look  higlier 
for  their  sons  than  to  see  them  delving  like  muck-worms 
for  monev;  or  hopping  about  like  jay-birds,  in  fine  fea- 
thers. Hence  their  conversation  is  generally  no  better 
than  froth  and  nonsense/' 

Alter  several  other  handsome  compliments  on  Ben, 
and  the  captain  expressing  a  wish  to  be  going,  the  go- 
vernor shook  hands  with  Ben,  begging  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  forever  consider  him  as  one  of  his  fastest 
frien<ls,  and  also  never  come  to  New-York  without 
coming  to  see  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

UN  returning  to  the  tavern,  he  hastened  into  his 
chamber,  where  he  found  his  drunken  comrade,  poor 
Collins,  ii;  a  fine  perspiration  a»Mi  considerably  sobered, 
owiiii;  to  the  refiigeratint:  effects  ofa  pint  o!  strong  sasje 
tea,  With  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt  petre,  which  Ben,b»'fore 
lie  set  out  to  the  governor's,  had  pressed  on  him  as  a  re- 
medy he  had  somewhere  read,  much  in  vo;rue  amon^ 
the  London  topers,  to  cool  o^  after  a  rum  fever.  Col- 
lins appeared  still  to  have  enough  of  brandy  in  him  for 
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a  frolic;  but  when  Ben  came  to  tell  him  of  the  amiable 
goveinor  Burnet,  in  whose  company,  at  his  own  palace, 
he  had  spent  a  most  del itj;htful  evening;;  and  also  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  oolden  opportunity  he  hud  lost,  ot  form- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  that  noble  gentleman,  poor 
Colliys  wept  bitterly. 

Ben  was  exceedmj^ly  affected  to  see  him  in  tears,  and 
endeavoured  to  comfort  him.  But  he  refused  comfort. 
He  said,  "if  tins  had  been  the  /zrsf  time,  he  should  not 
himself  think  much  of  it;  but  he  cavididly  confessed, 
that  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  guilty  of  it,  t'lough  till 
of  late  he  had  always  kept  it  to  himself,  drinking  in  his 
c  .amber.  But  now  he  telt  at  times,"  he  said,*'an  awful 
apprehension  that  lie  was  a  lost  man.  His  cravings  for 
liquor  were  so  strong  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
his  powers  of  resistance  so  feeble,  that  it  put  him 
fearfuHy  in  mind  of  the  dismal  state  of  a  poor  wretch, 
v>'ithin  the  fatal  attraction  of  a  whirlpool,  whose  resist- 
less suction,  in  spite  of  all  his  feeble  efforts,  uas  hur- 
rying him  down  to  sure  and  speedy  destruction." 

Collins,  who  was  exceedingly  eloqueHt  on  every  sub- 
ject but  especially  on  one  so  nearly  affecting  himself, 
went  on  deploring  l;is  misfortune  in  strains  so  tender 
and  pathetic,  tliat  Ben,  \vhose  eyes  were  fountains  ever 
ready  lo  flow  at  the  voice  of  sorrow,  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping,  which  he  did  most  unfeignedly  for  a  long 
esteemed  friend  now  going  to  ruin.  He  could  bear,  he 
said,  to  see  the  brightest  plumed  bird,  charmed  by  the 
rattle-snake,  descending  into  the  horrid  sepulchre  of 
the  monster's  jaws.  He  could  bear  to  see  the  richest  la- 
den Indiaman,dismasted  and  rudderless, drifting  ashore 
on  the  merciless  breakers;  because  made  of  dust,  these 
tilings  must  at  any  rate  r«^turn  to  dust  again.  But  to 
see  an  immortal  nii-id  stopped  in  her  first  soarings,  en- 
tangled and  limed  in  the  filth  of  so  brutal  a  vice  as 
drunkenness — that  was  a  sight  he  could  not  bear.  And 
as  a  mother  looking  on  lier  child  that  is  filleted  foi-  the 
accursed  Mo'och,  cannot  otherwise  than  shed  tears,  so 
Ben,  when  he  looked  on  poor  Collins,  could  not  but 
"weep  when  he  saw  him  the  victim  of  destruction. 

However,  as  a  good  wit  turns  every  thing  to  advan- 
tage, this  sudden  and  distressing  fa'i  of  poor  Collins, 
set  BeH  to  thinking:  and  the  result  of  his  thoughts 
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noted  down  in  his  journal  of  that  day,  deserves  the  at- 
tei.titm  of  ail  vounu  men  of  this  dav;  and  ever  will  as 
loriji  as  human  nature  endures. 

'»\Vit,'"  says  he, ''in  joung  nicn,  is  dangerous,  because 
apt  to  breed  vanity?  which,  when  disapointed,  bruiirs 
them  down,  and  by  depriving  them  of  natural  ch^rlul- 
ness,  dr.V!  s  them  to  the  bottle  for  that  which  is  artifc' 
cial.  And  Icariiin^  also  is  dangerous,  when  it  is  ain^ed 
at  as  an  end  and  not  a  mean.  A  yoiniij;  man  who  as- 
pires to  be  U-arr-.ed  niereiy  i'ovfame^  is  in  danger;  for, 
ianiiiiarity  breeding  contempt,  creates  an  uneasy  void 
that  drives  him  to  the  bottie.  Hence  so  many  learned 
men  with  red  noses.  But  when  a  man  Irom  a  benevo- 
lent heart,  seeks  learning  for  the  sublime  pleasure  of 
imitating  th.e  Diity  in  doin^  good,  he  is  always  made 
so  happy  in  the  spirit  and  pursuit  of  this  gotilike  ghject, 
that  he  needs  not  tlie  stiuiuius  of  brandy." 

This  one  hint,  if  duly  reflected  on  by  young  men, 
would  render  the  name  of  Franklin  dear  to  them  for 
ever. 


CHAPTER  XX!. 

THE  next  day,  when  they  came  to  settle  with  the 
tavern-keeper,  and  Ben  with  his  iisu^l  alatrity  had  pa- 
raded his  dollars  for  payment,  pijor  Co'lirs  hun^  back 
pale  and  dumb  founded  as  a  truant  schod-boy  at  the 
call  to  recitation.  The  truth  is,  the  fumes  of  his  bran- 
dy having  driven  all  the  wit  out  of  Ins  noddle,  had  pull- 
ed it  up  with  such  infinite  vanity,  that  he  must  needs 
turn  in,  red  faced  und  silly  as  he  was.  to  gamble  with 
the  cool-headed  water-drinking  sharpers  of  Nt.w  York. 
The  reader  hardly  need  be  informed,  tluit  poor  Collins' 
pistareens,  which  he  had  scraped  together  for  this  ex- 
pedition, were  to  these  light-fingered  gentlemen  as  a 
fry  of  young  herrings  to«  the  hungry  dog-fish. 

Ben  was  now  placed  in  a  most  awkward  predicament. 
To  pay  oft' Collins'  scores  at  New  York,  and  a'so  his 
expenses  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  would  dram  him  to 
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the  last  farthins:.  But  how  could  he  leave  in  distiess  a 
young  Irieiul  with  whom  he  haii  pas.^ttl  so  u.anv  happy 
davs  aiul  nio-hts  ir)  the  eieiiaiit  pea^uie  o^  literature, 
anil  tor  whom  he  had  coDtracted  sucl)  an  attachment! 
Ben  could  not  bear  the  idea,  especially  as  his  young 
friend,  if  left  in  this  sad  conditon,  might  l>e  driven  to 
des^pair;  so  drawing  hiS  purse  he  paid  «ft'  Collins*  bill, 
^yhi*ch,  from  the  quantity  of  liquor  he  had  druik,  was 
swe'ded  to  a  serious  an>v)unt;  and  taking  hiai  by  the  arai 
set  out  with  a  heart  much  heavier  tluin  Iws  purse,  which, 
iniieed  was  now  so  empty  tnathad  it  not  been  replenish- 
ed at  Hristol  My  the  ttiirty  pounds  for  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Vernon  j^ave  him  an  order  on  a  gentieiuan  living 
there,  who  readily  paid  it,  would  never  have  carried  hiin 
and  his  flrunKencompanion  to  Philadelphia.  On  their 
an  ivai  Collins  endeavoured  to  procure  employment  asa 
mrrchant's  clerk,  and  paraded  with  great  co  ?.fidence  hi* 
letters  of  recuiar.ieadation.  our  i^U  'jr^^-h  b'^trayed 
muT^  x\nd  the  mercliants  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him  notwithstaadins  all  his  letters,  he  continued  there- 
fore to  lod-^e  and  board  with  Ben  at  his  expense.  Noc 
was  this  all;  lor  knovvinu;  that  Ben  nad  Vernon's  money, 
he  was  continually  craving  loans  of  it,  promising  to  pay- 
as  soon  as  he  sh«»uld  i^et  .nto  business.  By  thus  impo- 
sing on  Ben's  friendship,  getting  a  little  of  lum  at  on© 
tinie,  and  a  little  at  another,  ise  had  at  last  ^ot  so  mucK 
of  it,  that  when  Ben,  who  had  gone  on  lending  without 
taking  note,  came  to  count  Vernon's  maney,  he  could 
hardly  fi'id  adoll-^r  to  couiit! 

It  Is  not  easy  to  describe  the  a«;itation  of  Ben's  mind 
on  making  this  <iiscovery;  nor  the  alternate  chill  and  fe- 
ver, that  discoioured  his  cheeks,  as  he  reflected  on  nis 
own  egre^jiuus  to!  y  in  this  aifasr.  "What  demon,"  said 
he  to  himself,  as  ne  bit  his  lsp,'*could  have  put  it  '.nto  my 
head  to  tell  Coliins  that  I  had  Vernon's  moneyl  Did'at 
I  k;iOw  that  a  ilrunkard  has  no  more  reason  in  him  tiiarl 
a  hog;  and  can  no  better  be  satisfied,  unless  like  hi'o  he 
is  eternally  pullingat  his  tllthy  swill?  And  have  I  indeed 
been  ail  ^iis  time  throw  inj;  away  Vernon's  money  for 
brandy  to  addle  the  brain  of  tins  poor  scff-made.  brute? 
Well  then,  I  am  served  exactly  as  I  ds^serve,  for  tiiiis 
making  mvseif  a  ,  ander  to  hss  vices.  But  now  that  the 
money  is  ali  gone,  and  1  without  a  shilling  to  replace  if. 
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what's  to  be  done?  Vcnon  wiM.no  doubt,  soon  leaia 
that  f  l>avt»  col'('ct«'f|  bis  it)o'!»v:  «...;.  wiii  of  course  be 
daiiv  <>xprrfinfr  to  hear  (Vom  me.  But  w'-at  cars  I  write? 
Tc  tell  hirn  tliat  I  have  collected  his  money,  but  I<m  t  it 
to  a  poor,  pefMsyless  sot,  v\i!l  sound  like  a  pretty  story 
to  a  mafi  of  tiusiness!  And  if  I  dont  write  to  him,  what 
will  he  tliiiik  of  me.  and  what  ui!l  h»  come  (»f  that  higb 
opninn  he  iiad  f(»r»ned  of  me,  on  which  it  appeared  he 
would  have  trusted  me  with  thousands?  80  yon  see,  I 
have  i2;ot  mvself  into  a  pretty  hobble.  And  w^orse  tiiaii 
all  yet.liow  shall  I  ever  ajraii  lift  up  my  booby  face  to  my 
afftctionato  bidth^r  John,  after  havinof  thus  basely  stab- 
bed hini,  throuirh  his  friend,  as  also  through  the  honour 
of  our  faniMy!  O  my  dear,  dear  old  [ali;er;  now  I  see 
your  wisdom  and  my  own  r»lly!  A  th()usand  times  did 
3'ou  tell  me  I  was  too  youn<r;  too  inexperienced  yet,  to 
WJ  (lertake  by  myself.~But  no.  It  woubi  not  all  do. 
For  the  life  of  von.  you  could  nxrt  left.l  or  dcivesur.h  dir 
vine  counsel  into  this  conceited  noddle  of  mine.  I  des- 
pised it  as  the  weakness  nf  old  ao^e,  and  much  too  sl'/w 
Jor  me.  1  wanted  to  save  tune,  aud  jjet  tliree  or  four 
years  ahead  of  other  young  nn  11;  and  that  tempted  me 
to  disobedience.  Wei!,  I  am  justly  punished  for  it!  My 
bubble  is  broke.  And  now  i  see  I  shall  be  thrown  back 
as  loM<r  as  if  I  had  continued  the  apprentice  of  my 
brother  James!  !*' 

O  yoiin^  men!  young  men!  you  that  with  segars  in 
your  mouths,  and  faces  flushed  with  1  bations  of  whis- 
key, can  fancy  yourselves  clever  fellows^  and  boast  the 
long  list  of  your  dear  friends,  O  tldnk  of  the  curst's  that 
Ben  bestowed  on  his  dt-ar  friend  Collins,  for  briny:ing 
him  in  such  a  scrape,  and  learn  that  an  idle,  drinking 
rascal  has  no  friends.  If  you  think  otherwise,  it  is  only 
a  proof  tiiat  you  dont  even  yet  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Friends  >ndeed!  you  talk  of  friends! 
>\  hat,  i/ou^  who  i:jstead  of  nob'y  pressino-  on  for  vir- 
tue ami  KNOWLEDGE  and  wealth,  to  make  you  selves 
an  honour  and  tile-ssing  to  your  connexions,  are  c«)n- 
stantty,  tjy  yonv  drunken  and  gambling;  courses,  mak- 
ing y^.urselves  a  disgrace  and  curse  to  them.  And  when 
like  that  fool  in  the  parable,  your  aii  is  gone,  then  in- 
stead of  modestly  ^oing  with  him  into  the  fi»dds  to  feed 
the  swine,  you  have  the  injprudence  to  quarter  your 
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rags  and  red  nosps  on  vi)uv  dear  fr/cn''/s,  snun<rin2:  and 
borrowni**;  of  t'nem  as  lon<j  as  tiH'v'H  U'lul.  Aad  if  at 
la^t»  th<^V  should  ^et  wis-  enju^h  to  refuse  such  uticon- 
scio'uible  ifec'HTS,  as  w<m  d  suck  evpry  dr<i,p  ot  t  ,eir 
bli>'>d.  itislafitiv  vou  can  tuiti  (;iil  and  a^'ise  vour  fJi'ar 
fne-ids  as  thoujjh  they  were  p  ck-pockets. —  NV'itn.^ss 
now  inast T  Collins. 

Ju^t  as  Ben  was  in  the  midst  of  his  feviM'  and  ppt,  on 
di<^coverini»  as  aforesaid,  the  j^reat  injury  which  Colhns 
ha=i    done   him,  who  but   thai   promising  youth   shou'd 
com."  in,  red  faced  and  blowzy,  and  with  extreme  cotsfi- 
de.'CP'demanii  of  him  a  couple  of  do'Iars.      Ben,  ratiier 
tai-.y  replied  that  he  had  no  more  to  spare.  »*Psiiavv,'* 
a'  S'.vered  Collins,  "'tis  only  a  brace  .of  do'Iars  [  wa  it, 
just  to  treat  an  oil  Boston  acq  lamtance  I  fell  in  with 
at  it*'  tavern,  and  you  know  Vernon  tipt   you  *the  siji- 
nei>'   'totner   nay  to  the   tune    of   a    round    hundred." 
*'Yes,"  replie«!  Be' ,  '-But  wnat  with  two  dollars  at  one 
time    and    two  at  another,  you    have  taken    nearly  the 
w   ole."     ••Well  m  in,  and  vvhat  of  that,  rejoined  Col- 
lins, svvaLr'ieriny;!y,  *-supr)0se  i  had  takes*  the  ivhole;  ves 
and  twice  as  much,  sha'tit  I  >rent  into  fine  busWiess  |5re- 
S8nli  V,  :son>e  head    clerk's  place,  or  jjovernor's  secreta- 
ry.?   And  then  you'i!  see  how  I'i!  tumble  vou  m  the  ijH- 
loij  h'iijs  hand  over  hand,  and   pay  you  oft*  these   little 
beii.arlv  'te.-is  all  at  a  dus  !.'' 

*' Fair  words,  JJy.  6'o/^in.V' answered  Ben,  ^^hutterno 
pnrsnips.  And  you  have  heen  s;>  lv>ny;  taikino,  at  this 
rate,  and  yet  dojo'^- not-niMu;,  that  I  reaiiy  am  aTraid — ." 

"Afraid  tht  d !,"  iiiterru})te«l  Collins,  irisuitir,;^!  V, 

^'afraid  of  what?  But  see  here,  Mr.  Frankliiv;  I  curne 
to  you,  not  to  preacn  to  me.  but  to  lend  me  a  coujii.-  of 
dollars.  And  now  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  just  to  teli 
Di»-,  at  a  wor<l,  whet  ler  y^'/u  can  lend  theni  or  not." 
'•Vv'eil  then,  at  a  word,  I  cannot^,"  said  Ben. 
'•We!l  tiien.  you  are  an  uniri-atefui  ieilow,"  retorted 
Collins. 

'•Uiiiirat-duil"  asked  Ben  utteriy  astotiished. 
'•Yes,  ail   unjirateful  -eilow,"  replied  Collins.     "'You 
dare  n:>t  de!iv,sir,  tiia*  it  vvas  I  who  first  took  you   out 
of.thc  taiiow  pots  and  urease  of  your  o'd  father's  candle 
sl-.op  in  Boston  and  made  a  man  of  you.   And  n.jw  after 
all,  when  [  only  ask  you  to  lend  me  a  coupSe  of  siiabbj 
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dollars  to  treat  a  rricniljyoii  can  refuse  me!  Well  keep 

your  (lolinrs  to  yourself  and  bed —f!  for  a"  uf-irsate- 

tul  *el!o\v  asyou  are!"  then  wheelingon  hi-  '»ee   he^Went 
o?f.  blusterinjr  and  sno'len  v.ith    passior.,  as  thoui^h  he 
liafl  been  most  outrageously  ill-treated,     ^'oon  a^  Sen 
had  recovered  himself  a  iittie  frojn  thr  stupefact'O!)  ^  !^o 
•whic'i  this  tornado  ol  Colin^s  had  thrown  him,  he  cI-m)- 
pe  '  his  hands  arid  rotiino;  up  his  eyes  like  one  dnvoutiy 
giveM,  exclaiuied,  *-0  Ulyss.'s,  well   caik^d  wise!      You 
t!iou.u-h  a  •  eathen,cou!d  lash  your  sailors  to  the  mast  to 
keep  them  frtnu  going  ashore' to  be  ma^ie  ho;js  of  at  the 
§M-o^-  shops  of  ^irce.  whiie  I.  the  son  of  an  old  presljyte- 
rian  christiai*.  tne,son  of  his  old  a«;e  anri  heir  elect  of  all 
his  wisdoMi.have  buen  here  now  for  weeks  together,  len- 
ding money   to  bruiaiize    my  own  friend!      W  >uld  to 
heaven,  I  lui«l  b- efi  but  Jjaif  as  wise  as  you,  f  should  tiot 
have  been  so  shaaielully  Oeer^d.  and  n-w  so  y;r.oS:*!v  in- 
suited  by  this  young  swine,  Collins.   But  vvhat  brani  of 
!nan  could  have  suss)ected  this   of  hr'o.^     After  talking 
him  out  of  thf^  stye  of  a  jug  tavern  in  N  *w  Yo?  k,  where 
hp  was  up  to  the  back  in  dirt  and  dent — after  paying  all 
his  expenses  to  Philadelphia,  and  here  supporting  him 
cheerfu'iy  out  of  my  hard   and  scanty  earnifi^-s, — after 
subniittin<.!:,  for  cheapness  sake,  to  sleep  if.  the  same  bed 
with   h\m  every  night,  scoicUed   with    his  rum-fevered 
flesh,  drenched    in  hiS  fiocturnal  sweats,  asid  poisoned 
With  Ids  liltiiy  breath,  and  stiii  w(nse,  after  iendino-  iiira 
nearly  th.e    whole  of   V.  r.non's    money,  a  ul     thereby 
brou.^ht  my  own  silly  nose  to  the  grijidstoue, perhaps  for 
ina.iy  a  dolffui  year,  I  should  now  at  iast  be  req:Jited 
With  al.  this  abuse;  d  —•; — d  !br  an  ungratefid  fellow!  ! 
AV-il,I  don't  know  wiiere  all  this  is  to  Kt\\{\:  but  I  will 
stt'l  hope  for  t'-.e  best.     I  ;)opeit  will  teacn  me  this  'm- 
portant  lesson,  never  to  have  any  thino;  to  do  with  a  .sof 
aoain  as  long  as  I  live.     But  stop,  though  I  refused  him 
money  to  get  tirunk  witi»,  Istul  lef  1  a  friendship  ior  this 
vvretcheil  young  man.  this  Coilms;  and  will  still  work  to 
support  him  uhiie  he  stays  with  me.     It  is  likely,  tinat 
now,  that  he  can  get   no  more  money  fiom  me,  he  will 
take  ins  (lepartur^-;  a^id   tht-n,   if   my  senses  remain,  I 
thini^  I  will  iorever  hereafter  shun,  as  1  would  a  beast, 
the  young  man  wii  <  '.Wwik'si^  drams  and groi*;" 

From  his  ^oing  off  in  such  a  pet,  lien  had  supposed  at 
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^rst,  that  Collins  would  not  return  a^ain.  But  having 
no  inont'y  nor  friends  in  Philadelphia,  the  poor  feUow 
came  back  at  night,  to  his  old  roosting  place  witli  Ben, 
fey  whom  he  was  receiveci  with  the  same  i^ood  humour  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  But  though  the  injured  may 
foru've,  the  injuror  seldom  does.  Collins  never  looked 
straigt>t  at  Ben  alter  this.  Tht'  recollection  of  the  past 
kept  him  sore.  And  to  be  dependent  on  one  whom  in 
the  pride  of  lormer  days  he  had  thought  his  inferior,  ren- 
dered his  condition  so  uneasy,  that  he  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  Fortunately  an  opportunity 
soon  oftered.  The  captain  of  a  trader  to  the  West  In- 
dies falling  in  with  him  one  day  at  a  tavern,  where  he 
Tva>  spouting  away  at  a  most  eloquent  rate,  was  so 
charmed  with  his  vivacity  and  wit,  which  most  young 
fools,  half  shaved,  are  apt  tofij^ure  in,  that  he  oftered 
him  the  place  of  private  tutor  in  a  rich  iaoiily  in  Jamaica, 
Dame  fortune  in  her  best  humour,  with  all  her  cogged 
dice  in  the  bargain,  could  not,  as  Collins  himself  thouuht, 
have  thrown  him  a  luckier  hit.  Young  black  eyed  Cre- 
oles, v/ith  fnurtli  proof  spirit,  in  all  its  delicious  modifi- 
cations, of  slins:^,  bumbo^  and  punch,  dancing  before  his 
deli^nted  tancv,in  ^iuch  mazes  of  pleasurable  promise, 
that 'tis  likely  he  would  hardly  have  exchanged  places 
with  the  grand  Turk.  With  a  countenance  glowing 
with  joy,  he  hastened  to  Ben  to  tell  him  the  gorious 
news, and  to  take  leave.  After  heartily  congratulating 
him  on  his  good  fortune,  Bea  asked,  if  he  would  not 
want  a  little  money  to  jit  him  out.  Coilins  thaoked 
him,  but  said  that  the  captain  who  had  engaged  him, 
was  such  a  noble-htarted  lellow  that  he  had,  of  his  own 
accord,  advance!!  him  three  half  joes  to  put  him  into 
what  he  called  "complete  sailino-  trim."  Thouj^h  Ben 
had  of  late  been  so  scui  vily  treated  by  Collins,  as  to 
think  it  very  desirable  to  be  quit  of  h  m:  yet  when  the 
time  came,  he  found  it  no  such  easy  matter  for  the  heart 
to  dissolve  the  ties  ol  a  lonj;  and  once  pleasant  friend- 
ship. He  had  passed  with  Collins  many  ot  his  happiest 
hours,  and  those  too, in  toe  sweetest  season  ol  lite,  and 
amidst  p'easures  wliich  best  lift  the  soul  from  earth,  and 
spring  thost  unutterable  hopes  she  delights  in.  How 
thet,,  without  tears,  could  he  for  the  last  tui.e,  tee'  the 
Strong  pressure  of  his  hand, and  catch  tiie  parting  glance? 
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On  llie  otluT  si(!e,  through  \v;jterv  eyes  and  broken  ac- 
cei5ts.  poor  ColiiDS  sobbed  <iut  bis  last  adieu,  not  uit^'out 
heartv  thanks  for  the  many  favors  whlc'ii  R«n  h>td  done 
hnn.  arul  solemn  pioMiises  of  speedily  writings  to  him 
and  remitting  ail  hi^i  in(mei/.  Chanty  would  fain  be- 
lieve that  lie  fully  so  ioten(ied,  but  alas!  nor  money,  nor 
frii-nd  did  Ben  ever  hear  fif  afterwards.  This  elegant 
victim  of  runi  wa>  no  doubt  presented  bv  the  captain  to 
tlie  wea.thv  family  in  Jamaica.  And  beiny;  introduc^^d, 
un<ler  tiie  gerjial  influence  perhaps  of  a  cheerful  glass, 
'tis  likely  tliat  with  his  advantages  of  education  an<l  elo- 
quence he  made  such  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  those  w -al- 
thv  and  hospit:ible  islanders,  toatthey  were  in  raptures 
w.th  iiim,  aid  fondly  counted  that  th.ey  had  a;ot  an  ele- 
S^af^t  voung  schooiinaster,  who  was  to  make  scholars  aiul 
wits  of  the  Vvliole  family.  Perhaps  too,  their  dar'ing 
hope,  abloonnMy;dau5;>iter,  was  seen  to  heave  th'  terdci* 
sigh,  as  biusliing  she  darted  the  sideUmg  glance  upon 
liim.  But  alas!  the  next  day  sees  the  elegant  you  g 
schoolmaster  ^/(^«t/  drunk.'  and  tlte  amiable  family  all  in 
the  dumps  a^jain.  ' Tis  more  than  probable  that  after 
havinir  been  aiternatelv  received  and  dismissed  from  a 
dozeji  wealthy  familie?,  he  sunk  at  length,  in  tattered 
garments  and  a  grog-blossomed  face,  the  mournful  vic- 
tim of  intemperance.  And  now  perhaps  after  all  the 
fair  prospects  <d"  his  youth,  and  ail  the  fond  hopes  of  his 
parents,  poor  Collins,  untimely  buried  m  a  foreign 
chuich  yard,  only  serves  lor  the  pious,  to  point  their 
children  to  his  early  lomb,  and  remind  them  how  vain 
are  talents  and  education  without  the  restraints  of 
religion. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SOON  as  Ben  reached  Philadelphia  as  aforesaid,  he 
waited  on  the  governor,  who  received  him  vv  th  joy, 
eati«  riy  calling  o 't,  ^^welt  wy  de.ar  boy,  what  suc- 
cess^ What  success?'^  Ben,  with  a  smile,  drew  his 
fatiier's  letter  from  his  pocket.  The  governor  snatch- 
ed it,  as  if  ail  impatietit  to  see  its  contents,  which  he 
ran  through  with  a  devouring  haste.     When  he  was 
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done,  he  shook  his  hea'!  and  said,  -it  was  to  be  surp  a 
sensible   ktter,   a  va^tiy  sef.sible     ettcr;  bdt-~hut,—\t 
won't  do,"  continued    ho   to  Ben,  "no,  it  won't  do;   vour 
father  is  too  cautious,  entirely  too  cautious,  sir."      Here- 
upon he  fell  into  a  brown  studv,  vMth  his  eyes  nailed 
to     the    ground    as    in    a    profound    reverie.     After    a 
moment's   pause,  he    suddenly   looked    up,  and    with   a 
countenance    bright   as    with   some    happy  thoujiht,  he 
cried    out,  "1  ve    Rot    it,   mv    dear    Y«>uny;   friend,  I've 
got    it  exactly.     Zounds!    what  siunifies    o>akinj^   two 
bites  at  a  cherry?  in  for  a  penvy,  in  fur  a  pnuHd,\^mj 
way.     Since  vour  fathi  r  will  do  nr^thinii  tor  you,  I'll  oo 
it  all  myself.  "  A  piinter  I  want,  and  a  printer  I'll  have, 
that's  a  clear  case.     And  I  am  sure  you  are  the  lad  that 
will  suit  me  to  a  fraction.     So  give  me  a  list  of  the  ar- 
ticles you  want  from  England,  and  I'll  send  lor  them  by 
the  very  next  ship,  and  set  you  up  at  once.     And   all  I 
shall  expect  of  vou.  is  that  you'll  pay  me  NNhen  you  are 
abiel!"  Seeing  the  tear  swelling  into  Ben's  eye,  the  gov- 
ernour  took  him  by   the  hand,  and   in   a  softened   tone 
said,  "come,  nothing  of  that  my  dear  boy,  nothing  ot 
that.     A    lad    of   your    talents    and    merit,  must    not 
lan-uish  in  the  back  ground  for  lack  of  a  little  money 
to  bring  you   forward^     So  make  me  out,  as  I  said,  a  list 
of   such  articles  as  you  may  want,  and  I'll  send    for 
them  at  once  to  London.— But  stop!   would  it  not  be 
better    for   you    to    go   to    London    and    choose    these 
things    yourself?  you    could    then,  you    know,  be  sure 
L^  to  have    them    all    of  the    best    quality.     And  besides 
^  you  could  form    an   acquaintance  with  some  clever  fel- 
lows in   the    book   selling   and    stationary  line,  whose 
friendship  might  be   worth  a  Jew's  eye  to  you,  in  your 

business  here. 

Ben,  hardly  able  now  to  speak,  thanked  the  governor 
as  wpII  as  he  could  for  so  generous  an  oiTer. — "VVell 
then,"  continued  the  governor,  "getyourself  in  readiness 
to  go  with  the  Annis."  The  reader  will  please  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  Annis  was,  at  that  time,  (17^2^2)  the 
onlv  regular  trader  between  i^ondon  ami  Philadelphia, 
ancf  she  made  but  one  voyage  in  the  yearl  Finding  that 
the  Annis  was  not  to  sail  for  several  months  yet,  Ben 
prudently  continued  to  do  journey  work  for  old  Keimer; 
but  often  haunted  with  the  ghost  of  Vernon's  money 
which  he  had  lent  to  Collins;  and  for  fear  of  what  would 


<*^  r"^  t-!»,- 
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become  of  him  if  Vernon  should  be  strict  to  mark  his  lii- 
iguities  in  that  mad  affair.  But  happily  for  him,  Ver- 
non made  no  demand.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  this 
.  worthy  man  had  not  forgotten  his  money.  Butlearning 
from  a  variety  of  quarters,  that  Ben  was  a  perfect  non- 
descr.pt  of  industry  and  fruj>;ality,he  concluded  that  as 
the  money  was  i»ot  paid,  Ben  was  probably  under  the 
hatches.  He  therefore,  tjenerously,  let  the  matter  lie 
over  till  a  distant  day.  when  Ben, as  we  shall  byandbr 
see,  paid  him  up  fully,  both  principal  and  interest,  and 
thus  recovered  the  high  g;round  he  formerly  held  m  his 
friendship.  Thanks  be  to  God  who  has  given  to  inflex- 
ible honesty  ard  industry,  such  p(»wer  over  ihe*'keart 
strings,'*  as  well  *^purse  strings^*  oi  mankind 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

BEN  was  naturally  comic  in  a  hiy;h  degree,  and  tliig 
pleasant  vein  greatly  improved  by  his  present  golden 
prospects,  betrayed  him  into  many  a  frolic  with  Kei- 
iner,  to  whom  he  had  prudently  attached  himself  as  a 
journeyman,  until  the  Annis  should  sail.  The  reader 
will  excuse  Ben  for  these  frolics  v/hen  he  comes  to  learn 
what  were  iheii  aims;  as  also  what  an  insufterabte  old 
creature  this  Keimer  was.  Silly  as  a  booby,  yet  vain 
as  a  JAY,  and  garrulous  as  a  pie,  he  cou'd  never  rest  but  ,m 
when  in  a  stiff  argument,  and  acting  the  orator,  ^t 
which  he  looked  on  Cicero  himself  as  but  abov  to  him. 
Here  was  a  fine  target  for  Ben^s  Socratic  artillery, 
which  he  frequently  played  offon  the  old  pomposo  with 
great  effect.  By  questions  artfully  put,  he  would  olitam 
of  him  certain  points,  which  Keimer  readily  granted,  as 
seeing  in  tliem  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  matter  in  de- 
bate. But  yet  thest  points,  when  granted,  like  distant 
nets  slyly  hauling  round  a  porpoise  or  sturgeon,  would, 
by  degrees,  so  completely  circumvent  the  silly  fish  that 
with  all  his  flouncing  and  fury,  he  could  never  extricate 
himself,  but  rather  got  more  deeply  entangled.  Olten 
caught  in  this  way;  he  b**came  at  last  so  afraid  of  Ben'is 
qi^stions  that  he  would  turn  as  mad,  when  one  of  them 
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was  ^'poJced  at  /lim,"  as  a  bull  at  sight  of  a  scarlet  doak; 
anil  would  not  answer  the  simplest  question  without 
first  asking,  ^'welL  and  what  ivould  you  make  of  that?" 
He  came  at  length  to  form  so  exalted  an  opinion  of 
Ben's  talents  for  refutation,  that  he  seriously  proposed 
to  him  one  day  that  they  should  turn  out  together  and 
preach  up  a  New  Religion!  Keimer  was  to  preach 
and  make  the  converts,  and  Ben  to  answer  and  put  to 
silence  the  gainsayers.  He  said  a  world  of  motiey 
might  be  made  by  it. 

On  hearing  the  outlines  of  this  new  religion,  Ben 
found  great  fault  with  it.  This  he  did  only  that  he 
might  have  another  fro'ic  with  Keimer,  but  his  frolics 
were  praise-worthy,  for  they  a'l  '-leaned  to  virtue's 
side.'*  The  truth  is,  he  saw  that  Keimer  was  prodigi- 
ously a  hypocrite.  At  every  whip-stitch  he  could  play 
the  knave,  and  then  for  a  pretence  would  read  his  Bible. 
But  it  was  not  the  moral  part  of  the  Bible,  the  sv.  eet 
precepts  and  parables  of  the  Gospel  that  he  read.  No 
verily.  Food  so  angelic  was  not  at  all  to  the  tooth  of 
his  childish  fancy,  which  tielighted  in  nothing  but  the 
novel  and  curious.  Like  too  many  of  the  sai»ts  now-a- 
days,  he  would  rather  read  about  the  witch  of  Endor, 
than  the  good  Samaritan,  and  hrar  a  sermon  on  the 
brazen  candlesticks  than  on  the  love  of  God  And 
thei'j  ()  df^ar!  who  was  MelchizeWfck?  Or  where  was 
the  land  of  Nod?  Or,  was  it  in  the  shape  of  a  ^•erpent  or 
a  monkey  ti  at  tlie  devil  tempted  Eve?  As  he  was  one 
day  poring  over  the  pentateuch  as  busy  after  some  nice 
^game  ot  this  sort  as  a  terrier  on  the  track  of  a  weazel,  he 
cauie  to  tl^at  famous  t 'xt  where  Moses  says,  *'i/iow  shalt 
not  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard,'*  Aye!  this  was 
the  tlivinity  for  Keimer.  It  struck  idm  like  anew  ii;:nt 
froMi  the  clouds:  then  rolling  his  e_ye»  as  from  an  appa- 
rition, he  exclaimed,  "miserable  man  that  I  am!  and 
was  I  iodct^d  forbidden  to  mar  even  the  cortters  of  mj 
b'a»d,and  have  I  been  all  this  time  shaving  tyself  as 
3i<H).)tii  as  a.i  eunuch!  Fire  and  brimstone,  how  have  you 
been  boihng  up  for  me,  ar-d  I  knew  it  not!  Hell,  'Itep- 
est  hell  IS  my  portion,  that^a  clear  case,  unlt'»s  I  r>  form* 
And  reform  I  will  if  1  live.  Y  s,  my  poor  naked  chin, 
if  ever  1  but  get  another  crop  upon  thee  and  I  suffer  it 
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to  be  touched  by  the  ungodly  st  eel,  then  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cuni)iii<>-." 

From  that  day  he  became  as  shy  of  a  razor  as  ever 
Sampson  was.  His  long  black  whiskers  ^'whistled  in 
the  wind:'  And  then  to  see  how  he  nould  stantl  up 
belore  his  glass  and  stroke  them  down,  it  would  have 
i-eniiiidMd  you  of  some  ancient  Druid  adjusting  the  sa- 
cred Mialetoe, 

Ben  could  not  bear  that  sight.  Such  shameless  ne- 
glect of  angel  morality,  and  yet  such  fidgetting  about  a 
goatish  beard!  ''Heavens,  s'r,"  said  he  to  Keimer,  one 
day  in  the  mdst  of  a  hot  argument. 

"Who  can  think  with  common  sense, 
A  smooth-shaved  face  gives  God  offence? 
Or  tJiat  a  whisker  hath  the  charm. 
Eternal  Justice  to  disarm r"' 

Me  even  proposed  to  him  to  get  shaved.  Keimer  swore 
outright  th^it  he  would  never  lose  his  beard.  A  stiD' al- 
tercation ensued.  But  Keimer  getting  an«'ry,  ^(^n 
agreed  at  last  to  give  up  the  beard.  He^said^that.  "as 
the  board  at  best  was  but  an  external,  a  mere  excres- 
cence, he  would  not  insist  on  that  as  so  very  essential. 
-But  certainly  sir,"  continued  he,  ^H^ere  is  one  thino' 
that  IS.  ^ 

Keimer  wanted  to  know  what  that  was. 

** Why  sir/'  added  Ben,  -Hhis  turning  out  and  preach- 
ing up  a  rSEw  Religion,  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  se- 
rious affair,  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  too  hastily. 
_Vluch  tune,  sir.  In  my  opinion  at  least,  should  be  spent 
in  making  preparation,  in  which,  fast.ngshould  certain- 
ly nave  a  large  share." 

Keimer,  who  was  a  great  glutton,  said  he  could  never 

JitSi . 

Ben  then  insisted  that  if  they  were  not  to  fast  alto- 
gether, they  ought  at  any  rate,  to  abstain  from  animal 
mate]  ""'         '''"'^'  ""*'"'''  '^''^'  ^"  vegetables  and 

Keimer  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  if  he  were  to  live 
on  vegetables  and  water,  he  should  soon  die 

Ben  assured  him  that  it  was  entirely  a  mistake.     He 

wn  :.TnV-^  "^^'I'  He  said,  and  could  testify  from  his 
own  experience  that  he  was  never  more  healthy  and 
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cheerful  than  wlien  he  lived  on  veo:etablesa!one.  *»Die 
from  teetlijiir  on  vcijetables,  indeed!  Why,  sir,  it  con- 
tradicts reason;  and  contradicts  all  history, ancient  and 
profane.  There  was  Danic!,  and  his  three  youiii;  friends, 
Shaiirach,  Meshacli  and  Abed-nejio,  wlio  (ed  on  a  vej-eta- 
ble  diet,  of  choice;  did  they  lano^uish  and  die  of  it?  or 
rather  tl'd  they  not  display  a  rouije  of  health  and  hie  of 
ffenius  far  bevond  those  silly  youths  who  crammed  on 
all  t!ie  luxuries  of  the  royal  tabl.*?  And  that  amiable 
Italian  noblenian,  Lewis  Cornaro,  who  says  of  bread, 
that  it  was  such  a  dainty  to  his  palate,  that  he  was  al- 
most afraid,  at  times,  it  was  too  good  for  him  to  eat; 
did  he  lanffuish  and  die  of  this  simple  fare?  On  the 
contrary,  did  he  not  uut-live  three  generations  of  grati- 
fied epicures;  and  after  all.  go  oft*  in  his  second  century, 
like  a  bir<l  cf  Paradise,  singing  the  praises  of  Tem- 
perance and  Virtue?  And  pray,  sir,"  continued  Ben, 
**w'iere's  the  wonder  of  all  this?  Must  not  tne  blood 
that  is  formed  of  vegetables  be  the  purest  in  nature? 
And  then,  as  the  spirits  depend  ofi  the  blood,  must  not 
the  spirits  secreted  from  such  blood  be  th^^  purest  too? 
Au'i  wiien  this  is  the  case  with  the  blood  and  spirits, 
wliich  are  the  very  life  of  the  man,  must  not  that  man 
enjoy  the  best  chance  for  such  healthv  secretions  and 
circulations  as  are  most  conducive  to  long  and  happy 
life?'' 

While  Ben  argued  at  this  rate,  Keimer  regarded  him 
with  a  look  which  seemed  to  sav,  **Very  true,  sir*  all 
this  is  very  true;  but  still  I  caiin'ot  go  it* 

Ben,  still  unwillinoj  to  give  up  his  point,  thought  he 
wou'd  make  one  more  pusl>  at  h'ln.  "What  a  pity  it  is, 
said  he  with  a  sigh,  "th>at  the  blessings  of  so  sublime  a 
religion  should  be  all  lost  to  the  world,  merely  for  lack 
of  a  little  fortitude  on  the  part  of  its  propagators." 

This  was  touching  him  on  the  right  string;  for  Kei- 
mer  was  a  man  of  such  vanity,  that  a  litfle  flattery 
would  put  him  up  to  auy  thing.  So  after  a  few  IiPrns 
and  /zfl's,  he  said,  lie  belie'ved  he  would  at  any  rate  make 
a  trial  of  this  new  regimen. 

Having  thus  carried  h:s  point,  Ben  immediately  en- 
gaged a  poor  old  woman  of  the  neighbourhood  to  become 
thtir  cook;  and  gave  her  off"  hand,  written  r-ceipts  for 
three  and  forty  dishesj  not  one  of  which  contained  a 
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sipg;le  atom  offish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  For  their  first  dav's 
breakfast  on  the  new  reg:imen,  the  old  woman  treated 
them  with  a  terrene  of  oat-meal  jj;ruel.  Keimer  was 
partiriilarly  fond  of  his  breakfast,  at  which  a  nice  beef- 
steak nith  onion  sauce  was  a  standing;  dish.  It  was  as 
gooil  as*  a  farce  to  Ben  to  see  with  what  an  eje  Keimer 
rejrarded  the  terrene,  when  entering  the  room,  in  place 
of  his  steak,  hot,  snioking,  and  savory,  he  beheld  this 
pale,  meaore-looking  slop. 

"^Vhat  have  you  got  there?"  said  he,  with  a  visage 
grum  and  scowling  eye. 

"A  dish  of  hasty  pudding,"  replied  Ben,  with  the 
smile  of  an  innocent  youth  who  had  a  keen  appetite, 
with  something  good  to  satisfy  it — "a  dish  of  nice  hasty 
pudding,  sir,  made  of  oats." 

"Of  oats!"  retorted  Keimer,  with  a  voice  raised  to 
a  scream. 

•'Ye?,  sir,  onts^*^  rejoined  Ben — '^^orits,  that  precious 
grain  whic<i  gives  such  elegance  and  fire  to  our  noblest 
of  quadrupeds,  the  horse." 

Keimer  growled  out  that  he  was  no  horse  to  eat  oats. 

*'No  matter  for  that,''  replied  Ben,  '"tis  equally  good 
for  men.** 

Keimer  denied  that  any  human  b^ing  ever  eat  oats. 

'•Ave!"  said  Ben,  *'aod  pray  what's  become  of  tie 
Scotcii?  Don't  thev  live  on  oats;  and  yet  where  wll 
you  find  a  people  so  *bony,  biytiie,  and  gay;'  a  nation 
of  such  wits  and  warriors." 

As  there  was  noanswerino;  this,  Keimer  sat  down  to 
the  terrene  and  swallowed  :i  few  spoonfuls,  but  not  with- 
out making  as  many  wry  faces  as  if  it  ha  •  been  so  much 
j'vqr>:  while  Ben,  ail  smile  and  chat,  breakfasted  mjst 
delicious'y. 

At  dn  ner,  by  Ben*s  order,  the  old  woman  para;led  a 
trencher  piled  up  with  potatoes.  Kcimer's  unnnbiing 
fit  came  on  him  aa;ain.  **He  saw  clear  enough,*'  he  said, 
"ti'iit  he  was  to  be  poisoned  '* 

**Poh,  cheer  up  mai;,-*  replied  Ben;  "this  is  your  right 
prear'fier's   bread.'* 

"B.  ean  t'»»^  d — II"  replied  Keimer,  snarling. 

"Yes,  br^*ad,  sir,"  continued  B  ri,  pleasantly;  "<he 
bread  i{  tifp,  sir;  for  where  do  y;>u  n  .1  suc-i  ealth  a  d 
spiriis,  such  bloom   and  beauty,  3k6  among  the  honest 
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liearled  Irish,  and  yet  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sip- 
per,  the  potatoe  is  their  tetotuin;  the  firsts  secundy  nud 
third  coarse."  In  this  way,  Ben  and  his  old  woman 
went  on  with  Keimer;  daily  rin^injj;  the  changes  on  oat- 
meal gruel,  roasted  potatoes,  boiled  rice,  an<l  so  on, 
throuu;h  the  whole  family  of  roots  and  grains  in  all  their 
various  genders,  moods  and  tenses. 

Sometimes,  like  a  restive  mule,  Keimer  would  kick 
up  and  show  strong  symptoms  of  flying  the  way.  But 
then  Ben  would  prick  him  up  again  with  a  touch  of  hig 
ruling  passion,  vanity; ''Only  think,  Mr.  Keimer,"  he 
would  say,  '»only  think  what  has  been  done  by  the 
founders  of  new  reli"Lions:  how  thev  have  enlightened 
the  Ignorant,  pfdished  the  rude,  civilized  the  savage  and 
made  heroes  of  those  who  were  little  better  than 
brutes.  Think,  sir,  what  Moses  did  among  the  stiff- 
necked  Jews;  what  Mahonietdid  amongthe  wild  Arabs 
-—and  what  you  may  do  among  these  gentle  drab-coated 
Pennsylvanians."  This,  like  a  spur  in  the  flank  of  a 
jaded  horse,  gave  Keimer  a  new  start,  and  pushed  hini 
on  afresh  to  his  gruel  breakfasts  and  potatoe  dinners. 
Ben  strove  hard  to  keep  him  up  to  this  gait.  Often  at 
table,  and  especially  when  he  saw  that  Keimer  was  in 
good  humour  and  fed  kindly,  he  would  give  a  loose  to 
fancy,  and  paint  the  ailvantages  of  their  new  regimen 
in  tlie  most  glowing  colours.  '* Aye,  sir,"  he  would  say, 
letting  drop  at  the  same  time  his  spoon,  as  in  estacy  of 
his  subject,  while  his  pudding  on  the  platter  cooleJ — - 
*'ave  sir,  now  we  are  b'^ginning  to  live  like  men  going  a- 
preaching  indeed.  Let  your  epicures  gormandize  their 
fowl,  fish,  and  flesh,  with  draugiits  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors. Such  gross  inflammatory  food  may  suit  the  bru- 
tal votaries  of  Mars  and  Venus.  But  our  views,  sir, 
are  different  altogether:  we  are  going  to  teach  wisdom 
and  benevolence  to  mankind.  This  is  a  heavenly  w()rk, 
sir,  and  our  minds  ought  to  be  heavenly.  Now,  as  the 
minddepends  greatly  on  the  body,  and  the  body  on  i\\& 
food,  we  should  certainly  select  that  which  is  of  the 
most  pure  arid  refining  quality.  And  this,  sir  is  exact- 
ly the  food  to  our  purpose.  This  mild  potatoe,  or  fas 
gentle  pudding,  is  tiie  thing  to  insure  the  lisht  stomach, 
the  cool  liver,  the  clear  head, and  above  all  those  celestial 
passions  which  becon?e  a  preacher  that  would  moral iz,a 
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the  world.  And  these  celestial  passions,  sir,let  me  add, 
thouujli  1  dont  p,  etend  to  l)e  a  proplu^t,  these  ce'e^rml 
passions,  sir,  were  you  but  to  stick  to  ihis  diet,  would 
soon  shine  ou<  in  your  co'iiUenancc  with  such  aposttdic 
inajesty  and  -irace,  as  would  strike  al)  beholders  with 
revereiice,  and  ena!j!e  you  to  carry  the  world  before 
you.'' 

Such  was  the  style  of  Ben*s  rhetoric  with  old  KeU 
nuM.  Hut  it  couui  not  aU  do.  For  though  these  ha- 
raiijiues  wouhl  sometimes  make  him  fancy  himself  as 
bijj  as  ZtM'oaster  or  Confucius,  and  talk  as  if  he  should 
soon  have  the  whole  country  runnnij^  after  him,  and 
wors'i  ppinir  him  for  the  Great  Lama  of  the  west;  yet 
this  divinity  fit  was  too  much  asiainst  the  grair)  to  last 
Iomg;.  Unfortunately  for  poor  Keimer,  the  kitchen  lay 
between  him  and  liis  bishoprick:  and  both  nature  and  ha- 
bit had  so  wedded  hisn  to  that  swinish  idol  that  noticing 
could  divorce  him.     So  after  having;  been  leil  by  Ben  a 

^'very  d 1  of  a  lifeS  as  he  called   it,  ''for  three 

inonths^^^  his  flesh-pot  appetites  prevailed,  and  he  swore 
^*by  his  whiskers,  he  would  suffer  it  no  loiig;er.'''  Ac- 
cordingly he  ordered  a  nice  roast  pig  for  dinner,  and 
desired  Ben  to  mv  te  ayoun'j^  friend  todine  with  them. 
Ben  difl  so:  but  neither  himself  nor  his  youn*  friend 
were  any  thing;  the  better  for  the  pig.  For  before  they 
coukI  arrive,  the  pii^  beino;done,an<i  his  appetite  beyond 
-all  restraint,  Keimer  had  fallen  on  it  and  devoured  the 
whole.  And  there  he  sat  pantitig  and  torpid  as  an  Ana- 
conda who  had  just  swallowed  a  young  b'lifaloe.  But 
still  his  looks  gave  sign  that  the  ^'Ministers  of  Grace'" 
had  not  entirely  deserted  him,  for  at  sight  of  Ben  'd\i\ 
ids  young  friend,  he  blushed  up  to  the  eye  lids,  and  in  a 
glow  of  scarlet,  which  showed  that  he  paid  dear  for  his 
wliistle,  (gluttony)  he  apologized  for  disappointing  them 
of  their  dinner.  "Indeed,  the  smell  of  tlie  pig,"  he  said, 
*"was  so  sweet,  and  the  nicely  browned  skni  so  inviting, 
especially  to  him,  who  had  been  oolong  starved,  tiiat  lor 
the  soul  of  him  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
taste  it — and  then,0!  if  Lucifer  himself  had  been  at 
the  door,  he  must  have  gone  on,  let  what  would  have 
been  the  consequences."  He  said  too,  *'that  for  his  part 
he  was  ^lad  it  was  a  pig  and  not  a  hog,  lor  that  he  veri- 
ly believed  he  should  have  bursted  hiniseU** — thenlean- 
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ing:  back  in  his  chair  and  pres«in<2;  his  swollen  ab.Iomen 
with  his  pawa,  he  eschiinicd  \vit!>  an  awkward  laiJijh. 
well,,  I  dont  beli  ve  I  was  ever  cut  out  for  a  bisiu)|)!'' — 
Here  ended  tlie  farce:  for  Koiiner  never  after  this  ut- 
tered another  word  about  his  New  Religion. 

Ben  used,  lautrhing,  to  say  that  he  dr^'w  Keimer  into 
this  scrape  that  lie  niiifht  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  sfrn'- 
viiig  iiini  out  of  his  o^lnttouy.  And  he  did  it  also  that 
he  niiiiht  save  the  more /or  books  and  candlpni  their  ve- 
getable rey;iinen  costing  him  mail,  rather  le^^s  tlian  three 
cents  a  dav!  To  tht)se  who  can  spend  twesitv  tinses 
tills  sum  on  tobacco  asid  whiskey  alone,  three  cents  per 
day  must  appear  a  scurvy  a  lowaHc-sand  of  course  p'»or 
Ben  njust  be  sad'y  pitied.  But  such  philosophers  sitouid 
remember  that  all  dep  Mjds  on  ou»  loves,  whose  property 
it  is  to  make  bitter  things  sweet  and  heavy  things  light. 

F(»r  example, to  lie  out  in  the  d.irksome  swamp  with 
no  other  canopy  but  the  sky,  and  no  bed  but  the  cold 
grournl,  and  his  only  «nusic  tiie  midnijjht  owl  or  scream- 
ing alligator,  seems  terrible  to  servi'e  minds;  but  it 
was  joy  to  Marion,  whose  *" whole  souW  as  general 
Lee  well  observes,  ^^was  devoted  to  liberty  and  cnuri' 
try." 

So,  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  dirty  printing  office  with 
no  d  nner  bui  a  bit  at  bread,  no  sufjper  but  an  apple, 
must  appear  to  every  epicure  as  it  di<l  to  Keimer,  •*« 
mere  d-^l  of  a  life;'^  but  it  was  joy  to  Ben,  who^e 
vviiole  soul  was  on  his  books  as  the  sacred  lamps  that 
were  to  guide  hnn  to  usefulness  and  glory. 

Happy  he  who  early  strikes  into  the  path  oi'  wind ontf 
and  bravely  walks  therein  till  habit  sprinkles  it  with  ro- 
ses. He  shall  be  led  as  a  lamb  amono  the  green  pas- 
tures along  the  water  courses  of  pleasure,  nor  shall  he 
ever  experience  the  pang  of  those 

"Who  see  ihe  right  and  approve  it  too; 

Condemn  the  wrong — and  yet  the  \vTong  pursae," 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 


BEN,  a3  we  have  seen,  was  never  without  a  knot  of 
choice  spiritSjIike  satellites  cot»stantIy  revolving  around 
hini,  and  l)oth  receiving  and  reflecting  light.     Bv  these 
satellites  1  mean  yo«ng  men  of  fine  minds  and  fond  of 
books.     He  had  a\  this  time  a  trio  of  such.     The  first 
was  of  the  naine  of  Osborne,  the  second  Watson,  and 
the  thni  Ralph.     As  the  two  first  were  a  good  <leal  of 
the   nature  of  wandering  stars,  which  though   bright, 
soi.n  disappeared  again,  1  sliaM  let  them   pass  away  in 
silence.  But  the  last,  that's  to  say  Ralph,  shone  so  iong 
in  the  same  sphere  with  Ben  both  in  America  and  Eu- 
roffe,that  it  will  never  do  to  let  him  go  without  giving 
the  reader  some  what  nt  least  of  a  telescopic  squint  at    ' 
him.    Janjes  Ralph  then  was  ayoung man  of  the  first  rate 
taleiits,ingeniousataigumetit,offlowery  fancy  most fas- 
cinatliigiii  hismanners,and  uncommonly  eloquent      In 
short,he  appears tohave  beenbuiltand  equipped  to  run 
the  voyaiieol  lit*  with  as  splendid  success  as  any.    But 
aaslas  the  seair.en  say  of  their  ships,  **he  took  the  wron^ 
sheer.  Herice.  while  many  a  dull  genius,  with  only  a 
feu  plain-sailirigvirtues  on  boar<!,suchas.honest  io<ius- 
try.  good  humour  and  prudence,  have  made  fine  wea- 
thei  through  life,  and  come  into  port  at  last  lader,  up  to 
the  benus\\\tU  riches  and  honors, thiss»aliant  Proa, this 
stately  Gondola,  the  moment  he  was  put  to  sea,  was 
caught  up  in  a  Euroclydon  of  turious  passions  and  appe- 
tites that  shivered  his  character  and  peace,  and  made  a 
wr»  ck  ot  him  at  the  very  outset. 

According  to  his  own  account,  it  appears  that  Ben 
was  often  haunted  with  fears  that  he  himself  had  some 
hand  in  Ralph's  disasters.  Dr.  Frankliit  was  certainly 
one  of  the  wisest  of  mankind.  Bui  with  all  his  wis- 
dom he  was  still  but  a  man,  and  therefore  liable  to  err. 
So  omon,  we  know,  was  fallible;  what  wonder  then 
youiii;  Franklin? 

But  here  lies  the  difference  between  those  two  wise 
men,  as  to  their  errors.  Solomon,  acrcudinis,  to  scrip- 
ture, was  sometimes  overcome  of  ^;atan,eveo  io  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  his  strength;  but  the  devil  was  too 
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aard  tor  Franklin  only  while  he  was  in  the  gristle  o^  his 
youth.    The  case  was  thus:  amons  the  myriads  ot  booris 
Which  came  to  his  eager  tooth,  there  was  a  most  unluckly 
one  on  deism,  written,  His  said,  by  Shaftesbury,  a  mar. 
admirably  calculated  to  pervert  the  truth;  or,  as  Miltoii 
savs  of  one  of  his  fallen  spirits,  to  make  ^^thp  worse  ap^ 
pear  the  better  reason:'  Mark  now  this  imposing  writer 
—he  does  not  utter  you  a  word  against  religion;  not  he 
indeed:  no,  not  for  the  world.     Why,  sirs,  he's  the  best 
friend  of  religion.     He  praises  it  up  to  the  skies,  as  the 
sole  o-lory  of  man,  the  strong  pillar  of  his  virtues,  and  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  his  hopes.     But  then  he 
cannot  away  with  that  false  religion,  that  detestable  su^ 
nerstition  called  Christianity.     And  here,  to  set  his  rea^ 
der^  ao-ainst  it,  he  gives  them  a  most  horrible  catalo-^ue 
of  ihe^'cruelties  and  bloody  persecutions  it  has  alwavs 
occasioned  in  the  world^nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  as.ert 
that  christians   are  the  nctfiiral  enemies  oj  mankind; 
-vainly  conceiting  themselves,"  says  he,  "to  be  the  fa- 
vorites of  heaven,  they  look  on  the  rest  of  the  world  but 
as  "heathen  dogs"  whom  it  is  "doing  God  service  to  kil, 
and  whose  goods  it  is  right  to  seiie  on,  as  spoil  tor  the 
Lord's  people!     "Who,"  asks  he  crowingly,  "hded  Asia 
with  fire  and  sword  in  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Crusades. 
The  christians.    Who  depopulated  the  fine  negro-coasts 
of  \frica.-     The  christians.     Who  extirpated  nianv  ol 
the  once  glorious    Indian   nations  of   America."      the 
christians;  nay."  continues  he,  -so  keen  are  those  chris- 
tians for  blood,  that  when  they  can't  get  their  'heatnen 
dons'  to  fall  on,  they  fall  on  one  another:  witness  t  le 
papist  christians  destroying  the  protectants,  and  the 
Protestant  christians  destroying  the  papists.     And  still 
greater  shame,"  says  he,  "to  these  sweet  followers  of  the 
Lap'b:    these  papist  and   protestant  christians,   w  .en 
they  can  no  longer  worry  each  other,  will  worry  thos-  ot 
their  own  party,  as  in  numberless  and  shameful  case,  ol 
the  calvinists'and  arminians;    nay,   so  prone  are  the 
christians  to  hate,  that  their  greatest  doctors  even  m 
their  pulpits,  instead  of  exhort.ng  to  piety  and  t  .ose 
'^odlike  virtues,  that  make  men  honor  and  love  one  i  lo- 
ther,  will  fix  on  the  vainest  speculations;  which,  ^'i.Jgh 

not  understood  by  one  soul  among  them,  yet  serve  abun- 

■t  f\ 
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d.intlj  to  set  them  all  by  the  ears;  yes,  they  can  hate 
one  another: 

For  believing  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  God- 
l^ead;  or  only  one  person. 

For  believino;  that  there  are  children  in  hell  not  a  span 
lonjj:  or  for  not  believing  it. 

For  believing  that  every  body  will  be  saved;  or  for 
believing  that  scarcely  any  body  will  be  saved. 

For  baptizing  in  mill  ponds;  or  only  out  of  china 
bowls. 

For  taking  the  sacrament  in  both  elements;  or  only 
in  the  bread. 

For  praying  in  Latin;  or  for  praying  only  in  En* 
glish. 

For  praying  with  a  book;  or  for  praying  without  ^ 
book. 

For  praying  standing;  or  for  praying  kneeling. 

For  reading  the  Bible  by  themselves;  or  for  reading  it 
only  with  a  priest. 

For  wearing  long  beards;  or  for  shaving  their  beards. 

For  preaching  up  predestination;  or  for  preaching  up 
fi-ee  will. 

"Now,"  continues  our  writer,  "barely  to  hate  one's 
neiidibours  for  such  notions  as  these,  were  enough,  one 
would  think,  to  make  any  common  devil  blush;  but  these 
christians,  as  if  to  out.  d — I  Satan  himself,  can  not  only 
}iate  but  actually  murder  one  another  for  these  contra- 
dictory notions!  yes,  and  oh,  horrible  to  think!  not  only 
murder,  but  even  glory  in  it:  at  every  shower  of  cruel 
bullets  on  their  flying  victims;  or  at  every  plunge  of 
the  reeking  spear  into  the  bodies  of  shrieking  mothers 
and  infants,  they  can  cheer  each  other  to  the  glorious 
spot  with  animating  huzzas!  and  even  when  the  infer- 
nal tragedy  is  closed,  they  can  write  congratulatory  let- 
ters, and  sing  I'e  deums,  giving  glory  to  God  that  the 
MoxsTERs — the  Beasts — the  IIeretics,  are  rooted 
out." 

Such  was  the  prince  of  infidels.  And  it  was  the  very 
argument  to  stagger  Bf^n,  even  the  dangerous  argument 
of  example,  which  young  as  he  was,  he  had  learned  to 
consider  as  a  short  way  of  coining  at  men's  real  princi" 
pies, ^ 
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''Example  is  a  Uving  law,  ^hose  vay 
INien  more  than  all  the  living  laws  obey.' 

Or  as  Hudibras  has  it, 

"Men  oft  prove  it  by  their /;rrtc//ce 

No  argument  like  matter  ot  jucl  is. 

And  \ve  are,  best  of  all,  led  to  ^^  * 

Men's  principles,  by  what  they  do. 

*Tis  true,  that  to  tax  the  gospel  NCith  these  accnrseci 
deeds  of  nmd  papists  and  protestants  is  jtist  about  as 
ffood  lo-ic  as  to  accuse  our  excellent  civd  code  Nv.tli  all 
the  crimes  of  gamblers  and  horse  thieves-the  very  ras- 
cals  it  aims  to  hang.  Or  like  charging  the  sun  as  the 
cause  ordavkmss,  which  indeed  it  was  given  to  dispel. 

But  Ben  was  too  young  yet,  to  know  every  thing. 
And  besides,  led  altogether  as  he  wa.  by  the  strongest 
feelings  of  sympathy,  it  is  not  much  to  ^e  wondered  at, 
that  this  popular  argument  "the  barbarities  of  ch  is- 
tiansr  should  have  excited  so  lasting  prejudice  agaui.t 
Christianity.  As  some  men  of  delicate  natures  wno  nave 
taken  an  emetic,  though  in  the  best  madeira,  can  never 
afterwards  bear  the  smell  of  that  generous  liquor;  so  ^ 
Christianity,  steeped  in  tears  and  blood,  excited,  in  beri 

an  aversion  that  stuck  by.h.m  V?-?^ 'r^*  r  t''^  ^ 
Ben  became  an  unbeliever.  And  like  Pau  of  la  .us, 
during  the  reign  of  his  unbelief,  ^'he  thousht  verilj  he 
ouo-htto  do  many  thinss  contrary  toine  name  oj  Jesus 
ofZVazareth,  which  thinss  he  aho  did^  arguing  power- 
fully for  natural  religion.  ..,,..    r  i 

How  many  converts  he  made  to  mfitielity  I  have  never 
been  able  exactly  to  learn.  But  certain  it  is  he  matle 
two  viz.  John  Collins  and  James  lialpli.  As  to  Lollins, 
we  have  seen  already  that  in  converting  hun  to  scepti- 
cism, he  soon  drew  down  an  old  house  over  his  head,  his 
pupil  quickly  turning  out  a  most  impudent  drunkard  and 
swindler.  And  thoui^h  he  expected  better  luc^  nom 
Ralph,  yet  he  quickly  discovered  in  him  aiso  certain  very 
dismal  symptoms  of  the  cloven  foot.  •     t> 

Some  "short  time  before  the  sailing  ol  the  Annis,  Ben, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  told  Ralph  of  the  immense 
affair  which  ^r  William  Keith  had  engaged  mm  in,  viz. 
to  mnke  him  the  King's  Printer  in  Philadelphia.  And 
also  that  he  was  about  to  sail  in  a  few  days  on  that  very 
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crranrl  for  London.  Ralph  suddenly  turned  serious^ 
the  next  day  he  came  and  to!d  Ben  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  <i:o  with  him.  "How  can  that  be/'  said  Ben, 
''seeing  you  have  a  youn^  wife  and  child?"  To  this 
Ralph  replied,  with  an  oath,  that  "that  should  be  no  «ib- 
stacle."  *it  was  true,''  he  said,  "he  had  married  the 
wench,  but  it  was  only  for  her  money.  But  since  the 
old  rascal,  her  father,  would  not  give  it  to  him,  he  was 
determined  to  be  reveno;ed  on  him,  by  leaving  his  daugh- 
ter and  grandchild  on  his  hands  for  life." 

Ben,  though  greatly  shocked  by  this  trait  in  his  char- 
acter, was  yet  so  blindly  partial  to  Ralph  that  he  couid 
not  find  in  his  heart  to  spurn  him  from  his  acquaintance* 
But  for  this,  as  he  afterwards  called  it,  great  error  in 
his  I  if p,"  he  received  a  chastisenjerjl,  which,  thoui^b 
pretty  severe,  was  not  one  stripe  more  than  he  richly 
deserved. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  day  at  length  arrives,  the  lonj;  wished  day  foi- 
the  sailing  ol  the  Ann  is:  And  Ben  gladly  hads  it  as  the 
t'airest  he  had  ever  seen. 

AH  in  the  stream  the  ship  she  lies, 

Her  topsails  loosen'd  iVom  above; 
When  l>en  to  DEBliY  tonilly  iiies 

To  bid  tarewel!  to  his  l  HUE  LOVE. 

Jiut  brightly  as  shone  the  day,  yet  in  this  as  in  all  the 
past,  he  found  a  canker.  If  the  season  served  his  auibi- 
lion.  it  crossed  his  love.  The  reader  will  please  be  re- 
sninded  that  the  Debby,  immortalized  in  the  lines  above, 
was  the  beautiful  Miss  Deborah  Read,  who  had  at  first 
^o  heariily  laughed  at  Ben  for  munching  his  roll  along 
the  street;  but  afterwards  had  fallen  very  much  in  love 
with  him.  And  on  the  other  hand,  living  in  her  father's 
famil  V  and  daily  a  spectator  of  her  prudence  and  sweet- 
ness of  spirit,  he  haii  become  equally  partial  to  her;  and 
Rad  even  a^ked  her  in  marriage,  before  he  set  out  for 
London.    The  old  gentleman,  her  father,  was  quite  keer 
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for  the  match,  it  havin-  always  been  his  opinion,  he  said, 
that  in  choosing  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  it  was  better 
^0  eet  a  man  ivithovt  money  than  money  ivithout  a  man, 
'  But  old  Mrs.  Read  flatly  refused  her  consent;  or,  at 
any  rate  until  his  return,  when,  as  she  said,  it  woula  be 
full  time  enough  for  *^such  youn^  peopte  to  marry. 
The  truth  is,  the  printing  trade,  then  in  its  infancy  m 
Pennsylvania,  was  of  such  little  account  that  the  o  d  la- 
dy  had  her  fears  that  her  daughter  would  starve  it  she 

married  Ben.  .       .      ,,, 

Having  taken  leave  of  his  fair  sweetheart,  with  many 
a  vow  of  love  and  swift  return.  Ben,  accompanied  by 
Ralph,  hastened  on  board  the  ship,  whicli  fell  down  the 
river  for  Newcastle.    Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  this 
place,  he  went  on  shore  to  see  his  dear  friend  the  go- 
vernor, who  was  come  down  to  dispatch   the  packet. 
The  governor  could  not  be  seen!    This  was  a  sad  shock 
to  Ben,  and  would  have  been  much  more  so,  but  tor  the 
attentions  of  the  governor's  secretary,  doctor  Bar,  who, 
with  the  finest  smile  imaginable,  presented  the  "Govern- 
oR's  compliments  to  his  youno-  Jriend  Mr.  Jt^ranktin— 
was  extremely  sorry  indeed  he  could  not  me  him^  ow- 
Ino-  to  a  vreh  of  business,  among  whica  was  that  oj 
writing-  some  letters  for  his  own  specUd  service,  which 
should%  sent  on  board  to  him— hut  though  his  Excel- 
lency could  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  1^  ranlc- 
lin   yet  bea;s:ed  he  would  accept  the  assurances  of  his 
eternal  friendship,  with  the  best  wishes  of  his  prosper- 
ous vouage  and  speedy  return;  and  above  all,  his  ear- 
nest hopes  that  he  would  continue  to  improve  his  extra- 
ordinary  talents.'* 

Thou^^h  this  was  to  Ben  somewhat  like  a  sugar  plumb 
to  a  chifd  after  a  dose  of  wormwood,  yet  could  it  not 
so  entirely  take  off  the  bitter,  but  that  he  was  at  tirst 
prodigiously  in  a  humour  to  break  wiih  the  governor. 
Hi^  characteristic  p.udence,  however,  came  to  hi^  a^d; 
and  fortunately  recollecting  that  it  was  not  a  commv>ri 
rnan,  but  a  Govfrnur,  he   was  dealing  with,  and  that 
such  great  men  have  their  ways  of  doing  things  quite 
different  from  little  people,  he  smothered  his  resentment 
and  went  peaceably  on  board  the  ship— nol  even  yet  sus- 
pectin-  any  framl  on  the  part  of  the  governor.     V,  hen 
we  consider  how  dear  to  the  young  and  virtuous  bosom 
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is  the  j.,^lovv  of  gratitude  to  benefactors,  we  cannot  but 
mourn  that  governor  Keith  should  so  cruelly  have  chill- 
ed those  jojs  in  the  bosom  of  our  young  countryman. 
But,  though  chilled  for  a  moment,  they  were  not  extinct. 
The  heavy  heart  which  he  at  first  felt  on  being  denied 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  governor,  is  already  much  re- 
lieved by  his  gracious  message  through  the  secretary, 
and  afterwards  so  completely  cured  by  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  scenes  around  Newcastle,  that  he  went  back 
to  the  ship  in  good  spirits  again.  On  the  return  of  the 
last  boat,  bringing  the  mail,  he  modestly  asked  the  cap- 
tain for  the  letters  which  the  governor  had  addressed  to 
his  care.  To  this  the  rough  son  of  Neptune  replied, 
"that  they  icere  all  there,  he  supposed,  hig^letu  pii^y;leiu 
together  in  the  letter  bag,  and  that  as  the  sliip  itnth  a 
fine  breeze  teas  getting  under  weigh,  he  could  not  spare 
the  time  now  to  make  a  search  for  them,  but  that  before 
Iheij  got  to  London  he  might  overhaul  the  bag  and  'take 
'em  out  for  himself." 

Ben  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  answer.     And* 
charmed  at  thought  of  the  great  things  awaiting  him  in 
liondon,  he  threw  oft'  his  coat  and  bravely  joined  the 
crew  in  all  their  haste  and  bustle  to  weigh   the  anchor 
and  spread  the  sails  before  the  freshening  gale. 

But  while  the  sailors,  many  of  them  at  least,  poor  fel- 
]ows!  for  lack  of  education  were  straining  at  the  clank- 
ing windlas  or  creaking  halyards,  as  void  of  thought  as 
the  timber  heads  of  the  ship,  the  spirits  of  Ben  w°re  in 
a 'constant  succession  of  pleasurable  reflections  on  the 
magnificent  scenes  around  him—the  grand  floating  castle 
which  bore  him  so  high  above  the  foaming  billows— the 
rapid  flight  of  the  ship,  as  flying  before  the  stormy 
winds  she  left  the  lessening  shor^^s  behind  her— the 
boundless  fields  of  the  blue  roiling  ocean,  with  all  her 
porpoises  gathering  round  in  blackening  shoals,  bound- 
ing and  blowing  as  if  to  greet  the  monster  vessel,  and  by 
their  lurious  romps,  adding  to  the  crash  and  foam  of  the 
tempest. 

'1  hough  Ben  was  no  poet;  nor  ever  affected  to  be 
"religious  over  much,"  yet  could  he  not  behold  suclv 
magnificent  ^cenes  without  that  adoring  sense  of  eter- 
nal power  and  goodness  which  has  been  so  elegantly  ex- 
pressed by  the  sweet  voice  of  Ziom 
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^'Shout  to  the  Lord,  ye  surging  seas, 

111  your  eternal  roar; 
I^t  wave  to  wave  resound  bis  praise. 

And  shore  reply  to  shore. 

■\Vlule  monsters  sporting  on  the  flood 

In  scalv  silver  shine. 
Speak  terrihlv  their  ,\'iaker— God, 

And  lash  the  foaming  brine," 
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BE,r  o^ettivo:  into  trouble— finds  out  his  old  friend 
o^ovevnur  Keith  to  he  a  black  sheep— and  learns  that 
fi  s:ood  trade  and  virtuous  habits  are  the  best  wealth 
that  a  father  can  give  his  son. 

"Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell,  ^^ 

3^1y  soul  abhors  hiin  like  the  gates  ot  hell. 

ON  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  Thames  (or  London 
river)  the  captain,  like  nn  honest  fellow  of  h.s  word,  or- 
dered the  letter-bag  on  deck,  and  told  Ben  he  was  vvel- 
come  now  to  overhaul  it  and  pick  out  the  governor's  let- 
ters  to  him.     After  ea-erly  turning  them  a  1  '>ver  and 
over  aoain,  not  a  sin.le^etter  co*uld  he  find  tha   had  his 
name  on  it,  either  directed  to  himsell,  or  to  his  care. 
He  picked  out  however  a  few  that  seemed  to  have  some 
little  squinting  that  way,  one  espec.ally  thit  was  direct- 
ed to  a  Printer  and  another  to  a  Bookskller.      1  hese 
he  immediately  earned  to  their  respective  owners.    But 
in  Place  of  those  smiles  and  prompt  ofters  of  money  and 
merchandize,    which    his    illustrious    patron,   governor 
Keitli!  had  promised  him,  scarcely  were  his  letters  open- 
ed  betore  they  were  nearly  thrown  buck  into  his  tace, 
as  coming;  from  a  couple  of  scoundrel  debtors,  who,  in- 
stead of  paying  ott'  their  old  scores,  were  now  impudent- 
ly ahkin;-;  tor  new  credits.  ^  ,  a  * 
Here  were  strong  symptoms  of  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  governor.     And  in  spite  of  all  his  credulity,  Ben 
was  brought  to  his  doubtings.     In  this  dilemma  he  went 
back  to  a  worthy  Quaker  of  the  name  ot  Denham,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  great  triendship  on  ship.. 
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.1.(1.     \\it,i  all  his  professiona    sravity  DenlTam  rm.l,l 
no    help  smiling  as  lien  i-e!ated  the  hisUy  Tf  I,  s  c  e- 

i  APEu,  and  Presses,  which  they  were  iiisfantlv  to  Dro- 
me h,„,,  he  broke  into  a  horse  laugh.     "He  4™  t'hee 
etters  of  credit,  friend  Benjamin!  Governor  lie  th  J™ 
ee  letters  of  credit..   VVh.y,\„a„,  he  has  not  or  ditTr 

ir  t^rdVr.!,:-^  ^  ''■'''  '■^'"''"=- '"™™  -^ »-  v.-:: 

Poor  Ben  was  struck  "all  in   a  hoap"_diimb  as  a 
eodhsh      He  stood  for  all  the  world  like^  si  nwrecked 

oat  rdbTac"!;  "f^;  ''T,""""?  of  sold  and^iamoid 
coasts,  and  black-cjed  Pells,  and  whole  seas  of  ero.'.-nd 
mountains  of  segars,  wakes  up  all  at  once  and  finds'h  m- 

V  , ;  nnf  f'""'"  ^"'""'°"  ^™^"'^'  ""  «  desolate  island, 
ll  i  .?   <'\^"  ,^Sf=''P'^-goat  of  hope  before  him.     I„  sil 
fi    !  ™  '<=;*, '"^  ^.^es  in  woeful  cogitation-for  three 
of  if  illu  t    ''"'"''''''r'S  «n  the  siTiiles  and  prom   ^s 
l'"*tnous    friend,  governor  Keith-f^ir    three 
months  had  been  anticipating  his  grand  Priiiti^ic,  Est, 
blishment  ,n  Philadelphfa,   a^d   hi^s  compi    e    riu.i  ph 
over  old  keimer  and  Bradford-for  three  month   1  "had 
been  dnnking  ,„  streaigs  of  rapture  from  the  love  beam- 
ingeyes  of  the  beauteous  Miss  Read,  shortly  as  his  w.Te 
io  rustle  in  silks  and  roll   in  her  carriage-lbut  dearer 
still  than  all  /or  three  months  he  ha.1  beln  lookint  for' 
ward  to  the  time,  close  at  hand,  when  his  infirm  parents 
should  come  to  enjoy  with  him,  in  Philadelphia,  the  we  1- 
conie  repose  of  their  age,  in  an  elegant  retreat,  purchas- 
ed for  them,  by  his  own  virtues.     But  lo!  in  ;  moment 
the  whole  goodly  structure  is  dissipated  in  smoke  leav- 
ing him  penny  ess  and  friendless,  in  a  strange  co'unlry, 
three   housand  miles  from  home,  and  at  a  long,  lone  dii 
tancetrom  all  these  dear  objects'  ° 

Denhau,  saw  in  Ben's  looks  what  was  passing  i„  his 
heartj  but  knowing  that  it  is  good  tor  virtuous  and  '  e- 
ro,c  minds  to  bear  the  cross  in  their  youili,  he  suffered 
tions.      ^°   ""'  '""^"""'''*'''   ^'"'  l''s  dismal    cogita- 

But  a  young  man  early  trained  in  the  school  of  wis- 
dom IS  not  long  to  be  depressed.    After  relieving  his 
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bosom  with  a  deep  sij^h;  he  turne'l  to  Denhain  and  said, 
in  a  phiihtive  tone,  '-hut  ivas  it  not  cruel  in  governor 
Kdth  to  deceive  me  so?" 

'«Yes,  Benjamin,"  replied  Denhain,  *'nwas,  to  our 
view,  very  cruel  in  the  governor  of  i'enrisylvania  thus  to 
deceive  an  inexperienced  laU  as  tlioa  art." 

lierp  Ben  turnins?  on  him  his  fine  biue  eyes,  softe»ied 
by  misfortune,  said  Ui^ain  to  Ditu\vdm,"well9  and  wliaf 
would  you  advise  me?*'' 

"Advise  thee,  Bt-iijamin,"  replied  Denham.in  axheer-^ 
ful  tone,  "why,  I  would  advise  thee  not  to  give  thyself 
one  moment's  uneasiness  about  this  aftair.  Thee  re- 
members the  story  ot  Joseph,  does  thee  not?  how  he 
was  betrayed  by  his  brethren  into  Egypt,  not  onl>  a 
poor  lad  like  thee,  but  indeed  a  slave  too?  And  yet 
this  event,  though  at  the  time  highly  disheartening, 
proved  to  him  in  the  end  one  of  the  happiest  incidents 
of  his  life.  So,  b}  good  management,  Benjamin,  tins 
may  prove  to  thee.  Thou  art  young,  very  young  yet, 
wifh  a  plenty  of  time  before  thee;  and  this  is  a  great 
city  for  thy  business.  Now  if  thou  wilt  but  seek  em- 
ployment vvith  some  printer  of  distinction,  tiiou  mayest 
make  tliyself  more  cornple<ely  master  of  thy  trade,  and 
al^o  sain  friends,  that  may  enable  thee  to  settle  so  much 
HK.it  advantageously  in  Philadelphia,  as  to  make  it  good 
for  thee  that  governor  Keith  ever  betrayed  thee  here. 
And  this  will  bo  a  triumph  much  to  thine  own  honor,  as 
also  to  the  beneiit  of  otlier  youth,  who  shall  ever  hear  oi 
thy  story." 

As  wiien  a  sweet  breeze  of  the  ocean  suddenly  strikes 
a  becalmed  ship,  that  with  flapping  sails  lay  tossing  on 
the  sluo;gish  tiuutl,  instantly  the  joy-wakened  billows  roll 
a  brighter  foanj,  and  the  heaiis  of  the  sailors  spring  tor- 
wan'  with  transp.it  to  their  native  shores.  Thus  exhi- 
lerating  to  Ben'-  soul  was  the  counsel  of  his  friend  Den- 
ham.  Witho!  r  a  moment's  loss  of  time  he  went,  as  his 
friend  Denham  had  advised,  and  sought  business  at  the 
oftices  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  book-printers  in  Lon- 
don, Palmer  and  Watts.  With  the  latter  he  spent  most 
of  hi>  time  during  his  stay  in  Kngland. 

This  Palmer  was  an  amiable  man,  and  in  Ben's  coun- 
tenance, now  mellowed  more  than  ordinary,  by  his  late 
disappointment,  he  saw^a  something  that  interested  him 
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greatly  in  his  favor.  He  asked  Ben  in  what  part  of 
London  he  had  learned  the  art  of  printinc^.  Ben  told 
hint  he  had  never  set  a  type  in  London.  "Aye!  where 
then,"  said  Palmer,  "in  Paris?"  Ben  replied,  that  he 
was  just  from  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America;  and 
that  what  liltle  he  knew  of  printing  he  had  picked  up 
there.  Palmer,  thouj^h,  in  other  respects,  amiable,  was 
one  of  those  thorou^h-§one  cockneys,  who  can't  believe 
that  any  thing  can  be  learned  out  of  the  sound  of  ^'BoW" 
hell"  He  stared  at  Ben  on  saying  he  had  learned  to 
print  in  North  Ai.ierica,  as  would  a  French  petit  maitre 
at  one  who  said  he  had  learned  to  dance  among  the  Hot- 
tentots. "1  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  he  to  Ben,  "that  1  can- 
not employ  you;  as  I  really  felt  a  wish  to  do;  for  though 
I  now  command  fifty  workmen,  I  want  a  Gabber,  i.  e^ 
a  man  uncommonly  quick,  and  of  a  satirical  turn.  And 
in  neither  of  these  characters,  sir,  will  you — probably— « 
suit  me,  sir — however,  sir,  as  it  is  late  now,  and  I  have 
business  out,  if  you  will  call  in  the  morning,  we  will  see 
about  it."  Next  morning,  before  sun  rise,  Ben  waited  at 
Palmer's  office,  where  nuntbers  of  his  journeymen,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  young  North  American  printer,  were 
assembled  to  see  him  work.  Palmer  was  not  yet  up. 
An  apprentice  went  to  inform  him  that  the  young  prin- 
ter from  North  America,  was  come.  Presently  Mr. 
Palmer  made  his  appearance,  looking  somewhat  con- 
fused. 

"And  so  you  are  a  buckskin,  sir,"  said  he,  rather  cava- 
lierly. 

"Yes  sir,"  replied  Ben,  "I  am  a  buckskin." 

*'Well  sir,  1  am  afraid  you'll  not  make  your  fortune 
by  that  here  in  London,"  said  Palmer. 

"No  sir,"  answered  Ben,  "I  find  it  is  thought  a  mis- 
fortune here  to  have  been  born  in  America.  But  1  h(  pe 
it  was  the  will  of  heaven,  and  therefore  must  be  right." 

"Aye!"  replied  Palmer,  a  little  tauntingly;  '-find  so 
you  have  preaching;  there  too  !  !  But  do  the  buckskins 
generally  htir  so  early  as  this?" 

Ben  replied,  that  the  Pennsylvanians  were  getting  to 
find  out  that  it  was  cheap  burning  sun-light.  Here  Pal- 
mer and  his  cocknevs  stared  at  him  as  country  buck- 
skins  are  wont  to  do  at  a  monkev  or  parrot,  or  any  such 
creature  that  prelends  to  mimic  man. 
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"You  talk  0?  sun-light,  sir,**  said  the  foreman  to  Ben: 
"can  you  tell  the  cause  of  that  \vi>le  difference  between 
the  Ii5:ht  of  the  sun  in  England  and  America?" 

Ben  replied  that  he  had  never  discovered  tliat  dif- 
ference. 

"What!  not  that  the  sun  shines  bri;>hter  in  liondon 
ihan  in  America — the  sky  clearer — the  air  purer — and 
the  light  a  thousarul  tinie^  more  vivid — and  luminous— 
and  cheering; — aiirt  ail  t'natr" 

Ben  said  that  he  could  not  understand  how  that  could 
be,  seeing  it  was  the  same  sun  that  gave  'ig:ht  to  both. 

"The  same  sun,  sirl  the  same  sun!"  replied  the  cock- 
ney, rather  nettled,  •'!  am  not  positive  of  that  sir.  But 
admitting  that  it  is  the  same  sun,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  gives  the  same  light  in  America  as  in  Eng:Iand.  Every 
thing,  you  know,  suiters  by  going  to  the  fVest,  as  the 
great  French  philosophers  have  proved,  then  why  not 
th*"  -iunr" 

Ben  said  he  wondered  the  gentleman  should  talk  of 
{he  sun  going  to  the  west. 

*'What,  the  sun  not  go  to  the  west!"  retorted  the  cock.» 
ney,  quite  angry,  "a  pretty  story,  indeed.  You  have 
eyes,  sir;  and  don't  these  shew  you  that  the  sun  rises  \ii 
the  east  and  travels  on  to  the  west?** 

"I  thought,  sir,"  replied  Ben,  modestly,  "that  your 
own  great  countryman,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  had  satisfied 
every  body  tliat  it  is  the  earth  that  is  thus  continually 
travelling,  and  not  the  sun,  which  is  stationary,  and 
gives  the  same  light  to  England  and  America." 

Palmer,  who  had  much  of  the  hooest  Englishman 
about  him,  equally  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  Ben  thus 
chastise  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  his  foreman,  put  a 
stop  to  the  conversation  by  placing  a  composing  stick  iq 
the  hands  of  Ben,  while  the  journeymen  gathering 
around,  marvelled  hugely  to  see  the  young  North  Amer- 
ican take  a  composing  stick  in  his  hand! 

Having  spent  a  moment  or  too  in  running  his  eye 
over  the  letter  cases,  to  see  if  thev  were  fixed  as  m  the 
printing  offices  in  America;  and  glancing  at  his  watch, 
Ben  fell  to  work,  and  in  less  than  four  minutes-  finished 
the  following — 

"And  Nailianiel  said,  can  there  any  thing  good  come 
out  of  Nazareth.^— Philip  said,  come  and  see.*' 
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Palmer  ami  his  workmen  were  petrified.  Nearei^htv 
letters  set  up  in  less  than  tour  minutes,  an  '  without  a 
blunder!  And  then  such  a  delicate  stroke  at  their 
prejudice  and  nonsense!  Ben  was  immediately  em- 
p|nvf»<l. 

This  was  a  fine  introduction  of  Be?)  to  the  printing 
office,  every  person  in  which  seemed  to  jrive  him  a  hearty 
welcome;   ho  wore  his  rare  talents  so  modestly. 

It  save  him  also  a  noble  opportunity  to  be  useful, 
which  he  failed  not  to  improve. 

Passing  by  one  of  the  presses  at  which  a  small  man 
meao;re  and  hollow  eyei\,  was  labourino;  with  unetjual 
force,  as  appeared  by  his  paleness  and  big-dropping 
sweat,  Ben  touched  with  pity,  offered  to  give  him  "a 
spelL^^  As  the  pressman  and  compositor,  like  the  par- 
son and  the  clerk,  or  the  coffin-maker  and  the  grave-dig- 
ger are  of  entiiely  distinct  trades  in  London,  the  little 
pressman  was  surprised  that  Ben,  who  was  a  compositor 
should  talk  of  giving  him  "a  sppll."  However,  Ben  in- 
sisting, the  little  pressman  e:ave  w'ay,  v/hen  Ben  seiz-.id 
the  press,  and  possessing  both  a  skill  and  spirit  extraor- 
dinary, he  handled  it  ir»  such  a  workman  like  style  tnat 
the  men  ail  declared  they  should  have  concluded  he  had 
done  nothing  but  -press-work  all  his  life.  Palmer  also, 
cominjj  by  at  the  time,  mingled  his  applauses  with  the 
rest,  savins  that  he  had  never  seen  a  fairer  impression; 
and,  on  Ben's  requesting;  it,  ^ov  exercise  and  health  sake, 
he  permitted  him  to  work  some  hours  every  day  at 
press. 

On  his  entrance  into  Palmer's  printing  office,  Ben 
paid  the  customary  g:nrnish  or  treat-money  lor  the  jour- 
neymen to  drink.  This  was  on  the  first  floor,  among 
■  the  press!nen*  Presently  Palmer  wanted  him  upstairs, 
among  the  compositors.  There  also  the  journeymen 
called  on  him  for  garnish.  Ben  refused,  looking  on  it 
as  altoti;ether  an  unfair  de!nan(Kand  so  Palmer  himself, 
to  whom  it  was  referred,  tlecided;  insisting  that  Ben 
should  not  pay  it.  But  neither  justice  nor  patronage 
could  bear  Ben  out  against  the  spile  of  the  journeymen. 
For  the  moment  his  back  was  turned  they  would  play 
him  an  endless  variety  of  mischievous  tricks,  such  as 
mixing  his  letters,  trans{)Osing  his  pages,  break:nj:  M(iwn 
his  matter,  &,c.  &c.    It   was  in  vain  he  remonstrated 
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against  such  injustice.  Thej  ail  with  one  accord  ex- 
cused themselves,  layinj^  all  the  blane  on  Ralph,  for  so 
thev  called  a  certain  evil  spirit  who,  they  pret>;nded, 
haunted  the  office  and  always  tormented  such  as  were 
not  regularly  admit: ed.  Upon  this  Ben  paid  his  gar- 
nish— being  fully  convinced  of  the  fully  of  not  keeping 
up  a  good  understanding  wit'li  those  among  whom  we 
are  destined  to  live, 

Ben  had  been  at  Palmer's  office  hut  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  discovered  that  all  his  workmc'n,  to  the  number 
of  fifty,  were  terrible  drinkers  of  porter,  insromuch  that 
they  kept  a  st 'Ut  boy  all  day  lon^  on  the  trot  to  serve 
them  alone.  Rvery  man  amon<^  them  must  iiave,  viz. 
1   A  pint  of  porter  before  breakfast, — cost  d.l^ 

1   A  pint,  with  his  bread  and  chee>e,  for  breakfast,       1§ 
1    \  pint  betwixt  his  breakfast  and  dinner,  If 

1    A  pint  at  his  dinner,  I5 

1   A  pint  betwixt  his  dinner  and  night,  !§ 

1    A  pint  after  his  day's  work  was  done,  I5 

"6     Total,  three  quarts! — equal  io  m?ie pence  sterling;- per  dayJJ        9 

A  practice  so  fatal  to  the  health  and  subsistence  of 
those  poor  people  and  their  families,  pained  Ben  to  the 
soul,  and  he  instantly  set  himself  to  break  it  up.  But 
thev  lau^lied  him  to  scorn,  boastins;  of  their  beloved 
porter,  that  it  was  "meat  and  drink  too,'"'  and  the  only 
thing  to  give  them  strength  to  work.  Ben  was  not  to 
be  put  out  of  heart  by  such  an  argument  as  this  He  of- 
fered to  prove  to  them  that  the  strength  they  derived 
from  the  beer  could  only  be  in  pntportion  to  the  barley 
dissolved  in  the  water  of  wl^ich  the  beer  was  made — 
tliat  there  was  a  larger  portion  of  I-iour  in  a  penny  loaf; 
and  that  if  they  ate  tliis  loaf  and  drank  a  pint  of  water 
with  it,  they  would  get  more  strength  liian  from  a  pint 
of  beer.  But  still  they  would  not  hearken  to  any  thing 
said  against  their  darling  beer.  Beer,  they  said,  was 
"the  liijuor  of  life,*  and  beer  they  must  have,  or  fare' 
well  strength. 

"Why,  i^entlemen,"  replied  Ben,  *'don't  you  see  me 
with  great  ea:^e  carry  up  and  down  stairs,  a  large  form 
of  letters  in  each  hand;  uh  le  you,  with  both  hands, have 
much  ado  to  carry  one?     And  don't  you  perceive  thai 
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these  heavy  weights  which  1  bear  produce  no  manner  ot 
chans!;e  in  my  breathing,  M'hile  you,  with  oitly  hall  the 
weight,  cannot  mount  the  stairs  without  puffing  and 
blowing  n)ost  distressingly?  Now  is  not  this  sufficient 
to  prove  that  water,  though  apparently  the  weakest,  is 
yet  in  reality  the  strongesjt  liquor  in  nature,  especially 
for  t)ie  young  and  healthy?"' 

But  alasl  on  most  of  them,  this  excellent  logic  was  all 
thrown  away. 

"The  ruling  psssion  be  it  "vvliat  it  will, 
The  iiiling  passion  governs   reason  still," 

Though  they  could  not  deny  a  syllable  of  Een's  rea- 
soning, being  often  heard   to  say  that    "the    American 
Aquatic   (or   water  drinker)  as   they  called   him,  was 
much  stronger  than  any  of  the  beer  drinkers,"  still  they, 
would  drink. 

"But  suppose,'**  asked  some  of  them,  *'we  were  to  quit 
our  beer  with  bread  and  cheese  for  breakfast,  what  sub- 
stitute should  we  have?" 

"Why,  use,"  said  Ben,  "the  substitute  that  I  do: 
which  is  a  pint  of  nice  oat-meal  gruel  brought  to  me  from 
your  beer-huuse,  with  a  little  butter,  sugar  and  nutmeg, 
and  a  slice  of  dry  toa9<:.  This,  which  is  more  palatable 
and  still  less  costly  than  a  pint  of  beer,  makes  a  much 
better  breakfast  and  keeps  the  head  clearer  to  boot.  At 
dinner  1  take  a  cup  of  cold  water,  which  is  the  vvhole- 
somest  of  all  beverages,  and  requires  nothing  but  a  little 
use  to  render  it  as  pleasant.  In  this  way,  gentlemen,  I 
save  nine  pence  sterling  every  day,  making  in  the  year 
iiedY]y  three  thousand  pence!  An  enormous  sum,  let  me 
tell  you,  my  friends,  to  a  small  family;  and  which  wouid 
not  only  save  parents  the  disgrace  of  being  dunned  lor 
trifling  debts,  but  also  procure  a  thousand  comforts  for 
the  children." 

Ben  did  not  entirely  lose  his  reward,  several  of  his 
hearers  affording  him  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  fol- 
lowing his  counsel.  But  the  major  part,  ^'puor  deviht" 
as  he  emphatically  styled  them,  ''went  on  to  drink — thus 
continuing  ail  tlieir  lives  in  a  state  of  voluntary  poverty 
and  ivreichetlnessJP'' 

Many  of  them,  for  lack  of  punctuality  to  pay  the  p«b- 
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lican,  would  often  have  their  porter  stopped.— They 
wouUl  then  apply  to  Ben  to  become  security  for  them; 
their  light,  as  they  called  it,  being  out.  1  never  heard 
that  he  upbraided  them  with  their  folly;  but  readily 
gave  his  word  to  the  publican,  though  it  cost  him  the 
trouble  of  attending  at  the  pay-table,  every  Saturday 
night,  to  take  up  the  sums  he  had  made  himself  accoun- 
table for. 

Thus,  by  virtue  of  the  ri^ht  education,  i.  e.  a  good 
trade  and  early  fondness  for  labour  and  books,  did  Ben 
rise,  like  a  young  swan  of  heaven,  above  the  dark  billows 
of  adversity;  and  cover  himself  with  glory   in  the  eyes 
of  these  young  Englishmen,  who  had  at  first  been  so 
prejudiced  against  him.     And,  better  still,  when  night 
came,  instead  of  sauntering  with  them  to  the  filthy  yet 
costly  ale-houses  and  porter  cellars,  he  hastened  to  his 
little  chamber  sttlns  frugal  boarding-house,  (only  Is.  6d, 
per  week)  there  to  enjoy  the  divine  society  of  his  books, 
which  he   obtained  on  hire  from  a  neighbouring  book- 
store.    And  commanding,  as  he  always  did,  through  his 
steadiness  and  rapidity  at  work,  all  the  quick  off-hand 
jobs,  generally  the  best  paid,  he  might  have  made  money 
and  enjoyed  great  pe.ce,  but  alas!  there  was  a  moth  in 
bis  purse  which  kept  him  constantly  poor;  a  canker  in 
his  peace  which  tilled  his  life  with  vexation.     That  can- 
ker and  that  moth  was  his  young  friend  Ralph,  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  made  an  infidel  of  in  Philadelphia; 
and  for  which  good  office,  Ralph,  as  we  shall  presently 
see^requttted  him  as  might  have  been  expected. 


CHAPTER  XXM. 

^' Who  reasons  wisely,  is  not  therefore  wise;. 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting,  lies." 

SOME  years  ago  a  certain  empiric  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  a  noble  lord,  in  the  British  parliament,  that  ho 
had  made  a  wonderful  discovery. 
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"Aye,'*  replied  the  nobleman,  starling;  "awonderfut 
disco\erv,  sav  voul" 

**Yes,  my  lord,  a  wonderful  discovery  Indeed!  A  dis- 
covery, my  lord,  bevond  Gallileo.  Friar  Bacon,  or  eveft 
the  5:;reat  sir  Isaac  Newton  hiniself." 

*''rhe  d — i!  what,  beyond  sir  Isaac?" 

**Yes,  'pon  honour,  my  lord,  beyond  the  great  sir 
Isaac,  'lis  true  his  attractions  and  gravitations 
and  all  that,  are  well  enouy;!i;  very  clever  things  to  be 
sure,  my  lord;  but  still  nothing;  in  comparison  of  this.*' 

'■Zounds,  man,  what  can  it  be?" 

^•Wisy,  iiiy  lord — please  come  a  little  this  way — nov/, 
in  confidence,  my  !ord — I've  been  such  a  lucky  dog  as 
to  discover  the  wondrous  art  of  raising  abreed  of  sheep 
without  wooW'* 

The  nobleman,  who,  it  is  thought,  was  not  very  near- 
ly related  to  Solomon,  had  like  to  have  gone  into  fits. 
'^•What  sir,'*  asked  he,  with  acountenance  wild-staring 
with  amazement,  *'a  breed  of  sheep  without  wool!  im- 
possible!" 

'•Par<lon  me,  my  lord,  it  is  very  possible,  very  true. 
1  have  indeed,  my  lord,  discovered  the  adorable  art  of 
raisinjr  a  breed  of  sheep  without  a  lock  of  wool  on  their 
backs!  not  a  lock,  my  lord,  any  more  than  there  is  here 
on  the  back  of  my  hand." 

"Your  fortune  is  made,  sir,"  replied  the  nobleman, 
smacking  his  hands  and  I'ftiiiir  both  tliem  and  his  eves 
to  heaven  as  in  extacy — '-Your  fortune  is  made  tor 
ever.  Government,  1  am  sure,  sir,  will  not  fail  suita- 
bly to  reward  a  discovery  that  will  immortalize  the 
British  nation." 

Accordingly,  a  motion  to  that  purpose  was  made  in 
the  Rouse  of  Lords,  and  the  empiric  was  within  an  ace 
of  beiny;  created  a  peer  of  the  realni;  when,  most  unfor- 
tunately, the  duke  of  Devonshire,  a  district  fanud  tor 
sheep,  got  up  and  besrged  a  little  patience  of  the  house 
until  it  could  be  fully  understood  what  great  benefit  the 
nation  was  to  derive  from  a  flock  of  sheep  without  wool, 
AVhy,  zounds,  my  lords,"  said  the  noble  duke,  "I 
thought  all  a!or>g  that  wool  was  the  main  chance  in  a 
flock  of  sheep." 

A  most  learned  discussion  ensued.  And  it  bfing 
made  apparent  to  the  noble  lords,  that  wool  i$  aciualli^ 
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the  basis  of  broad  cloths,  flannels,  and  most  other  of  the 
best  British  manufactures.  And  it  being  also  made  appa- 
rent to  the  noble  lords,which  was  another  great  point  gain- 
en,  that  two  good  things  are  better  than  one,  i.  e.  that  vvooi 
and  mutton  together,  are  better  than  mutton  bv  itselt,  or 
wool  by  itself;  the  motion  for  a  title  was  unanimously 
scouted.  And  in  place  of  a  pension  the  rascal  had  like 
to  have  a;ot  a  prison,  for  darin-  thus  to  trump  up  a  vde 
discovery  that  would  have  robbed  the  world  ot  one  ot 
its  greatest  comforts.  n  .1     k      * 

Just  so,  to  mv  mind  at  least,  it  fares  witn  all  the  boast- 
ed discoveries^of  our  modern  atheists.  A<!mitting  tl'at 
these  wonderful  wizzards  could  raise  a  nation  of  men 
and  women  without  religion,  as  easily  as  this  their  bro- 
ther conjurer  could  a  breed  of  Merinos  without  wool; 
still  we  must  ask  cui  bono?  that  is,  what  good  would  it 
be  to  the  world?  Supposing  they  could  away  at  a  dash, 
with  all  sense  of  so  glorious  a  being  as  God,  and  all  com- 
fort of  so  mighty  a  hope  as  heaven:  what  benefat  would 
itbring  to  maaor  beast.^  ^ 

But.  God  be  praised,  this  dismal  question  about  the 
consequence  of  discarding  reliy;ion  need  not  be  asked 
at  this  time  of  dav.     These  gentlemen  without  religion, 
like  bell-wethers' without  wool,  do  so  constantly  betray 
their  nakedness,  I  mean  their  want  of  morality,  that  the 
world,  bad  as  it  is.  is  getting  ashamed  of  them.     Here, 
for  example,  is  master  Ralph,  who,  lor  reasons  abundaut- 
ly  convenient  to  himself,  had  accompanied  Ben  to  Lon- 
don—Ben,  as  he  himself  confesses,  had  lent  a  liberal 
hand  to  make  Ralph  a  sturdy  infidel,  that  is,  to  free  him 
from  the  restraints  of  the  gospel.     Now  mark  the  pre- 
cious fruits  of  this  boasted  freedom.    Getting  displeased 
with  the  parents  of  a  poor  girl,  whom  he  had  married,  he 
deterndnes  to  quit  her  for  ever,  as  also  a  poor  unoitend- 
ino-  child  he  hav\  by  her,  whom,  by  the  ties  ot  nature,  he 
was  bound  to  comfort  and  protect!    Ben,  though  secret- 
ly abhorring  this  villany  of  Ralph,  yet  suffered  himselt 
to  be  so  enamoured  of  his  vivacity  and  wit,  as  to  make 
him  an  inmate.     *'We  were,"  says   Ben,  'inseparable 
companions."    Very  little  cause  had  he,  poor  lad!  as  he 
himself   owns  afterwards,  to  boast  of   this  connexion. 
But  it  was  fine  sport  for  Ralph:  for  having  brought  no 
money  with  him  from  America,  but  what  just  sufeced  to 
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pay  his  passage;  and  knowing  what  a  noble  drudge  Beo 
was;  and  also  that  he  had  with  him  fifteen  pistoles,  the 
fruits  of  his  hard  labours  and  savings  in  Phi!a(ielphia,  he 
found  i^  very  convenient  to  hang  upon  him,  not  only 
boarding  and  lodging  at  his  expense,  and  at  his  expense 
going  to  plays  and  concerts,  but  also  frequently  drawing 
on  his  dear  yellow  boys,  the  pistoles,  for  purposes  ol 
private  pleasure. 

If  the  reader  should  ask,  how  Ralph,  even  as  a  man 
of  honour,  could  reconcile  it  to  himself,  thus  to  devour 
his  friend,  let  me,  in  turn,  ask  what  business  had  Ben 
to  furnish  Ralph  the  veiy  alphabet  and  syntax  of  this 
abominable  lesson  against  himself?  And,  if  th.at  should 
not  be  thought  quite  to  the  point,  let  me  ask  again, 
where,  taking  the  fear  of  God  out  of  the  heart,  is  the 
difference  betw  een  a  man  and  a  beast?  If  man  has  rea- 
son, it  is  only  to  make  him  ten  fold  more  a  beast. 
Ralph,  it  is  true,  did  no  work:  but  what  of  that?  He 
wrote  such  charming:  poetry — and  spouted  such  fine 
plays — and  talked  so  eloquently  with  BSn  of  nights! — 
and  sure  this  was  a  good  offset  against  Ben's  hard  la- 
bours and  pistoles.  At  any  rate  Ralph  thought  so. 
Nay,  more;  he  thought,  in  return  for  these  sublime  en- 
tertainments, Ben  ought  to  support  not  only  him,  but 
also  his  concubine.  Accordingly  he  w^ent  and  scraped 
acquaintance  with  a  handsome  young  widow,  a  milliner, 
in  the  next  fclieet;  and  what  with  reading  his  fine  poe- 
try to  her,  and  spouting  his  plays,  he  got  so  completely 
into  her  good  graces,  that  she  presently  turned  actress 
too;  and  in  tUe  "comedy  of  errors,"  or  "all  for 
LOVE,'' played  her  part  so  unluckily,  that  she  was  hi.-ised 
from  the  stage  by  all  her  vntuous  acquaintance,  and 
compelled  to  troop  otf  with  a  big  belly  to  another  neigh- 
bourhood, wliere  Ralph  continued  to  visit  her. 

The  reader  will  hardly  wonder  when  told,  that  Ralph 
and  his  lair  milliner  soon  found  the  bottom  of  Ben's 
purse.  He  will  rather  wonder  what  sort  ol  love-powder 
it  was  that  Ben  took  ol  this  youn;);  man  that  could,  for 
such  a  length  of  ti;ne,  so  Tataily  have  befooled  him. 
But  Ben  was  f.rst  in  the  transgression.  Like  Alexan- 
der the  copper>nii[h,  he  had  done  Raiph  '■much  harm,'" 
and  God,  wl>o  is  wiser  than  all,  h;!d  ordained  that  be 
should  be  *'reivarded  according  to  his  ivorks" 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

"Learn  to  be  wise  from  othei"s'  ill. 
As  you'll  learn  to  do  full  well*" 

AS  nothing  is  so  repellant  of  base  minds  as  povertv, 
soon  as  Ralph  found  that  Ben's  pistoles  were  all  t/Que, 
and  his  finances  ref'uced  to  the  beugarly  ebb  of  living 
from  hand  to  mouth*  U(i '^cleared  out^'*  and  betook  hini- 
seU  into  the  country  to  teach  school,  wht-nce  he  was 
continually  writing  fine  poetical  epistles  to  Ben,  not 
forgetting  in  every  postcript,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
dear  Du'cinea,  the  fair  milliner,  and  tocoraiT^end  her  to 
his  kindness.  As  to  Ben,  he  ctill  persevered,  after 
Ralph's  departure,  in  his  good  old  habits  of  industry 
ant!  economy — never  indulgin?;  in  tobacco  or  2,1  n — ne- 
ver sautitering  to  taverns  or  play  houses,  nor  at  any 
time  layiii^i:  cut  his  money  but  on  books,  which  he  al- 
^vays  visited,  as  fruoal  lovers  do  their  swet^t-hearts,  at 
night.  But  still  it  would  not  all  do.  He  could  lay  up 
nothing.  The  daily  postage  of  Ralph's  long  poetical 
epistles,  with  the  unceasiisg  application  of  the  poor 
milliner,  kept  his  purse  continually  in  a  galloping  con- 
sumption. At  length  he  obtained  a  release  from  this  un- 
peasant  situation,  though  in  away  that  he  himseU  never 
could  think  of  alterwaids  without  a  blush. 

After  vevy  frequent  loans  of  money  to  her,  she  came, 
it  seems,  one  night  to  his  lodgings  on  the  old  errand — to 
borrow  half  a  guinea!  when  Ben,  who  had  been  getting 
too  fond  of  her,  took  this  opportunity  to  otf'er  freedoms 
which  she  highlv  resented. 

This  Ben  tells  liimself,  with  v.  candor  that  will  forever 
do  him  credit  among  those  who  know  that  the  confession 
of  folly  is  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  wisdom. 

"Having,  at  that  time,"  says  he,  "no  ties  of  religion 
upon  me,  and  taking  advantage  of  her  necessitous  situa- 
tion, I  attempted  liberties  f  another  great  error  of  mij 
lifCfJ  which  she  repelled  with  becoming  indignation. 
She  informetl  Ralph;  and  the  aftkir  occasioned  a  breach 
bttween  us.  When  he  returned  to  London,  he  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  considered  all  the  obligations  he 
owed  me  as  annihilated  by  this  proceeding:  and  that  I 
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was  not  to  expect  one  farthing  of  all  the  monies  I  had 
lent  him.''^ 

Ben  used  to  say,  many  years  afterwards,  that  this 
conduct  ofhis  friend  Ralph  put  him  in  mind  of  an  anec- 
dote he  had  some  where  heard,  of  ^ood  old  Gilbert  Ten- 
ant; the  same  that  George  Whitefield  j^eneraily  called 
HELL-FIRE  Tenant.  Fhis  eminent  divine,  believing 
fear  to  be  a  much  stronger  motive  with  the  multitude 
than  love,  constantly  made  a  great  run  upon  that  pas- 
sion in  a!l  his  discourses.  And  Boanerges  himself  could 
hardly  have  held  a  candle  to  him  in  this  way.  Nature 
had  given  him  a  countenance  which  he  could,  at  will, 
clothe  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  tornado.  And  besides 
he  had  a  talent  for  painting  the  scenes  of  dread  perdi- 
tion in  such  colours,  that  when  aided  by  the  lightning  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  bursting  thunders  of  his  voice  it  was 
enough  to  start  the  soul  of  lioti-hearted  innocence; 
what  then  of  rabbit-livered  guilt?  The  truth  is,  he 
wrought  miracles  in  New-Jersey:  casting  out  devils,  the 
devils  of  drunkenness,  gambling  and  lust,  out  of  many 
a  wretch  possessed. 

Among  the  thousands  whom  he  thus  frightened  for 
their  good,  was  a  tame  Indian  of  Woodberry,  who  gen- 
erally went  by  the  name  of  Indian-Dick.  This  poor 
savage,  on  hearing  Mr.  Tenant  preach,  was  so  terrified, 
that  he  fell  down  in  the  meeting  house,  and  roared  as  if 
under  the  scalping  knife. 

He  lost  his  stomach:  and  even  his  beloved  bottle  was 
forgotten.  Old  Mr.  Tenant  went  to  see  Dick,  and  re- 
joiced over  him  as  a  son  in  the  gospel; — heartily  thank- 
ing: God  for  adding  this  Indl^n  Gem  to  the  crown  of 
his  glory. 

N(»t  many  days  after  this  the  man  of  God  took  his 
journey  through  the  south  counties  of  New-Jersey, 
calling  the  poor  clam-catchers  of  Cape  May  to  repent- 
ance. As  he  returned  and  drew  near  to  Woodberry,  lo! 
a  great  nmltitude!  He  rejoiced  in  spir.t,  as  hoping  tUat 
it  was  a  meeting  of  the  people  to  hear  the  word  of  God: 
but  the  uproar  bursting  upon  his  ear,  put  him  in  doubt. 

**Surely,"said  he,  »*this  is  not  the  voice  of  praise;  'tis 
rather,  I  fear  the  noise  of  drunkenness."  And  so  it  was 
indeed:  for  it  being  a  day  of  election,  the  friends  of  the 
Candidates  had  dealt  out  their  brandy  so  liberally  tnat 
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the  street  was  filled  with  sots  of  every  desiree,  from  the 
simple  stao-o-er   to  the  dead  drunk.      Ainons  the  rest,  he 
behe'd  his  Indian  convert,  poor  Dick,  under  lull  sail  in 
the  street,  reelincr   and  hallooing,  great  as  a  sachem. 
Mr.  Tenant  strove  hard  to  avoid  him;  but  Dick,  vvhose 
quick  eye  had  caught  the  old  pie-balled  horse  tiiat  Ten- 
ant rode  on,  instantly  staggered  towards  him.     Tenant 
put  forth  all  his  horsemanship  to  avoid  the  interview. 
He  kicked  old   Pie-ball  in  one  flank,  and  then    in   the 
other:  pulled  this  rein  and   then  that;  laid  on  here  with 
his  stair,  and  laid  on  ihere;  but  all  would  not  do;   unless 
he  could  at  once  riile  down  the  drunken  beasts,  there 
was  no  way  of  getting  clear   of  them.     So  that  Dick, 
half  shaved  as  he  was,  soon  got  along  side  of  old  Pie-ball, 
whom   he   grappled   by    the   rein    with    one    hand,  and 
stretching  forth  the  other,  bawled  out,  hoiv  do?  how  dOf 
Mr.  Tenant?" 

Tenant  could  not  look  at  him. 

Still,  Dick,  with  his  arm  full  extended,  continued  to 
bawl,  "how  do,  Mr.  Tenant,  how  do?''  Finding  that 
there  was  no  getting  clear  of  him,  Mr.  Tenant,  red  as 
orimson,  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  Dick,  who  still,  bold  as 
brandy,  stammered  out,  '^Hia;h,Mr.  Tenant!  d-d-d-don't 
you  know  me.  Mr.  Tenant?  Don't  you  know  Indiavi 
Dick?  Why.  sure,  Mr.  Tenant,  you  are  the  man  that 
cvnverted  me?'"' 

*'J  converted  youP^  replied  Tenant,  nearly  fainting. 
'^Yes,  roared  Dick,  /'//  be  d-d-d-nd^Mr.  Tenant,  if  you 
an't  the  very  man  that  converted  me." 

»<Poor  fellow!"  said  Tenant,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  ''you 
look  like  one  of  my  handiworks.  Had  God  Almighty 
converted  you,  you  would  have  looked  like  another  guess 
sort  of  a  creature." 

From  Ben's  constantly  relating  this  story  of  old 
Tenant  and  Indian  Dick,  whenevtM  he  n^entioned  the 
aforesaid  case  of  Ralph's  baseness,  many  of  his  acquain- 
tance were  of  opinion,  that  Ben  thereby  as  good  as  ac- 
knowledged, that  at  the  time  he  took  Ralpi:  in  hand,  he 
dui  not  altogether  understurui  tfie  art  of  convertim.-;  or, 
that  at  any  rate,  it  v\ould  have  been  much  better  for 
Ralph,  if,  as  M> .  lennnt  said  of  Indian  Dick,  God  Al- 
viighty  had  converted  him.  He  wouhl  hardly,  for  tiie 
sa*ve  o^  a  harlot,  have  so  basely  treated  hib  best  Irieud 
and  beaelacior. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIl. 

Ben  resolves  to  return  to  America — Anecdote  of  arare^ 

character, 

*'A  wit's  a  teftther,  and  a  cliiet's  a  rod, 

An  honest  man's  Ihe  noblest  work  of  God." 

BEN  used,  with  singular  pleasure,  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  his  Quaker  friend  Denham.  This  ex- 
cellent man  had  formerly  been  in  business  as  a  Bristol 
merchant;  but  failing,  he  compounded  with  his  credi- 
tors and  departed  for  America,  vrhere,  by  his  extraordi- 
nary djiifycncc  and  frugaliiy,  he  acquired  in  a  few  years 
a  conf.!derable  fortui^'e.  Returning  to  England,  in  the 
same  £?hip' 'jvith  "\en,  he  invited  all  his  old  creditors  to  a 
dinner.  AftiM-  Ihaa' jng  tl.?m  for  their  former  kindness 
and  aL^urJu^  tbe.n  i)\i\  they  should  soon  be  paid, he  beg- 
ged ihe:^  to  take  their  rca^'^at  table.  On  turning  up 
their  rH>^?9,  crsrj  '  an  foiv?}*}^  his  due,  principal  and  iu- 
tererj't  i>i:-'%r  }}?.*•  ;Hate,  in  rX'Jnin^'^;  goix}. 

This  was  t^/e  .'ja'i  ^vfttv  ,.^>n'o  o^va  Ii3art.  Though 
he  never  fcimd  in  S^nham  ci>J^' of  thosa  Hashes  of  wit, 
or  floods  of  eloqivence,  whicli  used  so  to  dazzle  him  in 
Ralph,  yet  he  c^^^tracted  such  a  friendship  for  him,  on 
account  of  his  honesty  anJ  Quaker-l:fce  meekness,  that 
he  would  often  steal  an  hour  from  his  books  at  niirht,  to 
go  and  chat  with  him.  And  on  the  other  hand,  Ben's 
steady  and  persevering  industry,  with  his  passion  for 
knowledge,  had  so  exalted  himm  Denham's  esteem,  that 
he  was  never  better  pleased  than  when  his  young  friend 
Franklin,  ^'s,  he  always  called  him,  came  to  see  him, 
Oiie  nijLiht  Denham  asked  Ben  how  he  would  like  a  trip 
tt)  America.^ 

"iNothing  on  earth  v*^ould  so  please  me,  replied  l^tn^ 
if  I  could  do  it  to  advantage.'* 

*'Wcll,  friend  Benjamin,  said  Denham,  I  am  just 
agoing  to  njake  up  a  large  assortment  of  goods  for  a 
store  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  fifty  pounds  sterling  a  year, 
and  bed  and  board  w»th  myself,  will  satisfy  thee,  I  shall 
be  happy  of  thy  services  to  go  and  live  with  me  as  my 
clerk." 
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The  memory  of  his  dear  Philadelphia,  and  the  many 
happv  <iavs  :ie  i.ad  spent  there,  iiista.'itiv  sprunof  a  some- 
thiri'^  at  his  heart  that  leddened  his  cheeks  witii  joy. 
But  t'le  sad  leiiinij  thoUi;ht  of  his  total  unacquaintedness 
with  commerce,  sooa  turned  titem  pale  again.  "1  should 
be  happy  indeed  to  accompany  you,"  replied  he  witn  a 
deep  sijrh,  if  I  vv<^re  hut  qua  itied  to  do  you  justice.'* 

"(),  as  to  tiiat,  friend  B.^!fjaMiin,  don't  b?  uneasy,''  re- 
plied Denhani;  "If  thou  j?.rt  not  qualiiied  now,  thou 
soon  uil!  be.  And  tlien  as  soon  a.-i  ti.ou  art  lit,  I'll 
set  d  tiiee  with  a  car<io  of  corn  and  fl(iur  to  the  West- 
Indies,  an<l  put  thee  in  a  way  wherein,  with  such  ta- 
lents and  nd  4stry  as  thine,  thee  may  soon  make  a  for- 
tu'ie." 

Ben  was  highly  delighted  with  this  proposal,  for 
though  fifty  pounds  a  year  was  not  ko  much  as  he  couid 
earn  at  printing,  yet  the  prospects  in  other  respects 
were  so  much  greater.  A<lded  to  this,  he  was  getting 
heartily  tired  of  printing.  He  had  tried  it  five  years  at 
Boston,  three  at  Philadelphia,  and  now  nearly  two  in 
London.  At  all  these  plac-'S  he  had  worked  witliout 
ceasing;  had  lived  most  sparingly;  had  left  no  stone 
unturned;  and  after  all  was  now,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  just  as  indigent  as  vviien  he  began!  "Scurvy,  star- 
ving business!"  thought  lie  to  himself,  "'tis  high  time  to 
quit  you!  and  God  be  thanked  for  this  fair  opportunity 
to  '!o  it;  and  now  we  will  shake  hands  and  part  forever." 
Taking  leave  now  of  the  piinting  business, and  as  he  be- 
lieved and  wished, /or  euer,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  his  new  occupation,  constantly  goitig  from  iiouse  to 
house  with  Deiiham,  purchasing  goods  and  packing 
t'.iem.  When  every  tiling  was  sale  on  boar*  ,  he  took  a 
little  leisure  to  visit  his  friends,  and  amuse  himself. 
This  was  a  rule  which  he  observed  through  life — to  do 
business  first,  and  then  enjoy  pleasure  witnout  a 
sting. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


ON  the  2Scl  of  July,  1726,  Ben,  rvitb  his  friend  Den* 
hani.took  !eave  ot  thtir  London  acquaiiitancf,  a)id  em- 
barked for  America.  As  the  ebbing  current  jijtiitly  bore 
the  vebse!  along  down  the  amber  coloured  flood,  Ben 
COL' id  not  suppress  his  emotions,  as  i»e  looked  back  on 
that  mighty  city,  whose  restless  din  was  now  2;raviualiy 
dyng  on  his  ear,  as  were  its  sujokt-covered  hsmses  sink- 
ing from  his  view,  perha|)»  for  e\er.  And  as  he  looked 
back,  the  secret  sij^h  would  arise,  for  the  many  toils  and 
heart  aches  he  had  suff:reil  there,  aiid  ail  to  so  little  p!0- 
iit.  But  virtue,  like  the  sun,  thoui^ii  it  may  be  over-cast 
with  clouds,  wli  soon  scatter  those  clouds  and  spread  a 
brighter  ray  after  their  transient  showers.  'Tis  tiue, 
eighteen  months  had  been  spent  there,  but  they  had  not 
betn  7nisspeiit.  He  coulti  Ux.k  back  upon  tiiem  without 
shame  or  remorse.  He  had  hioken  no  midnigijt  lamps — 
had  knocked  down  no  poor  watchman — had  contributed 
nothing  to  the  idleness  arui  misery  «d'  any  family.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  the  exceeding,  satisfaction  to  know, 
lliat  he  had  left  the  largest  printing-houses  in  Londcn  in 
mourtiing  for  his  departure — that  h^  had  sisewn  them  the 
blessings  of  temperance,  and  had  proselyted  many  of 
them  from  folly  to  wise  and  manly  I'ying.  And  tlioiigh, 
when  he  looked  at  thc-se  eightee;*  months,  he  could  not 
beiiold  them,  like  eastern  maidens,  dowered  with  gold 
and  diamonds,  yet,  better  still,  he  could  behold  th»?iri 
like  t!ie  "Wise  Virgins,"  whose  lamps  he  had  diligently 
led  with  the  oil  of  wisdom,  for  some  great  marriajre  sup- 
per— perhaps  that  between  liberty  and  his  country. 

Afttra  wearisome  passage  of  near  eleven  weeks,  the 
ship  arr.ved  at  Philauelphia,  where  Ben  met  tlie  perfidi- 
ous Keith,  walking  the  street  alone,  and  shorn  oJ  aU  the 
short  lived  splendors  of  his  :iOvernoi  ship,  lien's  honest 
face  struck  the  culprit  pale  and  dumb.  The  reader 
hardly  need  be  toid,that  Ben  was  toi>  magnaninious  to 
a<;d  to  his  confusion,  by  rej.rna<  lung  or  even  sspeakino- 
to  i;im.  But  as  f  to  keep  Ben  from  priiie,  providence 
kindly  threw   into   his  way  his  old  sweet-heart,  Miss 
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KeaH.  Here  his  confusion  would  have  been  equa!  to 
Keith's,  had  not  that  fair  one  furnished  him  with  the  sad 
charge  against  he'-self— of  marrying  during  his  absence. 
Her  friends  after  reading  his  letter  to  her,  concluding 
that  he  would  never  return,  had  advised  her  to  take  » 
husband.  But  she  soon  separated  from  him,  and  even 
refus(^d  to  b^ar  his  name;  in  consequence  of  learning 
that  he  had  another  wife. 

Denham  and  Ben  took  a  store-house,  and  displayed 
their  goods;  which,  having  been  well  laid  in.  sold  off 
very  rapidly.  This  was  in  October,  1726.  Early  in  the 
followir  J?  February,  when  the  utmost  kindness  on  Den- 
ham's  pait,  and  an  equa!  fidelity  on  Ben's,  had  rendered 
them  mutually  dear,  as  father  and  son;  and  when  also, 
by  their  extraordinary  success  in  trade,  they  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  speedily  making  their  fortunes,  beholdl  O, 
vanity  of  ail  worldly  hopes!  they  were  botli  taken  down 
dangerously  ill.  Denham  for  his  part,  actually  made  a 
die  ot  it.  And  Ben  was  so  far  gone,  at  one  time,  tliat  he 
concluded  it  was  all  over  with  him;  which  afforded  a 
meianchoiy  kin<l  of  pleasure,  especially  when  he  was 
told  that  his  friend  Denham,  who  lay  in  the  next  room, 
was  dead.  And  when  he  reflected  that  now,  since  his 
good  patron  had  left  him,  he  should  be  turned  out  again 
upon  the  world,  with  the  same  hard  struggles  to  encoun- 
ter, and  no  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  do  any  thing 
for  his  ageil  father,  he  felt  a  secret  regret,  that  he  was 
called  back  to  life  again. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SO^IE  people  there  are,  who  tell  us  that  every  man 
is  born  foi  a  particular  vvalk  m  life,  and  that  whetlier  lie 
will  or  not,  in  tiiat  xvalk  he  must  ^o;  and  can  no  more 
quit  It  than  the  sun  can  quit  hi-  CO  "ise  throuiih  the  *kies. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  p.tri  of  fa.lh;  and  really  there 
seems  much  ground  for  it.  Certainly,  scripture,  ui  many 
places,  has  a  powerful  squinting  mat  way.  And  m  tne 
lives  o^  many  of  our  great  st  men,  we  discover  strong 
symptoms  of  it.    The'grea^   Washington  was,  a  dozen 

12 
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times  aiul  more,  within  an  ace  of  s;ettin2  out  of  the  on!^ 
track  that  could  have  Kul  him  to  the  command  of  the 
American  armies.  But  yet  there  seems  to  have  been 
aluavs  some  invisible  hand  to  meet  him  at  the  threshold 
of  his  wanderings,  and  to  push  him  back.  Dr.  Franklin 
also  appears,  on  several  occasions,  to  have  been  at  the 
very  point  of  breaking  oft'  from  the  printing  business. 
Buf  Heaven  has  decreed  for  him,  that  walk  in  life,  and 
in  it  he  must  move.  And  though  blind  at  times,  as  Ba- 
laam' ass,  he  sought  to  turn  out  of  the  way,  yet,  crouch 
as  he  would,  he  stil'  found  at  every  turn  a  good  angel  to 
britijr  him  back.  First  he  was  to  liave  been  a  sailor  out 
of  Boston — then  a  swimming-master  in  London — then 
a  merchant  in  Amei  icn.  But  it  would  not  all  do.  And 
thous^h  in  this  last  brilliant  afluiir,  he  seemed  to  have  ef- 
fected his  escape;  losing  the  black  fingered  printer  in 
the  sprucely  powdered  merchant,  yet,  come  back  to  the 
WORLD  ENLIGHTENING  TYPES  he  must — for  Denhaiii  dies, 
and  with  him  all  the  grand  castles  which  Ben  had  built 
in  the  air.  Still  averse  from  the  printing  business,  he 
iries  hard  for  another  place  behind  the  counter,  but  no 
body  will  take  him  in.  His  money  at  length  gone,  and 
every  avenue  to  honest  bread  hedged  up  against  him,  he 
is  co"iistrained  to  take  refuge  in  his  old  trade. 

Keimer,  his  former  employer,  who  well  knew  his 
worth,  waited  on  him,  and  made  liberal  offers  if  he  would 
take  charge  of  his  printing-office.  It  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  Ben  to  come  under  authority  of  a  man  whose 
i2:norance  and  hypocrisy  he  so  heartily  despised;  and 
who,  he  well  kneV,  had  nothing  else  in  view,  but  just  to 
o-et  him  to  instruct  his  numerous  apprentices,  and  then 
pick  a  quatrel  and  pack  him  oft'.  But  bad  as  he  hated 
Keimer's  vices,  he  still  worse  hated  idleness  and  depen- 
dence, and  therefore  he  accepted  his  invitation.  He 
found  Keimer's  office  in  the  old  way,  i.  e.  quite  out  of 
order,  and  miserably  destitute  of  letters.  There  being  at 
that  time  no  such  thing  in  America,  as  a  type-foundery, 
this  defect  appeared  at  first  utterly  incurable.  But  Ben 
soon  found  a  Pimedy.  Having  once,  while  he  lived  in 
London,  glanced  his  eye  on  the  practice  of  this  art,  he 
thought  he  could  imitate  it.  And.  by  casting  in  clay,  he 
presently  created  a  fine  parcel  of  letters  in  lead,  which 
served,  at  least,  to  keep  the  press  from  stopping.     He 
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also,  on  occasion,  engraved  a  variety  of  ornaments  for 
pnntinir— made  ink— gave  an  eye  to  the  shop,  ami  in 
short,  was  in  all  respects  the  factotum  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  useful  as  he  made  himself,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  that  his  services  became  every  dayot 
less  importance  to  Keimer,  in  proportion  as  his  appren- 
tices improved?  and  when  Keimer  paid  Ben  his  second 
quarter's  wages,  he  did  it  very  grumblingly,  and  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  they  were  too  heavy.  I3y  de- 
grees he  became  less  civil;  was  constantly  finding  lault,. 
and  seemed  always  on  the  point  o(  coming  to  an  open 

rupture.  .        t    i  «  •    -n 

Ben  bore  it  all  very  patiently,  conceiving  that  ms  lU 
Irumour  was  owing  to  the  embarrasment  of  his  aftairs. 
At  length,  however,  the  old  wretch  insulted  him  so 
grossly,  and  that  under  circumstances  of  all  others  the 
most  provoking  to  a  man  of  honest  pride,  i.  e.  in  the  pres- 
ence of  neighbours,  that  Ben  could  bear  it  no  longer;  but, 
after  upbraiding  him  for  his  ingratitude,  took  up  his  hat, 
and  left  him,  begging  a  young  man  of  the  oflice  to  take 

•  •  •  I*  1.         *      \    4- 

care  of  his  trunk,  and  bring  it  to  him  at  night.  ^  ^ 

The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Meredith,  one  Oi 
Keimer's  apprentices.     He  had  taken  a  great  lining  to 
Ben,  because  that  while  Keimer,  ignorant  and  crabbed 
taught  him  nothing,  Ben  was  every  day  giving  him  some 
useful  lesbon  in  his  trade,  or  some  excellent  hint  m  nio- 
pals,  conducive  to  the  government  and  happiness  ot  his 
life.     In  the  evening  he  came  and  intreated  Ben,  not  to 
think  of  quitting  the  printing  ofiice  while  he  continued 
in  it.     "My  dear  sir,*' said  he  to  Ben,  "I  beg  you  wiU 
take  no  notice  of  what  this  Keimer  docs.     The  poor 
man  is  always,  as  you  see  half  shaved;  and  no  wonder, 
for  he  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt— often  selling  his 
goods  at  jirime  cost  for  the  sake  of  cfls/i— constantly 
giving  credit  without  taking  any  account;  and  therefore 
cannot  help  shortly  coming  out  of  the  little  end  ol  the 
horn,  which   will    leave  a  glorious  opening  for  you  to 
make  your  fortune."  . 

Ben  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  begin  with.  "C>, 
as  to  that  difficulty,"  answered  Meredith,  "we  can  easi- 
ly get  over  it.  My  father  has  a  very  high  opinion  ot 
you,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  readily  advance  money  to  set 
US  up,  provided  von  will  but,go  into  partnership  witls 
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rne.  I  am  no  workman,  but  you  are.  And  so,  if  you 
like,  I  will  find  the  capital  and  you  the  skill,  and  let's 
go  halves  in  the  profits.  By  sprin<jj  we  can  have  in  from 
London  our  press,  types  and  paper,  and  then,  as  my 
time  with  Keimer  will  be  out,  we  can  faW  to  work  at 
once,  and  make  ourjacks.'^ 

As  this  was  an  ofter  not  to  be  met  with  every  day, 
Ben  readily  agreed  to  it,  as  also  did  old  Mr.  Meredith. 

But  the  old  gentleman  had  a  better  motive  in  view 
than  the  pecuniary  profits.  He  had  marked  with  g,reat 
pleasure,  Ben's  ascendancy  over  his  son,  whom  he  had 
already  vv^onderfully  checked  in  his  passion  for  tobacco 
and  brandy.  And  he  fondly  hoped,  that  by  this  connex- 
ion his  son  would  be  perfectly  cured. 

With  this  hope,  he  desired  Ben  to  make  him  out  the 
list  of  a  complefe  printing  office,  vihich  he  immediately 
took  to  his  merchant,  with  orders  to  import  it  without 
loss  of  time.  Keimer  was  to  know  nothing  of  all  this; 
and  Ben,  in  the  interim,  was  to  get  work  with  Bradford^ 

On  application,  Bradford  had  no  rooai.  Ben.  there* 
fore  had  to  rest  on  his  oars.  This,  however,  was  but  foe 
a  short  season:  for  Keimer  getting  a  hint  that  he  should 
be  employed  to  print  some  New-Jersey  paper  money, 
that  would  require  engravings  and  types  which  he  knew 
nobody  in  Philadelphia  but  Ben  could  make;  and  fear- 
ful that  Bradford,  by  engaging  Ben,  might  deprive  hina 
of  the  job;  sent  a  very  civil  message  to  Ben,  telling  him, 
that  ''old  friends  outfit  not  to  fart  on  account  of  a  few 
hastii  words  dropt  in  a  passion,'*  diXiiX  concluding  with  a 
pressing  invitation  to  come  back. 

Ben  went  back;  and  Keimer  met  him  with  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  Although  there  was  nothing  in  this 
poor  old  man  to  excite  his  esteem,  yet  Ben  could  not 
help  feeling  happy  to  see  smiles  of  joy  brightening  over 
his  withered  face;  and  he  then  felt,  though  not  for  the 
first  time,  that  though  learning  is  a  pleasant  thing. yet 
one  touch  o{  "kindred  sentiment  wnrm  at  the  heart,'  out- 
weighs, in  pure  delight,  all  the  learning  in  the  worlds 
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KEIMER  presently  obtained  what  he  so  ardently 
wished,  the  printing;  of  the  New-Jersey  paper-n»onev; 
and  flew  into  the  office  with  tlie  news  to  Ben,  who,  im- 
mediately set  about  constructino;  a  copper-plate  press, 
the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Philadelphia,  hie 
also  en-raved  various  ornaments  and  devices  for  the 
bills;  and  putting  every  thing;  in  readiness  for  their 
paper  money  coinage,  he  set  out  with  Keimer  for  Bur- 
lington, where  the   New-Jersey  legislature  held   their 

At  the  first  sight  of  Ben's  paper-money,  every  eye 
was  struck  with  its  beauty.  ^'Wfiy  this  Knmer  must  be 
a  very  clpver  oldfdlowr  was  the  cry.  But  others  who 
were  deeper  in  the  secret,  replied,  "not  so,  young  Frank- 
lin  is  the'man."  Hereupon  great  attention  was  paid  to 
Ben.  And  he  was  sensibly  tau-ht,  that  though  he  nad 
been  grievously  tried  and  held  back  in  the  world,  yet  he 
had  much  cause  of  gratitude.  Presently  another  aftair 
arose,  furnishinghim  fresh  matter  of  congratulation  that 
he  had  ever  paid  such  attention  to  the  improvement  of 

his  mind.  ,   ,  .        .  •  i^    i  -i       w 

Fearing  that  our  Philadelphia  printers  might  strike  oti 

more  money-hills  than  they  had  been  desired.  Ihe  New- 
Jersev  Assembly  thought   proper  to   send   two  or  three 
cominissioners  to  superintend  the   press.     These  gen- 
tlemen, all  of  the  shrewd  sort,  and  constantly  with  them 
while  at  work,  soon  found   out  the  difference    between 
the  master  and  his  young  journeyman.     Keimer,  though 
a  printer  had  never  been  a   reader.     Ben  had   devoted 
all  his  leisuie   hours   to   reading.     The  one   had   ever 
courted  pleasure  in  the  furniture  of  his  mind:  the  other, 
popularity  in  the  decorations  of  his  body.     The  shape 
of  his  whiskrrs;  the  cock  of  his  hat;  the  cut  ot  his  coat, 
were   great  things   with   Keimer.     Every  trick  at  easy 
■outside   show   was  caught  up  by  hmu     Among    other 
dashes  at   popularity,  he  pretended   to  be  a  freemason^ 
and  wa«i  constantly  grinning  and  making  his  signs.     But 
it  would  not  all  do.     The  New-Jersey  commissionerg 
knew    nothing   of  Jachin   and    Boaz.     So  that  thou-!x, 
while  Beii,  stripped  to  the  buff,  was  heaving  at  the  presS; 
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old  Keimer  would  stand  by,  stately  as  a  prince  at  hi^- 
Jevee,  his  attitude  perpendicular  as  the  plummet,  and 
his  teet  perfectly  on  the  square,  with  his  gilt  snuff-box 
mcel J  poised  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  bespangled 
with  rings  tastily  carrying  ihe  fragrant  Maccabau  to  his- 
nostrils,  courting  the  commissioners— yet,  as  before  said 
itwould  not  all  do.     The  commissioners  wanted  new 
ideas,  and   Keimer  had  none  to  give  them.     He  had  a 
pompous  way  of  saying  yes  or  no.     And  this  was  all 
they  could  get  from  him  in  answer  to  their  questions. 
1  resently  they  turned  to  Ben,  whom   by   the  by,  they 
hardly  thought  it   worth  while  to  interrogate,  consider- 
ing the  character  of  his  master,  and  his  own  vouno  and 
raw  appearance.     But  in  place  of  the  old  yes  and'^No  of 
master  Keimer,  Ben  gave   them  such  answers  to  their 
questions,  as  at  once  surprised  and  delighted  them.     He 
was  slow  to  speak,  but  when  the  commissioners,  curious 
to   explore  his    intellect,  which  had   so  unexpectedly 
startled  them,  purposely  put  a  number  of  deep  questions 
to  hjm  on  the  subject  of  their  paper-money,  such  as  its 
ettects  on  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  laws  that 
should  regulate  its  quantity,  he  answered  all  in  his  own 
peculiar  way  of  sagacious  brevity,  that  made  them  de- 
clare he  must  have  studied  nothing  else  all  his  life.    The 
reports  which  these  gentlemen  made  in  his  favor  produ- 
ced their  natural  effect.     Ben  was  invited  every  where 
and  treated   with   the   most  flattering  attention;  while 
Keimer,  though  his  employer,  was  entirely  neglected,  or 
invited  only  as  a  compliment  to  Ben. 

Among  the  many  wealthy  and  great  ones,  his  admirers 
was  the  inspector  general,  Isaac  Deacon,  a  cunnin^r  old 
fox  and  rich  as  a  Jew.  He  could  never  rest  withoufBen 
at  nis  house,  "Foung  man;'  said  he  one  day,  as  Ben 
was  hard  at  work,  "/am  mightily  taken  with  you,  and 
let  me  tell  you,  I  never  look  at  you  without  thinkino-  of 
jnyselt,  as  I  was  at  your  time  of  life.  Now,  do  you 
know  what  was  my  first  employment,  when  I  was  a 
Doy.^ 

Ben  replied  that,  that  was  a  question  beyond  his 
iieacii. 

"Well  then,  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  if  you  can  but  believe 
me.  I'J  tell  you.  My  first  employment  w^as  to  carrv 
clay  to  the  bnck-makersl"  '    " 
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"Impossible!"  said  Ben. 

"Not  indeed,  not  impossible  at  all,  but  very  certain, 
yes,  many  a  hot  day  have  I  carried  the  clay,  and  so 
daubed  with  it  all  over,  that  my  own  mother  would 
hardly  have  told  me  from  her  house  pig.  Well,  after 
that  I  became  an  underling  to  a  surveyor,  and  drajr^^ed 
his  chain  many  a  day  through  the  woodsj  and  alflhe 
time  did  not  know  "iB  from  bulPs  foot:^  But  the  sur- 
veyor was  a  good  man,  sir,  and  taught  me  to  read  and 
\yrife.  AW.  them  were  dark  times,  sir,  dark  times,  all 
living  here  like  Indians  in  the  woods.  A  yoimg  man, 
printing  his  books  and  pictures  like  you,  would  have 
been  looked  on  as  a  conjurer.  And  now  let  me  tell  vou 
one  thing.  Don't  you  be  discouraged,  but  keep  up  a 
good  heart.  A  little,  making  every  day,  makes  a  great 
deal  in  a  long  life.  And  I  am  mistaken  if  you  don't  make 
a  fortune,  and  come  out  a  great  man  yet  some  of  these 
days."* 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

HAVING  finished  printing  the  New-Jersey  money, 
Ben,  accompanied  by  Keimer,  set  out  for  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  scarcely  arrived;  before  in  came  Meredith, 
vyith  a  face  of  joy,  and  taking  Ben  aside,  told  him  that 
their  press  and  types  were  all  come.  Immediately  the 
two  friends  went  for'th  in  search  of  a  good  house  and 
stand,  which  they  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  near  the 
m-irket,  at  twenty-four  pounds  a  year!  The  fixing  and 
putting  all  their  things  to  rights,  having  consumed  ^very 
penny  of  their  money,  our  young  beginners  were  at  their 
wit's  end  what  to  be  at.  In  tiiis  extemity,  one  of  th.-ir 
acquaintance,  a  Mr.  George  House,  brought  them  a 
countryman  who  wanted  some  advertisements  for  a  cow 
he  had  lost.  Ben  soon  had  the  old  cow  up  for  him  in  a 
'^staring'' sh^pe,  which  so  pleased  the  honest  rustic,  that 
he  instantly^  counted  them  down  their  fve  shilliu^:s. 
Never  did  five  shillings  come  m  mc  acceptaiiy.  The 
gratitude  which  Be'i  felt  toward^  G-  (cre  House  for  this 
little  kindness,  fixed  on  him  a  determination  from  that 
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day,  "??^t*^''  io  miss  an  opportunity  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  t'^  ijourfg  ht'i^invevs:' 

His  favorite  vounji  Hercules,  the  printing-office, 
which  had  l)etTi  ^o  loiiji  l.ibourino;  in  his  brain,  being  now 
happily  brought  to  birth,  r>en  determined  immediately 
to  give  it  the  counteiiance  and  support  of  another  noble 
baulinii  oi  lus  own.  I  allude  to  his  famous  club,  called 
the  "Junti..""  a  kin*!  of  Hohmhood  society,  composed  of 
Youiio-  men  desirous  of  improvintr  themselves  in  know- 
ledi;e^anii  elocution,  and  who  met  one  night  every  week, 
to  discuss  some  interesting  question  in  morals,  politics, 
or  philosophy. 

The  members  at  first  were  but  few,  but  Ben,  now  a 
complete  master  of  liis  pen,  made  such  a  dash  with  their 
speeches  in  his  newspaper,  that  the  Junto  soon  got  to  be 
the  talk  ot  the  town;  and  members  were  added  to  it 
dailv.  Ben  was  unanimously  appointed  n^oderator  of 
the  club:  and  in  reward  for  the  great  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit derived  from  this  noble,  mind  improving  institution, 
the  members  all  a^rreed  to  support  his  printmg-oflice. 
Th-s  was  of  service;  but  its  principal  support  was  de- 
rive'! from  a  still  higher  source;  I  mean  his  own  aston- 
is'siii^  industry.  No^sooner  was  it  known  in  town  that 
Ben  had  set  up  a  new  paper  and  press,  under  the  very 
nose  of  two  others,  Keimer's  and  Bradford's,  that  it  be- 
came matter  of  speculation  whether  it  could  possibly 
stand.  Tl^e  generality  gave  into  the  negative.  But 
doctor  Bard,  a  shrewd  old  Scotchman,  who  well  knew 
the  effect  of  persevering  industry  on  young  men's  for- 
tunes, laughed  heartily  at  the  doubters.  *'Sfand,'^  said 
he,  ''^pnthmen!  Yes.'take  my  word  it  will  stand.  The 
industry  of  that  voung  Franklin  will  make  any  thing 
stand  "  1  see  him""  stilfat  work  wben  1  return  from  my 
patients  at  midnight;  and  he  is  at  it  again  in  the  Jnorn- 
ing  before  his  neighbours  are  out  of  bed."  Ben  was 
fahly  entitled  to  his  praise.  He  generally  composed 
and  corrected  ten  to  twelve  thousand  m's  a  day,  though 
it  constantly  took  him  till  near  midnight.  But  so  intent 
ivas  he  on  finishing  this  incredible,  task,  that  when  acci- 
dent had  deriinged  a  good  half  of  his  hard  day's  work,  he 
lias  been  known  to  fall  to  work  and  set  it  up  again  be- 
fore he  went  tu  bed. 

TUe  Teputation  acquired  by  this  industry,  «iade  siich 
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an  imprpssion  in  his  favour,  tiiat  the  mercliants,  many  of 
thiMii,  ii.a.tle  him  I'beral  otters  of  their  stttionary  on  ere- 
dit.  But,  not  wishins;  to  have  "too  many  irons  in  the 
firp,'^  he  declined  their  offers,  whirh  added  to  his  repu- 
tation of  an  industrirjiis  younj:;  man,  that  of  an  upri^-ht 
and  cautious  one.  This  is  mentioned  not  so  much  tor 
praise  of  the  deud,  as  for  a  hint  to  the  livini^. 

Bu^iness  bejian  now  to  njakf  a  tlood-tide  movement 
in  the  new  printinif  o.'^fice,  and  Ben  made  ^uch  e,ood  iHe 
of  it,  and  pici^ed  up  money  so  fast,  that  he  was  in  hopes 
he  had  nearly  thrown  all  his  tnmbles  over  the  ''i^ft 
shoulder."  But  in  tliis  he  was  miserably  mistaken;  for 
presently,  as  tf  there  was  to  be  no  end  to  troubles,  there 
leaped  out  another,  more  alarming  than  all  b*'fore.  Old 
JMeredith,  Qnding  that  Ben  had  not  cured  his  son  of  his 
drunken' fits,  tooX:  a  miff,  and  all  at  once  backed  out  of 
his  promise  to  pay  for  their  press  and  printing  materials! 
and  tiie  merchant  who  imported  these  costly  articles, 
and  who  had  for  some  time  been  expecting  his  money, 
commenced  a  suit,  and  threatened  immediate  execu* 
tion! 

Poor  Ben!  Imagination  sees  him,  at  first,  standing 
like  a  luckless  merchant,  who,  after  two  noble  ven- 
tures swallowed  up,  now  beholds  the  breakers  that  are 
to  swallow  up  his  third  and  last  hope. — "Yes,"  thought 
he,  "but  a  few  short  weeks  and  my  press  and  types  will 
be  under  the  hammer;  all  my  delighttui  hopes  annihi- 
lated; and  myself  turned  adrift  on  the  wide  world 
againi" 

At  this  perilous  moment,  svhen  nothing  but  infamy 
and  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face,  God  was  pleased  to 
cause  his  own  virtues  to  leap  forth  like  armed  AJin- 
ervas,  with  shield  and  buckler  for  his  defence.  His 
INDUSTRY  and  prudence  having,  as  aforesaid,  been 
trumpeted  through  the  tov\  n,  the  public  feelings  were 
greatly  excited  by  his  misfortunes,  'VVzamp,"  said  they, 
"that  such  a  young  man  should  fall.  *ds  to  that  drunk- 
en fellow,  that  Meredith,  no  matter  how  soon  he  is 
stripped  and  sent  to  jail.  But  this  Franklin  must  not 
fall  for  want  of  a  little  help.  It  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  town.'^  Accordingly  several  gentlemen,  two  at 
least  are  recorded,  Coleman  and  Grace,  without  each 
ethers  knowledge,  called  on  him,  and  tendered  wtiat- 
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tver  sum  he  should  want! — but  hoping  at  the  same  tinte 
he  would,  if  possible,  get  quit  of  Meredith,i  who  only 
served  to  disgrace  and  injure  him;  being  often  seen  at. 
taverns  and  gambling  tables. 

A  relief  so  unexpectedly,  and  in  a  manner  too  so 
flattering,  produced  on  the  mind  of  Ben  a  satisfaction 
beyond  expression.  After  making  the  best  acknow- 
ledgements he  could  to  such  noble  benefactors,  he  beg- 
<yed  they  would  allow  him  a  day  or  two  to  eftect,  if  pos- 
sible, an  honourable  separation  from  Meredith.  For- 
tunately he  found  no  difficulty  in  this:  for  Meredithj 
heartily  sick  of  the  business,  readily  agreed,  for  a 
small  consideration,  to  give  him  up  the  printing  office  to 
himself.  Ben  then  called  on  his  two  friends,  accepted 
the  proftered  supply,  taking  exactly  one  half  from 
each  for  fear  of  offending  either,  and  making  full  set- 
tlesneut  with  the  Merediths,  took  the  whole  business  into 
his  own  hands. 

Ben's  extreme  alarm  from  the  danger  of  having  his 
Printing-office  seized,  and  its  fortunate  rescue  by  the 
amiable  Coleman  and  Grace,  has  been  very  briefly  nar- 
rated. But  transient  as  this  event  may  seeni  in  our 
narrative,  it  produced  on  his  feelings  a  glow  of  grati- 
tude which  kings  might  envy;  and  it  led  to  an  act 
which  Angels  would  glory  in.  The  reader  shall  hear  all 
in  good  time. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


HAVING  now  got  the  Printing-Office  in  his  own 
fiands,  Ben  began  to  find  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
his  past  labours  to  acquire  ideas,  and  to  convey  them 
handsomely  by  his  pen  The  town  and  country  getting 
at  this  time  prodigiously  excited  about  a  paper  cur- 
rency, Ben  came  out  with  a  most  luminous  Pamphlet 
on  "The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  paper 
CURRENCY."  The  pamphlet  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
the  legislature,  that  they  rewarded  him  with  the  print- 
ing of  all  their  money  bills.     His  pamphlet  producing^ 
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the  same,  eftoct  on  the  lejrislature  of  Delaware,  tliey 
rewarded  him  in  the  same  way — as  also  did  both  these 
legislatures  hy  throwing  into  liis  way  several  other  jobs 
of  public  printing. 

Money,  now  coming  in,  he  went  at  once,  and  paid 
his  good  fr ends  Coh  ;nan  and  Grace  what  they  had  so 
iioblj  lent  him.  VVidi  a  light  heart  he  then  wiped  oft* 
Ihatold  score  of  Vr.RNON'sr  which  had  given  him  so 
much  um-asiness,  but  which  now  receipted  \nfull,pr\a- 
mpcl  and  intpreM,  made  him  feel  himself  the  freest, 
and  therefore  the  happiest  man  in  Pennsylvania.  Mo- 
ney still  coming  in,  he  fitted  up  a  few  shelves  in  the 
front  room  of  his  Printing-Office,  where  he  spread  out 
an  assortment  of  Brioks,  Blanks,  Paper  and  Quilis;  but 
ail  in  the  small  way— for  he  always  thought,  that 
though 

"Vessels  large  may  vontuve  more 

Ytt  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.^' 

Like  a  ship  that  after  long  tacking  against  winds  and 
tides,  rhrouih  dangerous  straits  ami  shallows,  has  at  last 
got  safely  out  on  the  main  ocean  flood,  and  at  liberty  to 
lay  her  own  course;  such  was  now  the  condition  of  \^q\v, 
who  hereupon  felt  it  his  duty  immediately  to  take  on 
board  those  two  j/rand  guides  and  guardians  of  his  vo}-- 
age — RELIGION  and  a  good  wife. 

As  to  religion — the  gruin  looks  and  bitter  sectarian 
animosities  of  the  christians  in  those  wretched  days, 
had  early  made  a  deist  of  him;  and  he  in  turn,  had  made 
deists  of  others,  as  Collins  and  Ralph.  But  on  coming 
to  test  the  thing  by  its  fruits,  he  found  that  this  new  re- 
ligion (deism)  was  not  yet  the  religion  he  could  admire. 
He  found  that  poor  Collins,  with  all  his  deism,  was  but 
a  drunkard— Ralph,  an  ungrateful  swindler — governor 
Keith,  a  great  rascal — and  even  himself,  though  a  prime 
deist,  yet  in  his  treatment  of  Miss  Read,  as  culpable  as 
any  of  them  all.  This  led  him  to  a  train  of  thoughi  which 
resulted  in  the  concluMon,  that  though  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  bad  actions  are  bad,  merely  because  revelation 
forbids  them;  nor  good  actions  s:f^od,  because  revelation 
enjoins  them;  yet  he  doubted  not  but  the  former  were 
ft)rbidden,  because  they  are  hiirtfi.il,  and  the  latter  en- 
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joined  because  they  are  henpjicial  to  us— all  things  con^r 
sidered.  On  this  grand  principle  then,  the  inseparable 
ccnr.exion  between  vice  and  miseky,  and  virtue  and 
HAMi'iNEss,  he  determined  from  that  day  to  shun  the 
one,  and  embmce  the  other;  thus  summing  up  his  reli- 
gion in  those  beautiful  lines: 

"What  CONSCIENCE  dictates  to  be  done 

Or  waiDs  ine  not  to  do, 
This  teach  lue  nioi-e  ihau  HELL  to  shun, 

I'hat  more  than  HEAVEN  pursue." 

So  much  for  his  relinion.     As  to  his  wife,  his  beha- 
viour in  this  respect,  seems  to  have  shown   that  there 
Ma^  son:e   substance    in  the  reli;;ious  ground    he   had 
take!!.     Having,  at  the  tiuie  of  his  sad  disappointment 
in    London,  and   when  he  despaired  of  ever  marrying 
her,  neglected   his  old  sweet-heart.  Miss  Read,  he"^  re- 
solved,  now  that  he  was  getting    into  better  circum- 
stances, to  uirke  her  all  the  afiiends  in  hia  power.     'Tis 
Uue,  her   mother,  who  had   prevented  the  m.'irriao:e  be- 
iore  he  set  oif  for  England,  and  tiuring  his  absence  had 
prevailed  on  her  to   niarry  another  lover,   was  most   in 
fauit,  and  actually  actjuitted  him,  laying  the  blame  al- 
together at  her  own  door — But  Ben   never  acquitted 
bin. bell;  he  felt  condemned,  and   would    therefore  ac- 
cept iH)  absolution  while  he  could  make  reparation.    He 
renewed  his  visits  to  the  family,  who  were  rejoiced   to 
see  him.     He  saw  his  old  sweet-heart,  Miss  Reaii;  but 
0  ui}\\'  altered  from  her  who,  formerly,  bright  wit!i    love 
ant!  jov,  used  to  iiy  to  the  door  to  welcome  his  comiu^f 
]low  altered   from   her,  whose  rosy   cheeks   crimsoned 
with  blushes,  he  so  fondly  kissed  at  taking  leave  for  En- 
gland, with  sweetest   promises  of   speedy  return  and 
blissful  nuirriage.     Pale  and  wan- were  her  looks,  where 
she  sat  silent  and  retired,  and  often  deeply  ^iohing;,  like 
Oiie  much  tiouoltd  in  mind,  or  crossed  in   hopeiess  love. 
She  never  reminded  him  of  his  'Hrot/i  and  brof^:en  i'oh:s," 
But  such  patient  surtniini;  served  but  the  more  to  hnrrow 
Up  his  f^eliiigs      Each  stilled  sigh  sounded  in  his  f;  •  as 
a  death  beil;  and  each  tender   glance  carried  a  point 
iieener  than  the  lightning's  fork.     In  a  word,  his  heart 
was  co(»ip!ite!y  torn  and  he  hiid  wiyijom  to  seek  its  only 
CiUQ-^recwtciiiation  with  the  injured,     'Tis  true,  pride 
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^vhispered  that  Miss  Read,  having;  treated  him  with  great 
disrespect  bj  marrying  in  his  absence,  oii<;ht  to  be^piin- 
Ished.  But  how  could  he  think  of  revenj>e  on  a  poor 
girl,  whom  his  own  ne<;iect  had  driven  to  that  desperate 
act!  Avarice,  too,  remonstrated  against  mairyini>;  a  wo- 
i^ian,  whose  last  husband  had  left  debts  which  lie  might 
be  ruined  to  pay.  But  Ben  felt  re-olved,  that  as  he  h'^ad 
rendered  this  dear  woman  unhappy,  he  would  restore 
her  peace,  whatt^ver  migiit  be  the  cost.  As  the  cominj; 
forth  of  the  sun  after  clouds,  such  was  the  shining  of 
conscious  virtue  on  Ben's  face,  after  »uch  noble  resolv- 
ing. As  a  flower  after  long  mourning  its  absent  sun, 
rejoices  again  in  his  returning  bean»s;  so  the  soul  of 
Miss  Head  rejoiced  in  the  smiles  of  her  returning  lover. 
The  hearts  of  her  aged  parents  revjved  with  the  cheerful 
rose  once  more  blooming  on  her  pallid  cheek.  And 
heaven  itself  shed  choicest  blessings  mi  their  hanpv 
union.  °  '^^ 

No  debts  of  the  former  husband  were  ever  exhibited 
against  them..  No  foe  -was  permitted  to  triumph.  And 
while  old  Keimer.  after  all  his  rogiiery,  was  fain  to  run. 
away  from  his  creditors  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
died  m  poverty— and  while  his  successor,  Harry,  elated 
with  a  putf'of  prosperity,  and  at!ecting  the  fine  gentle- 
man, soon  came  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn,  Ben 
and  his  lovt  ly  bride,  goin«^  on  in  their  virtuous  toils, 
prospered  together  like  twin  trees  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water.  Luied  by  her  pleasant  looks,  the  book  store, 
over  which  she  presided,  was  constantly  thronged;  and 
equally  pleased  with  the  neatness  and  fidelity  of  his 
printing,  Ben's  press  was  always  at  work.  Hapjjy  in 
the  tender  wisJi  to  please,  "each  was  to  the  other  a  dear- 
er  selt.*'  And  whether  their  duties  called  them  to  the 
kitchen,  the  bonk-store,  or  printing-ofJice,  they  still 
found,  in  their  mutual  love,  that  divine  cordial  which 
lightened  every  burden  and  sweetened  every  care* 
Their  table,  though  frugal,  was  delirious,  because  sea- 
soned with  smiles  of  mutual  fondness.  And  doubly 
welcome  the  return  of  night,  where  Hymen,  unreproved 
had  lighted  up  his  sacred  torch;  and  where  pressed  to 
the  sott  bosom  of  his  affectionate  spouse,  the  happy  hus- 
band could  take  his  fill  of  pure  connubial  bliss,  without 
/remorse  or  dread  of  danger.     ISuch  were  the  benefit? 

13 
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# 
wHicli  Ben  derived  fVoni  his  generous  dealings  with  the 

afflicted  Miss  Read,  and  as  a  farther  reward,  it  was  on 

this  selfsame  year,  that  Ben  was  enabled  to  incorporate 

his  iirand   libi  ai  y-company. 

Th'S  first  of  social  blessinj^s,  a  Public  TjIrary,  was 
set  on  foot  by  Franklin  about  the  year  17S\.  Fifty  per- 
sons subcnbed  forty  shillings  each, and  agreed  to  pay 
ten  shillings  annually.  The  number  increased;  and  in 
1742,  the  company  was  incorporated,  by  the  name  of 
'^The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia."  It  now  con- 
tains e'<i;'^.t  thousand  volumes  on  all  subjects,  a  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  and  a  sood  beginning  towards  a  col- 
lection oi  natural  and  artificial  curiosities.  The  com- 
pany have  lately  built  an  elegant  house  in  Fifth  street; 
on  the  front  of  which  is  erected  a  marble  statue  of  their 
founder.  Benjamin  Franklin. * 

The  beneficial  miluence  of  this  institution  was  soon 
evident.  The  cheapness  of  terms  rendered  it  accessa- 
bie  to  every  one.  Hence  a  decree  of  information  was 
expended  among  all  classes  of  people,  which  is  very  un- 
usual in  other  places.  The  example  was  soon  followed. 
Libraries  were  established  in  various  places,  and  they 
tire  now  become  very  numerous  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
lliaf  ihey  will  be  siill  more  ividdij  e.vtended.  and  that 
information  will  be  every  wliere  increased.  This  will 
be  the  best  security  for  our  liberties,  ^i  nation  who 
have  been  iaiight  to  know  and  prize  the  rights  which 
God  has  given  them,  cannot  be  enslaved.  It  is  in  the 
regions  of  ignorance  alone  that  tijrannij  reigns, 

ii.  1732,  Franklin  began  to  publish  POOR  RiCH- 
ARU'S  AL^iANAC. 

The  eloriuent  Charles  Fox  used  to  S3y,  that  had  Doc- 
tor Frankliii  Vvritten  nothina:  else,  his  '"Poor  Richard's 
yMmanac"  were  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize  him. 
Instead  of  being  taktn  up,  as  toa  many  Almanacs  are, 
with  trilling  stories  a- d  fool-born  jests,  it  abounds  with 
the  finest  maxims  on  Industry,  Temperance,  aiul  Fru- 
gality: thrown  together  with  astonishing  conciseness, 
and  Vv-ritten  with  that  haj^py  mixture  of  gravity  and 
g^aiety  that  captivates  every  body,  and  ne>er  tires,      U 

*  The  gift  of  "Wrltram  Biitgb;iin,  Estj.' 
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took  a  wonderful  run.  From  10  to  15,000  a  year  were 
generally  sold  in  Pennsylvania.  And  to  this  \linanac, 
in  a  considerable  measure,  may  be  ascribed  that  won- 
derful start  which  Pennsylvania  has  taken  of  the  mid- 
tile  and  southern  states  in  all  the  uepublicax  virtuks, 
of  Industry  and  Economy,  which   point  the    Wav   to 

^^  EALTH. 

Even  the  finest  <>;irls  there,  worth  their  thousands, 
don't  think  it  beneath  them  to  **liin  hold  on  the  dl^taff,^'' 
like  Solomon's  accomplished  daui^hter,  to  swell  the 
riches  of  the  family  wardrobe  and  to  improve  the  sa- 
voury dishes  of  their  parents. 

A  Ibppish  young  fortune-hunter  from  the  south,  ven- 
tured sometime  ago  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  beautiful 
Miss  Dickenson,  one  of  the  first  fortunes  in  the  state. 
Instead  of  finding  her,  as  he  had  expected,  idly  lolling 
in  a  room  of  state, and  bedizened  in  ribbands  and  laces 
like  a  fairy  queen,  he  found  her  attired  in  that  simple 
dress  of  exquisite  neatness  which  best  sets  oiii'the  rosy 
freshness  of  youthful  beauty,  and  he  found  her,  too, 
busied  in  some  piece  of  domestic  industry.  He  blush- 
ed to  find  her  ^^at  work!"  After  a  worhl  of  compli- 
ments all  tending  to  make  her  out  far  too  divine  a  creci" 
hire  for  such  disparaging  employments,  he  gave  her  to 
understand  that  she  should  not  thus  demean  herself  if 
she  were  in  Carolina. 

"TVhaf."^  replied  she,  with  sarcastic  pleasantry, 
^'don't  the  young  ladies  with  you,  read  Poor  Richard's 
Almanack?" 

Thus  vias  this  lif tie  annual  visitor  of  doctor  Frank- 
lin's a  general  blessing  to  the  Penusylvanians,  making 
them  all  fotid  of  industry.  And  Jacob  did  not  niore 
naturally  beget  Joseph  and  his  twelve  brethren  tlian 
does  industry  beget  innocence,  and  health,  and 
^VEALTH,  and  cheerfulness  and  all  that  lovely  train 
ot  vntues  which  tend  to  make  men  happy  by  drivuig 
away  their  vices.  For  who,  for  example,  wdl  ever  get 
drunk  who  has  no  debts  nor  duns  nor  vices  of  any  sort 
to  make  him  uneasy/  And  who  will  ever  sell  his  bivth- 
right  of  an  honest  vote  for  an  electioneering  dinner 
and  a  drink  of  grog,  wh(  n  he  has  fatted  calves  and  wine 
»f  his  own  at  home?     This  is  Pennsylvania  all  over. 
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In  the  Almanac  for  the  last  year  that  doctor  Frank- 
\'^  ever  published,  he  compressed   the  choicest   senti° 
ments  of    all   the  preceding  editions,  and  entitled  it 
"the  WAY  TO  WEALTH."     It  is  not  easj  to  do  jiistice  to 
this  little  worL     American   writers  need  not  eulojiize 
it.     The  British,  and  even  the  French  into  who-^e   lan- 
^luige  it  was  (juickly  translated,  have   paid  it  the  most 
iiatterin<r  attention.     Doctor   Knox  gave  it  a  place  in 
ids  "ELEGAXT  EXTHAG Ts,'^  aiid  Lcwis  XV.  ou  hcaring^ 
it  read,  was  so  f  harmed  with  the  admirable  sense  and 
humour  of    Poor   Richard,  that  he  gave   orders    for  a 
new    frigate,  just   launching,  to  be    named,  in  honour 
of  this  famous  nosegay  of  Franklin's,  Le  Bon  Homme 
KicHARD,  or  ''Poor  Richard."     I  have  heard  nothing 
of  this  frigate   or   of  any  exploits  of  her's    while   ^he 
■was  a  new  ship,  and   in  the  French  service.     But  this.  I 
know,  that  in  lier  hitter  days  she  was  covered  over  witb 
glory.     'JMns  was  the   ship  on  v/liich  that  gallant   Scot,, 
Paul  Jones,  hoisted  the  American  Hag  in  tlte  great  war 
of  the  revolution.     Th(,Ui:!;h  the   Poor  Richard  mounted 
but  36  guns,  and    was   old  and   crazy  besideb,  yet  her 
commander  had  the   autlacity  to  carry  her  alongside  of 
the  Serapis,  a  British  44,  and  a  new  ship.     It  is  true, 
the  Alliance,  an  Au'erican  frigate  of  the  smallest  class, 
was  in  company  with  the  i^oou  Iuchard;  but  as  Jones 
and  his  officers  all    declare,  rendered  him  no  assistarjce 
whatever.     But  tiiouuh  thus  busely  deserted  by  her  con- 
sort in  the  hour  of  conllict  with  a  mightier  fne.  yet  did 
not  the   Poor  Iuchard   despair,  but    bravely  grappled 
with  her  enemy  at  once,  and  after  one  of  the  blomiiest 
contests   recorded   in    history,  gloriously  succeeded    la 
hauling  down  her  colours.     The  P(M)r  Kichaid  Jiowever,, 
but  barely  survived  this  dreadful  four  hours'  contiict  with 
such  a  heavy  adversary.     For  as  if  only  waiting  to  see  the 
modest  st  us  of  liberty  waving  where  the  proud  jack  of 
tyranny  had  waved  before,  slie  bowed  her  head  beneath 
a  mountainous   billow    and    went   down — the  glorious 
ton^b  of  many  of  her  j^allant  crew,  embalmed^  for  dear 
liberty *s  sake,  in  their  own  hearts'  bloiid 

As  the  reader  might  think  it  hard,  after  so  much 
said  about  it  to  whet  his  curiosity,  if  we  dirl  not  K»ve 
nim  a  squint  at  this  famous  "Pook  Richard's  Alma- 
nac'' ^fie  hasten  !>ow  to  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  ta 
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lav  It  before  him,  in  the  last  aiul  best  form  wherein  (!oc- 
tor  Franklin  gave  it  to  the  public,  and  under  the  same 
title,  viz.  "THE  WAY  TO  WE\LfH,"  or ''POOR 
lilCliARD/' imj^roue:/— which  mas  thus: 

Courteous  Reader, 

I  have  heard  that  nothing  f^ives  an  author  so  creat 
pleasure  as  to  find  his  works  respectfuUv  quoted  by 
otheri.  Judy;e,  then;  how  much  I  must  have  been  gra- 
tified by  an  incident  I  am  goin^  to  relate  to  you.  I 
stopped  my  horse  'ately,  where  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple were  collected  at  an  auction  of  merchant's  goods. 
Tlie  hour  of  the  sale  not  being  come,  they  were  con- 
versir.^;  on  the  badness  of  the  times;  and  one  of  the 
company  called  to  a  plain,  clean  old  man,  with  white 
locks,  "Pray,  father  Abraham,  what  think  you  of  the 
times?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes,  quite  ruin  the 
country?  How  shall  v.'e  be  ever  able  to  pay  them? 
AVhat  would  you  advise  us  to  do?"  Father  Abraham 
stood  up,  and  replied,  **If  you  would  have  my  advice, 
I  will  give  it  you  in  short;  "for  a  word  to  the  wise  is 
enough,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  They  joined  in  <le- 
siring  him  to  speak  his  mind,  and  gathering  round  him, 
he  proceeded  as  follows: 

Friends,  said  he,  the  taxes  are,  indeed,  very  heavy; 
and,  if  those  laid  on  by  the  government,  were  the  only 
ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily  di'.ch,  r^e 
them;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  griev- 
ous to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by 
our  idleness^  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  atid 
four  times  as  much  by  our  folly;  and  from  these  taxes 
the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us,  by  allow- 
ing an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  iiohd 
advice,  and  so  uething  may  be  done  for  us;  "God  helps 
th;^!n  that  hel{)  them->elves,"  as  poor  Ridiard  says 

1  It  Will  be  thought  a  hard  governmenr  rhat  should 
tax  its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  it^  service:  But  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  mucU 
more;  sloth,  by  brirsiiing  on  diseases,  absolutely  »h!>rveriS 
lile.  *'.Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  la  >our 
weai>,  while  the  used  key  is  alwass  bright."  as  poor 
Richard  says.    "But  dost  thou  luve  life,   then  do  not 
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sqiiJinder  time,  for  that  is  the  stulTlife  is  made  of,"'  as 
poor  Riciiiirf!  says.  How  much,  more  than  is  necessary 
i!o  we  spend  in  sleep?  forgetting  that  the  sleeping;  fos 
catches  no  poultry,  and  that  t'lere  will  be  sleeping 
enough  in  the  gnivc',"  as  poor  iUchard  says. 

**lf  tin.-e  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting 
time  must  be,"  as  poor  Riciiard  says,  "the  greatest  pro- 
digality;" since,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  ^iost  time  is 
never  foufid  again;  and  what  we  call  time  enough  al- 
ways proves  little  enough;"  let  us  then  up  and  be  do- 
ing, and  doing  to  the  purpose;  so  by  diligence  shall  we 
do  more  with  iess  perplexity.  "Sloth  makes  all  things 
difficult,  but  industry  all  easy;  and  he  that  riseth  late, 
must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  business 
at  night;  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty 
soon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that 
drive  thee;  and  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a 
man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise."  as  poor  Richard   says. 

So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better 
times?  we  may  make  these  times  better,  if  we  bestir 
ourselves.  "Industry  need  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives 
upon  hope  will  die  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  without 
pains;  then,  help  hands  for  I  have  ¥\o  lands,"  or  if  J  have 
iheyare  smartly  taxed.  "He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an 
estate;  and  he  that  hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit 
and  honor,"  as  poor  Richard  says;  but  then  the  trade 
must  be  worked  at.  and  the  calling  well  followed,  or 
neitiier  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our 
taxes,  if  we  are  industrious,  we  will  never  starve;  for 
at  the  working  man's  house,  "hunger  looks  in  but  dares 
not  enter."  Nor  will  the  bailiti'  or  the  constable  enter, 
for  "industry  paj^s  debts,  uhile  despair  increaseth  them.'' 
\\  hat,  though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  m)j  has  any 
rich  relation  left  you  a  legacy,  "diligence  is  the  mother 
of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  industry  Then 
plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  hav^ 
corn  to  sell  and  to  keep." 

"V\ork  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not 
liow  much  you  may  be  hindered  to-morrow  One  to-day 
is  worth  two  to-morrows,''  as  poor  Richard  says;  and 
farther,  "never  leave  tnat  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can 
do  to  day."  if  you  were  a  servant,  vvould  you  not  be 
ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  calch  you  iule?  Are 
you  then  your  own  master?  be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself 
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idle,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  rlone  for  yourseir,  your 
family,  your  relations,  and  your  country,  ilamlle  your 
tools  without  mittens:  reineniber  that  ''the  cat  in  p^loves 
catches  no  mice,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  It  is  true, 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  and,  perhaps,  you  are  weak- 
handed;  but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great 
eftects;  for  "constant  dropping  wears  away  stones;  and 
by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  t\yo  tlic  ca- 
ble; and  little  strokes  fell  great  oaks," 

Meth.inks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  "must  a  man  afford 
himself  no  leisure?*'  I  will  tell  ihee,  my  friend,  what 
poor  Richard  says;  "employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  mean- 
est to  gain  leisure;  and,  since  thou  art  not  sure  of  a 
minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour.  Leisure  is  time  for 
doing  something  useful;  this  leisure  the  diligent  u\An. 
will  obtain,  but  the  lazy  man  never;  for,  a  "life  of  lei- 
sure and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two  things.  Many,  with- 
out labour  would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but  they  br<-ak 
for  want  of  stock;  whereas  industry  gives  comfort,  and 
plenty,  and  respect."  "Fly  pleasures,  and  they  will  fol- 
I<.w  you.  The  diligent  spinner  has  a  large  shift;  and 
now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  ever  body  bids  me  good 
irjorrow." 

II.  But  with  our  industry,  we  must  likewise  be  stea- 
dy, settled,  and  careful,  and  oversee  our  own  affairs  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too  much  to  others;  ior,  as. 
poor  Richard  says, 

"I  never  saw  an  oft  removed  tree, 

>»'or  yet  an  ott  removed  family, 

That  throve  so  well  as  those  tJial  settled  be.'* 

And  again,  "three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire;''  and  again, 
"keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee;"  and  again, 
"if  you  would  have  your  business  done,  go;  if  not  send.^ 
And  again, 

<*He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

And  again,  "the  eye  of  a  master  will  do  more  work  than 
both  his  hands;"  and  again,  "vvant  ot  care  does  us  tnore 
damage  than  want  oi  knowledge;"  and  again,  '-not  ta 
oversee  workmen  is  to  leave  them  your  purse  open.?* 
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Trustlna;  ioo  much  to  other's  care  is  the  ruin  of  nianj;; 
for,  "in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  men  are  saved,  not  by 
faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it;  but  a  man's  own  care  is 
profitable;-'  for,  ''if  you  would  have  a  faithful  servant, 
and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself.  A  little  neglect 
may  breed  great  mischief;  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was 
losV;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost;  and  for 
want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost,  being  overtaken  and 
slain  by  the  enemy;  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a 
horse-shoe  nail." 

Hi.  So  much  for  industry  my  friends,  and  attention 
to  one's  own  business;  but  to  these  we  must  add  frujral- 
ity,  if  we  would  make  our  industry  more  certainly  suc- 
cessful. A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  save  as 
he  gets,  "keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grind-stone, 
and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  last.  A  fat  kitchen  makes 
a  lean  will;"  and 

"Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting, 

Since  -tt'omen  for  tea  forsook  spiunisig  and  knitting, 

And  men  for  punch  forsook  hf.wing  and  splitting. 

If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving  as  well  as  of 
getting.  The  Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich  because 
her  outgoes  are  greater  than  her  incomes. 

Away  then  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will 
Botthen  have  so  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times, 
heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable  families,  for 

"Woman  and  wine,  game  and  deceit. 

Makes  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great." 

And  farther,  "what  maintains  one  vice  will  bring  up  two 
children."  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  op 
a  little  punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little  more  costly, 
clothes  a  little  tiner,  and  a  little  entertainment  now  and 
then,  can  be  no  great  matter;  but  remember  "many  a 
little  n.akes  a  mickle."  Beware  of  little  expenses;  "a 
small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship,"  as  poor  Richard  says; 
and  again,  "who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove;'* 
anti  moreover,  "fools  n»ake  feasts  and  wise  men  eat 
the,':."  Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  tiiis  sale  of 
fineries  and  nicknacks.  You  call  them  goods,  but  if 
you  do  not  take  care  they  will  prove  evils  to  some  erf 
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you.     You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps, 
thev  may  for  less  than  thej  cost;  but,  if  you  hnve  no  oc- 
casion for  them;  thev  must  be  dear  to  you.     Remember 
what  poor  Richard  says,  "buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of, 
and  ere    lonj?  thou  shalt  sell    thy  necessaries."      And 
ao-ain,  "at  a  great  pennyworth  pause  awhile;"  he  means 
that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent  only  and  not  real; 
or  the  bargain,  bv  straitenins;  thee  in  thy  business,  may 
do  thee  more  harm  than  good.     For  in  another  place  he 
says,  "many  have  been  ruined  by  buying  great  penny- 
worths/'    Again,  «it  is   foolish   to  lay  out  money  in  a 
purchase  of  repentance;*'  and  yet  this  folly  is  practised 
every  day  at  auctions;  for  want  of  minding  the  Alman- 
ac. Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  of  finery  on  the  ba-.;k  have 
gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and  half  starved   their  fami- 
lies; ^'silks  and  sattins,  scarlet  and  velvets,  put  out  the 
kitchen  fire,"  as  poor  Uichanl  says.     These  are  not  the 
nece-saries  of  lite,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  con- 
veniences: and  yet  only  because  they  look  pretty,  how 
manv  want  to  have  them?     By  these  and  other  extruva- 
"aficits  the  genteel  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  torced 
to  borrow  of  those  whom  they  formerly  despised,  but 
who  tiirougli  industry  and  frugality  h-ive  maintained  Hieir 
Standing;    in   wldch    case    it   appears   plainly,  that    '*a 
ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his 
knee's/'  as  poor  Richard  says.     Perhaps  they  have  had  a 
gmall  est.-.te  left  them,  which  they  knew  not  the  getting 
of;  thfy  t;nnk"it  is  day,  and  will  never  be  niglit;"  that 
a  litile'to  be  snent  out  of  so  much  is  not  worth  minding: 
but  ''always  taking  out  ol  the  uieal-tub,  assd  never  putting 
in  ^oon  comes  to  the  bott^-.m,"  as  poor  liichard  says,  and 
then, ''when  the  well  is  dry,  they  know  the  worth  ol  wa- 
ter."    But  this  thev  miiilit  have  kno.vn  before  ii  they 
hai  taken  his  advice.     «'lf  you  would  know  the  value  ot 
money;  go  and  try  to  bt)i  row  some;   for    he   that  ^oes  a 
borr)Wing  goes  a  sorrowinj,,"  as  poor  Richard  says;  and 
indeed  so  dl)es  he  th;it  Imd^  to  Mich  people,  when  lie  goes 
to  "-et  it  ajjain.     Poor  Dick  farther  advises,  and  says, 

"Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  very  cm'si-. 
Ere  fancy  you  consult,  coiisull  your  i)ursc." 

And  again,  "pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and   a 
great  deal  more  saucy,"     Whea  you  have  bought  one 
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fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearauce 
may  be  all  of  a  piece;  but  poor  Dick  says,  "it  is  easier 
to  suppress  the  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  fol- 
Jow  it."  And  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the 
rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swell  to  equal  the  ox. 

"Vessels  large  may  renture  more, 

But  liltle  boats  sljoiild  keep  near  shore." 

It  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished;  for,  as  poor' 
Richard  says,  "pride  breakfasted  with  plenty,  dined 
with  poverty,  and  supperl  with  infamy."  And,  after  all, 
of  what  use  is  this  pride  of  aj.pearance,  for  which  so 
much  is  risked,  so  much  is  suffered.?  It  cannot  pro- 
mote liealth,  nor  ease  pain;  it  makes  no  increase  of 
merit  in  the  person,  it  creates  envy,  it  hastens  mis* 
fortune. 

"But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  run  in  debt  for 
these  superiiuities?  We  are  offered,  by  the  terms  of 
this  sale,  six  months  credit;  and  that,  perhaps,  has 
induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  we  cannot 
spare  the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without 
it.  But  ah!  think  what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt; 
you  give  to  another  power  over  your  liberty.  If  you 
cannot  pay  at  the  time, you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your 
creditor;  you  will  be  in  par  when  you  speak  to  iiim; 
you  will  make  poor  pitiful  sneaking  ecccuses,  and  by 
de2:rees,  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and  sink  into  base 
downright  lying;  for  "the  second  vice  is  lying,  the 
fivst  is  runninii;  in  debt,"  as  poor  Richard  says;  and 
again,  to  the  same  purpose,  "lying  rides  on  debt's  back;" 
whereas  a  free  A'.nerican  ou^^^ht  not  to  be  ashamed,  nor 
afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty 
often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  "It  i"s 
hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright.*'  What  would 
you  think  of  that  nation,  or  of  that  government,  who 
should  issue  an  edict,  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a  gen- 
tleman or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  ser- 
vitude.? Would  you  not  say  that  you  were  \'veQ\ 
have  a  right  to  dress  as  you  please,  and  that  such  an 
edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and  such 
a  government  tyraimical.?  And  yet  you  are  abfmt  to 
put  yourself   under  that   tyrannv  when  vou  run  into 
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debt  for  such  a  dress!  your  creditor  lias  authority  at 
his  pleasure,  to   deprive  you  of  his    liberty,  bv  coi.nn- 
inj^  you  in  jail    for  life,  or  by  selling  you    for  a  serNant, 
if '^•ou  should   not  be  able  to  pay  him:  when  you  have 
o-ot   your  bargain,  you  may  perhaps  think  little  ot  iiay- 
nient;  but   as  poor^ Richard  ^ays,  "creditors  have  better- 
memories  than   debtors,    creditors    are  a  -upe'-sTit- jus 
set,  ii;reat  observers  of  set  days  nnd   times."     The  day 
comes  round   before  you   are   aware,  atid  the  demand  is 
made  before  vou   are  prepared  t'^  satjsfy  it:  or,  i?    you 
bear  your  debt  in   mind,  the  term,  which  at  first  seemed 
so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extreniely  short;  time 
will   seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels,  as  wrii  as 
his  shoulders.     "Those  have   a  short   Lent,   who   owe 
money  at  Kaster  -'     At  present,  perhaps,  you  may  tinnk 
yourself  in    thriving    circumstances,  and   that  you    can 
bear  a  little  extravagance  without  injury;  but 

'For  ficre  and  want  save  while  jou  may. 
No  morning  suns  last  tUe  whole  day." 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever 
wliile  you  live,  expense  is  constant  and  certain;  and  "it 
is  easier  to  build  two  chimnies,  tiian  to  keep  one  in  fuel,"' 
as  poor  Richard  says:  so  ''rather  go  to  bed  supperless, 
than  rise  in  debt." 

"Get  wiiat  vou  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 

-'Tis  the  stone  tliat  will  turn  your  lead  into  gold." 

And  when  you  have  j;ot  the  philosopher's  stone,  sure 
you  will  no  longer  complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficul- 
ty of  paying  taxes. 

i  V.  This  doctrine  of  my  friend's  is  reason  and  wis- 
dom; but  after  all,  do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your 
own  industry  and  frugality,  and  prudence,  though  ex- 
cellent things;  for  they  uiay  all  be  blasted  without  the 
blessing  of  "lieaven;  and  dierefore  ask  that  blessing 
humbly*,  and  be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present 
seem  'to  want  it,  but  comfort  and  help  them.  Remem- 
ber, Job  suffered,  and  was  afterwards  prosperous. 

And  now  to  conclude,  "experience  keeps  a  dear 
school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"  as  poor  Rich- 
ard savs,  and    scarce  in  that:  for  it  is  true,  "we  may 
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give  advice  but  we  cannot  ^ive  conduct,"  however,  re- 
meml)er  thi«,  "they  that  will  not  be  couns>ei!H(!  caiinot 
be  helped;"  and  farther,  that  "if  you  will  not  hear  rea- 
son, she  will  surely  tap  your  knuckles,"  as  poor  Richard 
says. 

Thus  the  old  c;entleman  ended  his  harangue.  The 
people  heard  ir  and  apj)roved  the  doctrine,  and  immedi- 
ately practised  tiie  contrai  y,  ju.'it  ar.  if  it  had  beenacom- 
mon  sermon;  for  the  auction  opened,  and  they  be»i;Hn  to 
buy  extravaKantl3\  I  found  the  o;ood  man  had  thorough- 
ly studied  my  Almanacs,  and  digested  all  I  had  dr«»pt 
on  ih(tse  topics  durinii;  the  course  of  twerity  five  years. 
The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  must  have  tired 
anyone  else;  but  my  va'^ity  was  vvonderfully  delighted 
with  it.  though  I  was  conscious,  that  not  a  teiith  part  of 
the  wihdom  was  my  own,  which  he  ascribed  to  me;  out 
rather  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all 
ages  and  nations.  However  I  resolved  to  be  the  better 
for  the  echo  of  it;  and  though  I  had  at  first  determined 
to  buy  stufi*  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away,  resolved  to 
wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do 
the  same,  thy  profit  will  be  as  great  as  mine.  I  am,  as 
ever,  thine  to  serve  thee. 

RicHARB  Saunders. 


CHAPTER  XXXTV. 

^'WIIE^*  poverty  comes  in  at  the  dooi\'  said  a 
>«hrev\d  observer,  "love  files  out  at  the  iciiidow.^^  W  hea 
ioolish  families,  ''wastinji  their  substance  in  riotous  liv 
ing,^'  have  fairly  run  their  estates  through  the  girt,  and 
brought  a  host  of  hungry  sheriff's  and  constables  to  the 
door,  seizing  on  all  their  trumpery  of  fine  carpets  and 
curtains,  and  side-boards,  and  looking  glasses  for  «mc- 
tiun,oh  what  sudden  palpitations  and  blank  looks  en- 
su<'r  what  bitter  upbraidings  between  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children!  what  lyings,  and  perju- 
ries, and  secret  transfers  of  property  to  cheat  creditors! 
with  universal  wreck  of  character,  and  conscience,  and 
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every  thing  else  that  can  give  dignity  or  pleasure  to 
life! 

But  while  Franklin,  by  his  famous  Almanac  "poor 
Richard^^  was  generously  si  riving  to  prevent  all  these 
curses  of  slu^h  and  cxirava^nnce,  his  wide  spread 
newspapers  vvere  scattering  thousands  of  the  finest  lec- 
tures on  that  honest  industry  and  prudence,  which 
makes  nations  wealthy  and  glorious.  And  his  lecturing, 
like  one  born  to  be  the  moralist  of  nations,  was  in  that 
style  of  brevity,  sprightliness,  and  nerve,  that  young 
and  old,  »nen,  women,  and  children  vvere  never  tired  of 
reading.  And  to  i:ive  more  value  to  these  beautiful  lit- 
tle essavs,  they  vvere  always  written  under  the  smart- 
ing recollection  of  what  himsehf  had  suffered,  from  the 
follies  vvhicli  he  wished  to  guard  others  against.  Wit- 
ness first,  his  celebrated  little  story,  entitled 


THE  WHISTLE. 

A  TRUE  S TORT. 
WRITTEN  TO  HIS  NEPHEW. 

WHEN  I  was  a  child,  about  seven  years  old,  my 
friend.-.,  on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I 
went  directly  to  a  shop,  where  tliey  sold  toys  fur  chil- 
dren: and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle^ 
that  1  met  by  the  way,  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I 
voluntardy  oflfered  him  all  my  money  for  it,  I  then 
came  home:  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house, 
much  pleased  with  my  ivhislle;  but  disturbing  all  the 
family.  My  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousin >>,  under- 
standing the  bargain  1  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given 
four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth.  This  put  me 
in  mind  what  good  things,  1  might  have  bought  with  the 
rest  of  my  money;  and  they  laughed  at  me  so  much,  for 
my  folly,  that  1  cried  with  vexation:  and  the  reflection 
gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  plea- 
suie. 

This,  howevei,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me.  The  im- 
pression continued  on  my  nund;  so  that,  often,  when  I 
was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessai-y  thing,  1  said  to 

14 
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mjseir,  donH  give  too  much  for  the  whistle;  and  so  1 
savt^d  my  moiiey. 

As  1  grt'w  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the 
actions  of  men,  1  thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many 
who  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle. 

W  hen  1  saw  any  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favours, 
sacrificing  his  time  in  attendance  on  levees,  his  r*  pose, 
his  liberty,  his  virtuf',  and  perhaps  his  frien*  s,  t(»  aHain 
it:  I  Imve  sai<l  to  myself,  this  man  gives  too  mucii  for 
his  whistle  * 

When  i  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  constantly 
employing  himself  in  political  bustles,  neglectitiii  ^  is 
own  dfiairs,  and  ruining  them  by  tiiat  neglect;  7i^^/?o^s, 
indeed^  says  J,  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of  com- 
fortable living;  all  the  pleasures  of  iloinggjood  toothers, 
all  the  esteem  of  his  lellow-citizens;  and  the  joys  of 
benevolent  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating 
wealth;  poor  man,  says  \,you  do,  indeed, pay  too  much 
for  your  whistle. 

When  I  meet  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every 
laudable  improvement  of  the  nund.or  of  lus  fortune,  to 
mere  corporeal  sensaliotis.  Misiaken  man,  says  I,  you 
are  providing  pain  for  yourself,  instead  of  pleasure, 
Fou  give  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

It  1  see  one  tonu  of  fine  cloths,  fine  furniture,  fine 
equipages,  ail  above  his  fortune,  f(»r  which  he  contracts 
debts,  and  ends  his  career  in  prison;  alas,  says  I,  he 
has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his  whistle. 

When  i  see  a  beautiful,  swtet-tr mpered  giri,  married 
to  an  ill  natured  brute  of  a  husband;  what  a  pity  it  is, 
says  I,  that  she  has  paid  so  much  for  a  whistle. 

In  short,  I  conceived,  that  great  part  of  the  mise- 
ries of  mankind  were  brought  upon  them,  by  the  false 
estiuiates  they  had  made  of  the  value  ot  things,  and 
by  their  giving  too  much  for  their  whistle. 
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The  following  adtnir.ible  satire  against  prpjudice, 
can  never  be  too  often  read  by  the  ill-natured  and  hy- 
pochondriacal. 

THE  HANDSOME  AND  UGLY  LEG. 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world,  who, 
with  equal  advantaij;esof  life, become,  the  one  happy, and 
tlie  other  miserable.  This  arises,  very  much,  from  the 
different  views  in  which  they  consider  things,  and  the 
effect  of  t!)(tse  different  vievvs  upon  their  own  minds. 

In  every  situation  men  can  be  placed,  tliey  may  find 
conveniences  and  inconveniences;  in  every  company, 
persons  and  conversations  more  or  less  pleasing;  at 
every  table,  meats  and  drinks  of  better  and  worse  taste; 
dishes  better  and  worse  dressed;  in  every  climate,  good 
and  bad  weather;  and  under  every  government,  good 
and  bad  laws,  and  a  good  and  bad  administration  of 
those  laws;  in  every  poem,  fau'ts  and  beauties;  in  al- 
most every  face,  and  every  person,  fine  features  and 
sad  defects,  good  and  bad  qualities. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  two  classes  above 
mentioned,  fix  their  attention — those  who  are  disposed 
to  be  happy,  on  the  conveniences  of  things,  i\\Q  pleasant 
parts  ot  conversation,  the  well  dressed  dishes,  the  good- 
ness of  the  wine,  the  fine  rveather,  &.c.  and  enjoy  all 
with  cheerfulness.  Those  who  are  to  be  iinhappi/t  think 
and  speak  only  of  the  contraries.  Hence  they  are  con- 
tinually discontented  theuiselves,  and,  by  their  re- 
marks, sour  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  make  them- 
selves every  where  disagreeable. 

N(>body  loves  this  sort  of  people;  no  one  shows  them 
more  than  the  commonest  civility,  and  scarcely  that: 
and  this  frequently  puts  them  out  of  humour,  and  draws 
them  into  disputes.  If  they  aim  at  obtaining  any  ad- 
vantage in  rank  or  fortune,  nobody  wishes  tiiem  success, 
or  will  stir  a  step  to  favour  their  pretensions.  If  they 
incur  public  censure  or  disgrace,  no  one  will  defend  or 
excuse,  and  many  join  to  aggravate  their  misconduct, 
and  render  them  completely  odious.  If  these  poor  gen- 
tlemen will  not  change  this  bad  habit,  condescend  to  be 
pleased  with  what  is  pleasing,  without  fretting  them- 
selves and  others  about  the  contraries,  it  is  good  to 
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avoid  an  acquaintance  with  them,  which  is  always  disa- 
greeable, and  sometimes  very  inconvenient,  especially 
when  one  fisids  one's  self  entangled  in  their  quarrels. 

An  old  plillosophical  friend  of  mine,  was  grown,  from 
experience,  very  cautious  in  this  particular,  and  careful- 
ly avoided  any  intimacy  with  such  people.  He  had, 
like  other  philosophers,  a  thermometer,  to  shew  him  the 
heat  of  the  weatiier,  and  a  barometer,  to  mark  when  it 
was  likely  to  prove  good  or  bad;  but  there  being  no  in- 
strument invented  to  discover,  at  first  sight,  this  unplea- 
sing  disposition  in  a  person,  he,  for  that  purpose,  made 
use  of  his  legs|  one  of  v/iiich  was  remarkably  handsomej 
the  otlier,  by  some  accident,  crooked  and  deformed.  If 
a  stranger,  at  the  first  interview,  kept  his  eye  on  his  ug- 
ly leg  niore  than  the  handsome  one,  he  doubted  him;  if 
be  spoke  of  It,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  handsome  leg, 
that  was  suificient  to  determirje  my  philosopher  to  have 
110  furtlier  acquaintance  with  hnn,  Every  body  has  not 
tiiis  two-legged  instrument;  but  every  one,  with  a  little 
attention,  n:ay  observe  signs  of  that  carping,  fault-find- 
ing disposition,  and  take  the  same  resolution  of  avoiding 
the  acquaintance  of  these  infected  with  it.  1  therefore 
advise  those  critical,  querolous,  discontented,  unhappy 
people,  that  if  they  wish  to  be  respected  and  belovtd  by 
others,  arid  happy  in  themseivcs,  they  should  leave  off 
looking  at  the  u^iy  leg, 

"»5  good  wit  will  turn  every  thing  to  advantage,^* 
says  Siiaksptare;  and  the  following,  vvill  show  what  a 
singular  passion  Dr.  Franklin  had  to  turn  every  little 
cross  incident  of  his  own  life  into  pleasure  and  profit 
to  others.     He  calls  it 

STOOP,  AND  GO  SAFE. 

To  the  late  Br.  Mather,  of  Boston. 

Kev.  Sir, 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy,  I  met  with  a  bookj  entitled, 
"Essays  to  do  Good,^'  which,  I  think,  was  written  by 
your  father.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by  a  former 
possessor,  that  seveial  leaves  of  it  were  torn  out:  but 
tlie  remainder  gave  me  such  a  turn^  for  thinking,  as  td 
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hare  an  influence  on  my  couduct  throush  life;  for  I 
have  always  set  a  givater  value  on  the  chaiacter  of  a 
doer  of  good  than  any  other  kind  of  reputation;  and  if 
I  liave  been,  as  you  seem  to  thirjk,  a  useful  citizen,  the 
public  owes  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book. 

The  last  time  1  saw  your  father  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  17^4,  when  I  visited  him  after  my  first  trip 
to  Pennsylvania.  He  received  me  in  his  library;  and 
on  ^ly  takii'g  leave,  showed  me  a  shorter  way  out  of 
the  house,  through  a  narrow  passage,  which  was 
crossed  by  a  beam  over  head.  We  were  stili  talking, 
as  I  withdrew;  he  accompanying  me  behind,  and  I 
turning  partly  towards  him,  when  he  said  hastily, 
^'stoop!  stoopl'^  1  did  not  understand  him,  till  1  felt 
my  head  hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man,  who 
never  missed  any  occasion  of  givinji  instruction;  and 
upon  tills  he  said  to  me,  "'•you  are  young  and  have  the 
world  before  you.  Stoop,  as  you  g:o  through,  and 
you  will  miss  many  hard  thumps,'^  This  advice,  thus 
bt^at  into  n>y  head,  has  frequentiy  been  of  use  to  me; 
and  I  often  think  of  it,  wlien  1  s..-e  pride  mortified; 
and  misfortune  brought  upon  people,  by  carrying  their 
heads  too  high, 

1  long  much  to  see  a2;ain  my  native  place;  and  did 
ht.pe  to  have  been  there  in  1783;  but  cou  d  not  obtain 
my  disniission  from  employment  iiere.  And  now  1  fear 
I  shall  never  have  that  happiness.  My  best  wishes^ 
however,  attend  my  dear  country.  It  is  now  blessed 
with  an  excelh  lit  cunstituon.     May  it  last  for  ever.' 

Th:S  powerful  monarchy  continues  its  friendsnip 
for  the  U[iited  States.  It  is  a  friendship  of  the  utnmst 
importance  to  our  security;  and  should  be  carefully 
cultivated.  Britain  has  not  yet  digested  the  loss  of  its 
domiiiion  ovt-r  us;  and  has  stiU,  at  times,  some  flatter- 
ing iiopes  of  recovering  it.  Accidents  may  increase 
those  hopes,  ami  encoura;.e  datigeious  attempts.  A 
breach  bctwetfi  us  and  Frai.ce  would  iufalliOiy  uring 
the  Enjilish  aga.u  upon  our  back.:  and,  yet,  we  have 
some  wild  beasts  amono  our  coujtrymen,  w  o  are  en- 
deavouring to  weaken  that  connexion. 

Lft  us  preserve  our  reputation,  by  perfcnming  our 
engagements,  our  credit,  uy   fulfilling  our  contracts^ 

14* 
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and  our  friends,  by  gratitude  and  kindness:  for  we 
know  not  how  soon  we  may  again  have  occasion  for  all 
of  them. 

With  great  and  sincere  esteem, 
1  have  the  hooour  to  be. 
Reverend  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  servant, 
B.  FRANKLIN. 
P  assy,  May  12,  1784. 


The  witty  little  essay  that  follows,  will  shew  how 
very  closely  Dr.  Franklin  observed  every  thing  around 
hiu),  and  wiiat  gross  errors  in  education  yet  remain  to 
be  corrected. 

THE   HUMOUROUS  PETITION. 

I  ADDRESS  myself  to  all  thefriend&ofyouth,and  con- 
jure tliem  to  direct  their  compassionate  regard  to  my 
unhappy  fate,  in  order  to  remove  the  preju<lices  of  which 
lam  the  victim.  There  are  twin  sisters  of  us,  and  the 
two  eyes  of  man  do  not  more  resemble,  nor  are  capable 
of  beiris;  upon  better  terms  with  each  other,  than  my  ' 
sister  and  myself,  were  ;t  not  for  the  partiality  of  our  | 
parents,  who  make  the  most  injurious  distinctions  be- 
tween us.  From  my  infancy  I  have  been  led  to  consi- 
der my  sister  as  being  of  a  more  elevate*  rank.  1  was 
suffered  to  grow  up  wthout  the  least  instruction,  while 
nothing  was  spared  m  her  education.  She  nad  masters 
to  teach  her  writing,  drawing,  music,  and  other  accom- 
plishments, l.ut  if,  by  chance,  I  touciied  a  pericil,  a  pen, 
or  a  rseeille,  I  was  bitteily  rebuked;  and  more  than  once 
I  have  been  beaten  lor  bting  awkward,  and  wanting  a 
graceful  manner.  It  istrue,  njy  sti^ter  associated  me 
with  her  upon  some  occaMons;  but  she  always  made  a 
point  ot  taking  the  lead,  calling  upon  nje  omy  from  ne- 
cessity, or  to  figure  by  her  S4de. 

But  conceive  not,  sirs,  that  my  complaints  are  insti-' 
gated  merely  by  vanity — no,  my  uneasiness  is  occa>  on- 
ed  by  an  object  much  more  serious.    It  is  the  practice  m 
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oar  family,  that  the  whole  business  of  providing  for  its 
subs;steiice  falls  upon  my  sister  and  myself.  If  any  in^ 
dispositioH  shouici  attack  my  sister — and  I  mention  it 
in  confidence,  upon  this  occasion,  that  she  is  subject  to 
the  ;i;out,the  rheumatism,  and  cramp,  without  usaking 
mention  of  other  accidents — what  would  be  the  fate  of 
our  poor  family?  Must  not  the  rej;ret  of  our  parents  be 
excessive,  at  having  placed  so  great  a  distance  between 
sisters  who  are  so  perfectly  equa!.^  Alas!  we  must 
perish  from  distress:  for  it\\ould  not  be  in  my  power 
even  to  scrawl  a  suppliant  p.-tition  for  relief,  having 
been  oi)li^'"ed  to  employ  tHe  hand  of  another  in  transcri- 
bH's:  the  request  which  1  have  now  the  honour  to  prefer 

to  .ou 

Condescend,  sirs,  to  make  my  parents  sensible  of  the 
injustice  or  an  ejcclusive  tenderness,  and  ot  the  necessity 
ol    .iistributinj;   their  care  and  aftection  among  all  their 


children  equally. 


I  am,  with  profound  respect, 
Sirs?  vour  obedient  servant, 

'       THE  LEFT  HAND. 


The  following  essays  strikingly  illustrate  the  admira- 
ble wisdom  and  p'nriaf  thropy  of  Di .  Frajikiin,  and,  if 
i-ead  practically,  would,  no  doubt,  gr^'atiy  lessen  the 
number  both  ot   physicians  and   patients. 

tht!  art  of  procuring  pleasant 

dkeams. 

AS  a  great  part  of  our  life  is  spent  in  sleep,  during, 
which  we  have  sometimes  pleasi?  g,  and  sometimes  pain- 
ful dreams,  it  becorpesof  so  ..e  consequence  to  otitain 
the  one  kind,  and  avoid  the  otlier,  for  whether  reai  or 
imaginary,  pain  is  pain,  and  pleasure  is  pleasure.  If 
we  can  sieep  without  dreaming,  it  is  well  that  painful 
dreams  are  avoided*  i\\  while  we  sleep,  we  can  have 
pleasing  dreams, it  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  pleasure 
of  life. 

To  this  end,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  be 
careful  in  pre&ei-viug  health — lor,  in  sickness,  the  ima^ 
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ginatlon  is  distuibed;  and  disagreeable,  sometimes  ter- 
rible ideas  are  apt  to  present  themselves.  But  for 
hea'tli  our  main  dependaiue  is  on  exercise  and  tem- 
perance. These  render  the  appetite*  sharp,  the  diges- 
tion easy,  the  body  liglitsorne,  and  the  temper  cheerful, 
with  sweet  sleep  and  pleasant  dreams.  While  indolence 
and  full  feeding  j;pver  lai!  to  bring  on  loaded  stomachs, 
with  night  mares  and  horrors — we  fall  from  precipices — 
are  stung  by  serpents — assaulted  by  w:ld  beasts — ii^ur- 
dfc-rers — .devils — with  ail  the  black  train  of  unimagina- 
ble danger  and  wo.  Temiterance,  then,  is  all-imp  »r- 
tant  to  sweet  sleep  and  pieasant  drea  .ung.  But  a  main 
point  of  terrtperance  is  to  s!iun  hearty  suppen^,  which  are 
inueod,  not  safe,  even  w'.en  dinner  has  been  missed; 
w!iat  tnen  must  be  the  co  'sequence  of  he;arty  suppers 
after  full  diuners?  why  only  restless  'lig  ts  and  fright- 
ful dreauis;  and  sametimes  a  stroke  of  the  apoplexy, 
after  wmcT  they  sleep  till  doomslay.  Tiie  newspapers 
often  relate  instances  of  persons,  who,  after  eating 
hrarty  suppers,  are  found  dead  in  their  beds  next  morn- 

Another  granfl  mean  of  preserving  health,  is  to  a<l- 
mit  a  constant  supp  y  of  fresh  air  into  your  cljainber, 
A  more  sad  mistake  was  never  committed  than  that  of 
sleeping  in  tight  rooms,  and  beds  closely  curtained. 
This  :  as  arisen  from  tne  dread  of  night  air.  But,  after 
all  the  clamour  and  abuse  that  have  been  heaped  on 
ni^kt  air,\t\s  very  certain  that  no  outwarti  a; r,  thai  may 
come  in,  is  half  so  unwholesome  as  tne  air  often  breatli- 
ed  of  a  close  chamoer.  As  boiling  water  does  not  ^r<»vv 
hotter  by  longer  boiling,  if  the  particles  tliat  receive 
greater  heat  can  escape;  so  living  bodies  do  not  putnfy, 
if  the  particles,  as  fast  as  they  become  putrid,  can  be 
thrown  off.  Nature  expeis  ttiem  by  the  pores  of  the  skin 
ar-'i  lungs,  and  in  a  free  open  air,  they  are  carried  off; 
but,  in  a,  close  room^  we  receive  tnem  again  and  again, 
th- ugii  they  bvcome  more  and  more  corrupt.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  crowded  into  a  small  room,  thus  spoil 
the  air  in  a  few  minutes,  and  even  render  it  mortal,  as 
in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta.*     A  single  person  is  said 

*  In   India,  where  out  of  140  poor    British    prisoners  shut  up  in  a 
:small  small  room^  1*0  ot  theiuj[>cni.Uediu  one  iiighu 
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to  spoil  a  gallon  of  air  per  minute,  and  therefore  re- 
quires a  long'^r  time  to  spoil  a  chamber  fu)!;  but  it  is 
done,  however,  'n  proportion,  and  many  putrid  <iisor- 
ders  hence  havetlieir  oriijin.  It  is  recorded  of  Methu- 
salem,  who,  heino;  the  lonjjfst  liver,  mav  be  supposed  to 
have  best  pr<'served  his  health,  that  he  slept  always  in 
the  open  aw;  for  when  he  had  lived  five  hundred  years, 
an  anijel  said  to  him,  ^'arisp,  Mefhusalew,  and  hidldthee 
<in  house,  for  thou  shall  live  yet  fve  hundred  ypors 
lon^^er.^*  But  Methusalem  answered  ard  said,  "If  I 
am  to  live  but  five  hundred  years  longer,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  build  me  an  house — I  will  sleep  in  the  air,  as  I 
have  been  used  to  do.*^  Physicians, after  having  for  ag*^s 
contended  that  th.e  sick  should  Mot  be  inf'ulired  with 
fresh  air,  have  at  length  discovered  that  it  may  dotheru 
good.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  hurtful 
to  those  who  are  in  health,  and  that  we  may  be  t  en 
cured  of  the  acrophobia  that  at  present  distresses  weak 
minds,  and  makes  them  choose  to  be  stifled  and  poison- 
ed,  rather  than  leave  open  the  windows  of  a  bed  cham- 
ber, or  put  down  the  glass  of  a  coach. 

Confined  air,  when  saturated  with  perspirable  mat- 
ter,* will  not  receive  more;  and  that  matter  must  re- 
main in  our  bodies,  and  occasi<m  diseases;  but  it  gives 
some  previous  notice  of  its  being  about  to  be  hurtful, 
by  producing  certain  uneasinesses  which  are  difficult  to 
describe,  and  few  that  feel  know  tlie  cause.  But  we 
may  recollect,  that  sometimes,  on  waking  in  the  night, 
we  have,  if  warmly  covered,  found  it  difficult  to  get 
asleep  again.  We  turn  often  without  finding  repose  in 
any  position.  This  fidgetiness,  to  use  a  vul-ar  expres- 
sion for  the  want  of  a  better,  is  occasioned  wholly  by 
an  wneasiness  in  the  skin,  owing  to  t!ie  retention  of  the 
perspirable  nmtter,  the  bed  clothes  having  received  their 
quantity,  and,  being  saturated,  refusing  to  take  any 
more. 

When  you  are  awakened  by  this  uneasiness,  and 
find  you  cannot  easily  sleep  again,  get  out  of  bed,  beat 

*  What  physicians  call  the  perspirable  matter,  is  that  vapour 
which  passes  off  from  our  bodies,  from  tlie  lungs  and  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  The  quantity  of  this  is  said  to  be  five-eighths  of 
what  we  eat. 
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up  and  turn  your  piliow,  shake  the  bed  clothes  welJ, 
with  at  least  "twer.ty  shakes,  then  throw  the  bed  open, 
and  leave  it  to  cool;  in  the  meanwhile,  contimnng^  un- 
drest,  walk  a'joutyour  chamber,  till  your  skin  has  had 
time  to  discharge  its  load,  which  it  will  do  sooi-er  as 
the  air  maj  be  drier  afid  colder.  ^When  jou  begin  to 
fee'  tie  cool  air  ui<p!easant,  then  return  to  your  bed, 
and  you  will  soon  fall  asleep,  and  your  sleep  will  be 
sweet  and  pleasant.  All  the  scenes  presented  by  your 
fancy,  will  be  of  the  pleasing  kind.  I  am  often  as 
agreeably  entertained  with  them,  as  by  the  scenery  of 
an  opera.  If  you  happen  to  be  too  indolent  to  get  out 
of  bed,  you  may  instead  of  it,  lift  up  your  bed  clothes 
so  as  to  draw  in  a  good  deal  of  fresh  air,  and,  by  letting 
them  fall,,  force  it  out  again.  This,  repeated  twenty 
ti:;  es,  will  so  clear  them  of  the  perspirable  matter  they 
have  imbibed,  as  to  periuit  y(nir  sleeping  well  for  some 
time  afterwards.  But  this  latter  method  is  not  equal 
to  the  former. 

Those  who  do  not  love  trouble,  and  can  afford  to  ^ 
have  two  beds,  will  find  great  luxury  in  rising,  when 
they  wake  in  a  hot  bed,  and  going  into  the  cool  one. 
Such  shifting  of  beds,  would  be  of  great  service  to 
persons  ill  in  a  fever:  as  it  refreshes  and  frequent.y 
procures  sleep.  A  very  large  bed,  that  will  admit  a 
removal  so  distant  fro.n  the  first  situation  as  to  be  cool 
and  sweet,  may  in  a  degree  answer  the  same  end. 

These  are  the  rules  of  the  art.  But  though  they 
will  i>:enerally  prove  effectual  in  producing  the  end  in- 
tended, there  is  a  case  in  which  the  most  punctual  ob- 
servance of  t!  em  will  be  totally  fruitless.  This  case 
is,  when  the  person  who  desires  to  have  pleasant  dreams 
has  not  taken  care  to  preserve,  what  is  necessary  above 
all  tilings— A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING. 

THE  exercise  of  swimming  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  agreeable  in  the  world.  After  having  swam  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  one  sleeps  coolly  the  whole 
night,  even  during  the  most  ardent  heat  of  summer. 
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Perhaps  the  pores  being  clfaiised,  the  insensible  perspi- 
ration inert  as?s,  and  occasions  fins  coolness.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  much  swimining;  is  the  nicaT)s  «»r  stoppino;  a 
diar.  cea  aru;  ever  of  prodacinga  con  t  tation  With 
respect  to  tU"se  who  «io  no<^  kno\v  how  to  >vvin,,  oi  uho 
are  aifpcted  with  a  diarrhoea  at  the  Srasori  which  does 
not  permit  t-em  to  use  that  exeicse.  a  warm  I'atii,  by 
clea«  sing  a*  d  piu  ifjujjc  tls  skin,  is  found  very  sautary, 
and  often  effects  a  tad  ca!  cure.  I  sp'^ak  from  my  o^vn 
expeiie  ce,  frequer)ily  repeated,  aid  mat  ot  others,  to 
wi  ')m  I  have  r;  consM*eiided  this. 

You  will  not  be.  tlij.pt\?ased  ir  I  conc'ude  these  hasty 
reojarks  by  intorfnir;g  you,  that  as  the  o.  «ljoary  method 
of  swimming  is  re<suce(i  to  the  act  of  rowing  with  t!ie 
aruiS  and  legs,  aud  is  coa-equtnti^  a  !aL>i>rious  and 
fatijiuincc  opi.rdtion,  Vi.'he!i  tiie  space  of  water  to  be 
crossed  is  consMierable;  there  is  a  niethod  in  which  a 
swinsmer  may  pass  a  great  distance  \vith  much  fiicility, 
bv  means  of  a  sail.  Tins  discovery  I  M)rtrinateiy  made 
by  accident,  aiid  in  the  following  manfier. 

When  1  was  a  boy,  1  amused  mys;  If  one  day  witi»  fly- 
ing a  paper  kite;  and  app'-oaciiino;  th--  bank  of  a  pond, 
wb*ch  was  near  a  miie  broad,!  tied  ti»e  strmgto  a  stake, 
and  tlie  kite  ascendtd  to  a  very  coiis^derab  e  i\eij^ht, 
above  the  pond,  while  1  was  swimming.  In  a  little  time, 
being  desirous  of  amusing  myseif  witi;  my  kite,  and  en- 
joying at  the  same  time  tiie  pleasure  of  suirnming,  I  re- 
turned, and  loosing  from  the  stake  the  string,  with  the 
little  st'ck  fastened  to  it,  went  agai'.  into  the  uater, 
where  I  found,  that,  lyiny;  on  my  back,  and  hrdding  the 
stick  in  my  hands,  I  was  drawn  aion;;^  the  surface  of  the 
waterina  vcr\  ajcreeahle  i;  anner  llavitiji;  then  en;:a2,ed 
another  boy  to  carry  my  clothes  round  the  pund  to  the 
other  side,  I  began  to  cross  the  pond  with  my  kite, 
which  carried  me  quite  over  without  tite  least  fati^^ue^ 
and  with  the  greatest  pleasure  imagiNable.  I  was  only 
obliged  occasiotialiy  to  l>alt  a  litt  e  in  my  course, and  re- 
sist its  progress,  when  it  appeared  tiiat,b.  iolhiwing  too 
quick,  I  lowered  the  kite  too  much,  by  doing  wliich  oc- 
ca-  onaliy  I  irsade  it  ris--  again.  I  have  never  since  that 
time  piactiseil  thi-  singular  mode  of  swimming,  though 
I  think  it  not  impossible  to  cross,  in  this  manner,  (lom 
Dover  to  Calais.  The  packet  boatj  however,  is  still  pre- 
ferable. 
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NEW  MODE  OF  BATHING. 

THE  cold  bath  has  long  been  in  vogue  as  a  tonic,  but 
the  shock  of  the  cold  water  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
generally  speaking  as  too  violent,  and  I  have  tound  it 
mud)  more  agreeable  to  my  constitution  to  bathe  in  an- 
other element,  I  mean  cold  air.  With  this  view,  I  rise 
early  ever  v  morni  <g  and  sit  in  my  chamber,  without  any 
clothes  whatever,  hall  an  hour  or  an  hour,  according  to 
the  season,  either  reading  or  writing.  This  practice  is 
not  the  least  pairtful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  agreeable; 
and  it  I  retutii  to  bed  afterwards, before  I  dre&s  myself, 
as  sometimes  ha  pens,  I  make  a  supplement  to  my  night's 
rest  of  one  or  two  h»mrs  of  the  most  pleasing  sJeep  tiiat 
can  be  -magined.  1  find  no  ill  consequences  W'latever 
rcsuitiiig  Iron  it,  and  that  at  least  I  do  not  injure  my 
heaitn,  :f  it.  does  not,  m  fact,  contribute  much  to  its  pre- 
servation. 1  snail  therefore,  call  it  for  the  future  a  tonic 
air  bath. 


The  Ci-mmon  saying,  Hazy  'people  take  the  most 
pains.''  was  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the 
foliovviiig  squib. 

STRENUOUS  IDLENESS. 

PASSING  the  Sc  iuy!ki!l,  one  day,  he  saw  a  man  sit- 
ting osi  the  bridge  veiv  earnestly  looking  on  the  cork 
of  his  fisumg  iin.-.  ^' fV hat  luck?  fVhat  luck?  '  cncd 
thsi  Doctor.  ''O  none!  none."*  answer  d  our  fishing 
hau  k;  '')ione  yet;  I  have  not  been  here  over  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so.  The  Doctor  pushed  on.  Near  sun 
down  lie  returised.  Tiie  man  was  stiil  sitting  and  star- 
ing at  his  cork  likj.  a  spaniel  at  a  dead  set.  "Well," 
said  the  doctor,  "I  hope  you  have  had  a  fine  haul  among 
the  fish."  "Not  a  single  one,''rephed  the  <iian.  **J\'ot 
a  single  o«^."' quoth  the  doctor,  amaz  d.  "'No,  not  one, 
Sir,"aaswtred  the  fisher,  "not  one;  but  I've  had  a  most 
^loriuus  nibble^' 
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The  following  is  a  fine  hint  to  such  as  have  learned 
useful  trades,  hut  have  not  learned  wliat  is  infinitely 
more  valuable,  I  mean  that  divine  philanthropy  which 
alone  can  make  their  trades  their  delight,  and  thus 
strew  life  over  with  roses. 

THE  SILVER  HOOK. 

DOCTOR  FRANKLIN  observing  one  day  a  hearty 
younjr  fellow,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  extraordinary 
blacksmith,  sitting  on  the  wharf,  bobbing  for  little 
mud  cats  and  eels,  he  called  to  him,  "Ah  Tom,  what  a 
pity  'tis  you  don't  fish  with  a  silver  hook."  The  young 
man  replied,  »'he  was  not  able  to  finh  with  a  silver 
hook."  Some  days  after  tfUs,  the  doctor  passing  that 
way,  saw  Tom  out  at  the  end  «f  the  wharf  again,  witK 
his  long  pole  bending  over  the  flood.  *'What,  Tom," 
cried  the  doctor,  ♦•have  you  not  got  the  silver  hook 
yet.^-* 

"God  bless  you,  doctor,"  cried  the  blacksmith,  ^'Pm 
hardly  able  to  fish  with  an  iron  hook." 

'•Pohi  poh!"  replied  the  doctor,  "go  home  to  your 
anvil;  and  you'll  make  silver  enough  in  one  day  to  buy 
m(tre  a»id  better  fish  than  you  would  catch  here  in  a 
month." 


But  few  have  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  do  good 
-or  evil  as  the  Printers.  I  know  they  all  glory  in  Dr. 
Franklin  as  a  Father,  atid  are  w<»nt  to  name  his  name 
with  veneration;  iiappy  would  it  be  for  this  country  if 
they  would  read  the  following  with  imitution* 

TRUE  INDEPENDENCE. 

SOON  after  his  establishment  in  Philadelphia,  Frank- 
lin was  fiffered  a  piece  for  publication  in  his  newspa- 
per. Being  very  busy,  he  begged  the  gentleman  would 
leave  it  for  consideration.  The  next  day  the  author 
ca'ted  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  ''Why,  sir."  replied 
Fra  iklin,  "1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  it  highly 
scurrilous  and  defamatory.  But  being  at  a  loss  on  ac- 
count of  my  poverty  whether  to   reject  it^  not,  I 

15  ^ 
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Ihouiibt  I  u'ouUl  put  it  to  this  issue — at  night,  when 
my  work  was  done,  1  bought  a  two-penny  loaf,  on  which 
with  a  mug  of  cold  \\ater  1  supped  iieartdy,  arid  then 
wrapping;  niyselt  in  my  great  coat,  slept  very  soundly 
on  the  floor  till  morning;  when  another  loaf  and  a  mug 
of  water  afforded  me  a  pleasant  breakfast.  Now,  sir, 
since  1  can  live  very  comfortably  in  this  manner,  why 
should  I  prostitute  my  press  to  personal  hatred  or  part}' 
passion,  for  a  more  luxurious  living?" 

One  cannot  read  this  anecdote  of  our  American  sa£:e 
without  thuiKing;  of  ISocrates*  reply  to  King  Archilaus, 
who  had  pressed  him  to  give  up  preaching  in  the  dirty 
stieets  of  Athens,  and  come  and  Jivf  with  him  in  his 
splendid  courts — '•'Jleui,  ^ease  your  majpsty,  is  a  half 
jienny  a  peck  at  M/iens,  and  water  I  can  get  for  no- 
thiVigJ" 


The  letter  ensuing  was  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  a  friend 
of  his,  who  having  displeased  some  of  his  relatives  by 
marrying  \ery  early,  wrote  to  him  for  his  opinion  on  that 
subject.  Young  bachelors  would,  do  well  to  read  it  once 
a  niouth. 

ON  EARLV  MAHPwIAGES. 

Deah  Jack, 

FROM  the  marriages  that  l^ave  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, I  am  rather  incliiied  to  think  i\\?it  early  ones 
stand  {\Mi.  best  chance  for  happiness.  The  tempfi  and 
habits  of  the  }  oung  are  not  yet  become  so  stiff  and  un- 
conlplying,  as  when  more  advanced  in  lifej  they  form 
more  easily  to  each  other,  and  iience  many  occasions  of 
disuust  are  removed.  And  if  vouth  has  less  of  that  nru- 
deicc  which  ia  necessary  to  nianagt  a  family,  the  pa- 
rents and  elder  friends  of  young  married  persons  are 
generally  at  hand  to  a  fiord  their  advice,  which  amply 
supplies  that  defect.  By  early  marriage  youth  is  soon- 
er rorm^d  to  regular  and  useful  life;  and  possibly  some 
of  those  accidents  or  connexions  thatmij^ht  have  i?.jured 
the  constitution,  or  reputation,  or  both,  are  thereby  hap- 
pily pre^nted.     Particular  circumstances  of  particular 
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p-ersons,  may  somotinies  make  it  prudent  to  delay  enter- 
inir  into  that  state;  but  in  2;eneral,  when  nature  has  ren- 
dered our  bodiesfitfor  it,  the  pres'imption  is  in  nature's 
favor,  that  she  lias  not  ju(i-i;ed  amiss  in  making  us  desire 
\t  Late  marriages  arc  often  attended  too,  with  this  .n- 
convenience,  that  there  is  not  the  same  chance  that  the 
parents  shall  live  to  see  their  oft'^pring  educat.'d. 
*'Lafe  cfiildren,'*  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  '-arc  early 
orphans.^*  A  melancholy  reflection  to  those  whose  case 
it  Mhiy  be!  With  us  in  Auierica,  marriages  are  u;enerat- 
ly  in  the  morning; of  life;  our  children  are  educate<l  and 
settled  \n  the  world  by  noon:  and  t!ius,  our  business 
done,  we  have  au  evening  of  cheerful  leisure  to  our- 
selves. 

By  these  early  marriages  we  are  blessed  with  more 
children;  and  from  the  mode  among  us,  founded  in  na- 
ture, of  every  mother  sucking  her  owi  chdd,  more  ot 
them  are  raised.  Thence  the  swift  pi-ogress  of  popula- 
tion among  us,  unparalleled  in  Europe.  In  fuie,  I  am 
glad  you  are  married,  and  congratuhite  you  most  cordi- 
ally upon  it.  You  are  now  in  the  way  of  becoming  a 
useful  citizen;  and  you  have  cscapiid  the  unnatural  state 
of  celibacy  for  life — the  fate  of  many  who  never  intend- 
ed it,  butVho  having  too  long  postponed  the  clian2;e  of 
their  condition,  find,  at  lengtli  that  it  is  too  late  to  think 
of  it,  and  so  live  ail  their  lives  in  a  situation  that  greatly 
lessens  a  man's  value.  An  odd  volume  of  a  set  of  books 
bears  not  the  value  of  its  proportion  to  t'-.c  set:  v/hat 
think  you  of  t'le  /la// of  a  pair  of  scissor?.^  it  can't  well 
cut  any  thing;  it  may  possihly  serve  to  scrape  a 
trencher. 

Pray  make  my  best  Welshes  acceptable  to  your  bride. 
I  am  old  and  heavy,  or  I  should  ere  tiiis  have  pres^Mited 
them  in  person.     I  shall  make  but  small  use  of  the  old 
man's  privile2;e,  that  of  giving  advice  to  younger  friends. 
Treat  your  wife  always  witii  respect;  it  wiil  procure  re- 
specttoyou,  notonly  from  her,  but  froniali  tliat  observe 
it.     Never  use  a  sligiiting  expression  to  lier  even   in 
jest;   for  slights  in  J2st,  alter   frequent   bandyngs,  are 
apt  to  end  in  angry  earnest.     Be  studiiiiis  in  your  prq.- 
fession,  and  you  will  be  learnei).     Be  industrious  and" 
frugal,  and  you  wdl  be  rich.     B:?  sober  and  temperate 
and  you  will  be  healthy.     Be  virtuous,  and  you  will  be 
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happy.  At  least,  you  will,  by  such  conduct,  stand  the 
best  chance  for  such  consequences.  I  pray  God  to  bless^ 
you  botbt 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


As  next  to  a  Good  Wi?e,  there  is  but  '*one  thing" 
to  be  compared  to  a  handsome  fortune^  we  advise  our* 
young  countrymen  to  read  the  foilowiuj,^.  It  needs  but 
be  read  to  be  valued^and  it  can  hardly  be  read  anfl  va- 
lued enough  by  all  who  know  the  value  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  TRADESMAN, 

REMEMBER  that  time  is  money.  He  that  can  earii 
ten  siiilliugs  a  day.  by  his  labour,  and  goes  abn>ad,  or 
sits  idle  one  half  of  that  day,  th(»ugh  he  spends  but  six- 
pence during  his  diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not  to 
reckon  that  the  only  expens**;  he  has  really  spent,  or 
rather  thrown  away  five  shillings  besides. 

Remember  that  cvf^dit  is  money.  IF  a  man  let  hia 
money  lie  in  my  har.d*,  alter  it  is  due,  he  gives  me  the 
interest,  or  so  much  as  1  can  make  of  it,  during  that 
time.  This  amtmnts  to  a  considerable  sum  where  a 
man  has  good  and  large  credit,  and  makes  good  use 
of  it. 

Remember  that  money  is  of  a  very  breeding  prolific 
nature.  Money  begets  money;  and  its  offspring  can  ■ 
beget  more:  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned  is  six. 
Turned  again  it  is  seven  and  three  pence;  and  so  on, 
till  it  becomes  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
-more  there  is  of  it,  the  more  it  produces,  every  turn- 
ing;  so  that  the  profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He, 
who  kills  a  breeding  sow, destroys  all  her  offspring,  to 
the  thousandth  generation.  He,  who  murders  a  crown^ 
destroys  all  that  it  might  have  produced;  even  scores 
of  pounds. 

Remember  that  six  pounds  a  year  is  but  a  groat  a 
day.  For  this  little  sum,  wliich  may  be  daily  wasted 
fJther  in  time  or  expense^  unperceived^  a  man  of  ere- 
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<lit  may,  on  Isis  own  security,  have  the  constant  pos- 
session and  u^e  of  an  hundred  pounds.  So  much  in 
stock,  briskly  turned  by  an  industrious  man,  produces 
great  advantages. 

Remember  this  saying,  ^'the  good  paymaster  is  lord 
of  another  man's  purse."  He,  who  is  known  to  pay 
punctual!}'  ami  exactly  to  the  time  he  promises,  may, 
at  any  time,  and  on  any  occasion,  raise  all  the  money 
his  friends  can  spare.  This  is  sometimes  of  great  use. 
After  industry  and  frugality,  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  raising  of  a  young  man  in  the  world,  than  punc- 
tuality and  justice  in  all  his  dealings.  Therefere  ne- 
ver keep  borrowed  money,  an  hour  beyond  the  time 
you  promised,  lest  a  disappointment  shut  up  your 
friend's  purse  forever. 

The  most  trifling  actions,  that  effect  a  man's  credit, 
are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at 
five  in  the  morning,  or  nin.*  at  night,  heard  by  a  cre- 
ditor, makes  him  easy  six  months  longer;  but  if  he  see 
you  at  a  bdliard  table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern, 
when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  hfs  money 
the  next  day;  and  demands  it  before  he  can  receive  it 
in  a  lump. 

It  shews,  besides,  that  you  are  mindful  of  what  you 
owe.  It  makes  vou  appear  a  careful,  as  well  as  an  ho- 
nest man;  an<l  that  still  increases  your  credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  owti,  t  lat  you  possess; 
and  of  living  accordingly.  It  is  a  mistake  that  many 
people,  who  have  credit,  fall  into. 

To  prevent  tliis,  keep  an  exact  account,  for  some  time, 
both  of  your  expenses  and  your  income.  Ifyou  tuke  tne 
pains  at  first  to  m<  ntion  particu  ars,  it  will  have  this 
good  effect."  you  will  di^icover  how  wonderfully  small 
triflinij  expensts  mount  up  to  large  sums;  and  wdl  soon 
discern  wliat  might  havt  bten,  and  may  for  the  future 
be  saved,  without  occasionioi;  any  great  inconvenience. 

Agaiii:  he,  who  S'  lis  upon  credit,  asks  a  price,  for 
what  he  sells,  equ.valent  to  the  principal  and  inteitst 
of  his  money,  for  the  time  he  is  to  be  kept  out  of  it. 
Therefore,  lie,  who  buys  upo  i  cre'lit.  pays  interest  for 
w'^at  he  ;»uvs;  and  t»e,  who  pays  ready  money,  uugiit  :et 
that  motley  oul  to  use.  So  t  -at,  tie,  w  o  possvsses  soiy 
thing  he  has  Dought,  pay-  interest  for  the  use  of  it. 
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Yet,  in  buying  goods,  it  is  best  to  pay  ready  money? 
because,  he,  who  sells  upon  credit,  expects  to  I'se  five 
per  cent,  by  bad  debts.  Therefore  he  charj^es,  on  all  he 
sells  upon  credit,  an  advance  that  shall  make  up  that 
deficiency. 

Those  who  pay  for  what  they  buy  upon  credit,  pay 
their  share  of  this  advance. 

He  who  pays  ready  money,  escapes,  or  may  escape 
that  charge. 

*^  penny  sav'd  is  two  pence  clear, 
•A  pin  a  day*s  a  groat  a  year. 

Jn  short  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as  plain 
as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words. 
Industry  an(\  frugality.  Waste  neither  time  nor  money; 
but  make  the  best  use  of  L>oth.  Without  industry  and 
trui^ality,  nothing  will  do:  but  witli  them  every  thing. 
He,  who  gets  all  he  can  honestly,  and  saves  all  he  gets, 
necessary  expenses  excepted,  will  certainly  become 
rick;  if  that  Being,  who  governs  the  world;  to  whom 
ail  should  look  for  a  blessing  on  their  honest  endea- 
vours; doth  not,  in  his  wise  providence,  otherwise  de- 
termine.. 

AN  OLD  TRADESMAN. 


Every  reader  must  be  diverted  with  the  following. 
IDLE  CURIOSITY  CURED. 

ON-  his  fir&t  trip,  by  land,  to  see  his  father  in  Boston, 
he  was  worried  almost  to  death  by  the  abomir.able  in- 
qu'sitiveness  of  the  New-England  tavern  keepers. 

Neither  man  nor  beast  could  travel  among  them  in 
comfort.  No  matter  how  wet  or  weary,  how  hungry  or 
thirsty,  the  poor  traveller  might  be,  he  was  not  to  expect 
an  atom  of  refreshment  from  these  silly  publicans  until 
thi'ir  most  pestiferious  curiosity  was  fir-»t  gratified. 
And  then  Job  hims^'ir  could  not  stand  such  questions  as 
they  would  goad  hin  \vit;i,such.  as*  where  lie  came  from 
^-^Lnd  where  he  might  be  a  going — and  what  religion  he. 
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nii2;ht  be  of — and  if  he  was  a  married  man — and  so  on. 
After   hav'rij^  been  protligiously   teazed  m  this  vv.iy  lor 
several  days,  until  at  last  the  bare  si^ht  of  a  public  house 
almost  threw  him  into  an  a^ue,  he  determined  to  try  the 
followino;  remedy  at  the  very  next  tavern.     Soon  as  he 
alishted  from  his  horse  he  desired  the  tavern  keeper  ta 
collect  his   whole   lamily,  wife,  children   and  servants, 
every  sou!  of  them;  for  that  lie   had    something;  vasily 
important  to  communicate.     All   being  asspmbled  and 
wondering  what  he  had  to  sav,  he  thus  addressed  them. 
**My  name   is  Benjamin  Franklin.     I  am  a  printer   by 
trade.     I  live,  wlien  at  home,  in  Philadelphia.     In  Bos- 
ton I  have  a  father,  a  good  old    man   who  taugjht  me, 
when  i  was  a  little  boy,  to  read  my  book   and   say   my 
prayers.     I  have,  ever  since,  thought  it  my  duty  to  visit 
and  pay  ray  respects  to  such  a  father;  and  I  am  on  that 
errar.d  t<i  Boston  now.     This  is  all  tliat  I  can  at  present 
recollect  of  myself  that  I  think  wortli  teilmir  vou       But 
if  you  can  think  of  ariy  thing  else  tliatyou  wish  to  know 
about  me  I  bes.  you  to  out  with  it  at  once,  that  I  may 
answer,  and  so  give  you  opportunity  to  get  me  sometliing 
to  eat;  for  I   long  to  be  on  my  journey  that  I   may   re- 
turn  as   soon  as   possible  to  my  family  and  business, 
wliere  I  most  of  aw  de  igit  to  be.'' 

Forty  toousa  ds  sermons  against  Idle  Curiosity 
cou.d  hardlv  have  driven  it  so  effectually  out  of  New- 
England  as  did  this  little  squib  of  ridicule. 


The  following  jeu  d'esprit  is  peculiarly  in  character 
with  Dr  Fianklm.  It  proves  that  ids  wit  and  his  be- 
nevolence were  equal  to  every  emergence,  and  that  if  he 
carrieii  the  Old-Testament  language  in  his  head,  he  car- 
ried the  New-Testament  spirit  in  his  heart. 

VvTT  AND  PERSECUTION. 

THE  conversation  turning,  one  day, on  persecution^  a 
docror  of  divinity,  distinguished  for  his  wit,  but,  untor- 
tu"ately,a  little  too  much  infected  with  that  acrimony 
which  IS  cauujht  by  reading  books  of  religious  controver- 
sy, took  thv-  part  of  pfisecutiori  and  contended  that  it 
was  sometimes  right  to  employ  it.    Franklin,  said  he 
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cou'd  not  tiiink  of  any  case  wherein  persecution  was 
admissable  attjoii'z  rational  creatures.  It  might  be  very 
excusable  in  error  to  persecute,  whose  natire  it  was  to 
see  thinirs  wronj;,  an<l  to  j^et  angry;  but  that  for  such 
a  ^^divinity  as  truth/'  to  persecute,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  sin  a<>;ainst  the  Holy  Ghost,  never  to  be  forgiven. 
After  usino;,  in  his  facetious  manner,  a  variety  of  arj^u- 
ments  honourable  to  wit  and  philanthroph.y,  and  the  cler- 
gyman still  remaining  unconvinced,  Franklin  called 
out  to  him  with  an  air  of  great  surprise,  "why,  my  dear 
sir,  I  am  astonished  that  you  plead  thus  for  persecution 
when  it  is  so  diametrically  opposite  to  your  Bible.''* 

The  clergfyman  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
doctor  Franklin  meant.  He  thought,  he  said,  he  knew 
something  of  his  Bible^  but  he  did  not  recollect  any 
chapter  in  point. 

*'»A^o,  sir!"  answered  Franklin,  still  with  the  look  and 
voice  of  surprise,  "not  that  memorable  chapter  concern^ 
ing  Jibraham  and  the  poor  man!  Fray  sir,  favour  as 
ivith  your  Bible  a  minute  or  too,^^ 

"Wit-'  all  my  heart  replied  the  clergyman,  "I  should 
like  to  see  that  memorable  chapter,''^ 

The  company  manifested  a  sulicituile  for  the  issue  of 
the  pending  controversy — the  (amily  Bible  was  brought 
and  laid  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  doctor  Franklin. 
*'Well,  reverend  sir,"  sa  d  he,  looking  at  the  preacher, 
as  betook  up  the  Bi::>!e,  "shall  I  read  this  chapter.^'* 

•'Certainly,'*  replied  the  divine,  settling  himself  in  his 
chair  to  listen — t!ie  eyes  of  ail  were  fixed  on  Franklin, 
when  opening  the  Bible  and  turning  t)ack  the  leaves  as 
to  find  the  place,  he  tlius  audibly  began: 

The  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Moses,' 
commonly  called  the  book  of  Genesis. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  Abra- 
ham sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  tne  going  down  of 
the  sun. 

2.  And  beliold  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  coming  from 
the  way  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staflf. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  met  him,  and  said  unto 
hint,  lurn  in,  i  pray  tiiee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry 
ali  fight.  a!i'l  thou  shait  arise  early  in  the  morning  and 
go  on  toy  way. 
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4.  But  the  man  said,  nay,  for  I  will  abiile  under  this 
tree. 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly;  so  he  turned, 
and  they  went  into  the  tent;  and  Abraham  baked  un- 
leavened bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not 
God,  he  said  unto  him,  wherefore  dost  tliou  not  worship 
the  most  hij^h  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  I  do  not  worship 
thy  God,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name;  for  I  have 
made  to  myself  a  God,  which  abideth  always  in  mine 
house,  and  provuleth  me  ail  things, 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man, 
and  he  arose  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him  forth 
with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham,  saying 
Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger? 

10  And  Abraham  ar.swered  and  said,  Lord,  he  would 
not  worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name, 
therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from  before  my  lace  in- 
to the  wilderness. 

11.  And  God  said,  have  I  borne  with  him  these  hun- 
dred and  ninetyand  eight  years, and  nourished  him  and 
clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  reoellion  agfainst  me; 
and  couldest  not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear 
with  him  one  night? 

12.  And  Abraham  said,  let  not  the  ano-er  of  mv  Lord 
was  hot  against  his  servant;  io,  I  have  sinned:  forgive 
me,  I  pray  thee. 

13.  And  he  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
and  sought  diligently  for  the  man  and  found  him: 

14.  And  returned  with  him  to  his  tent;  anil  when  he 
had  entreated  him  kindly,  he  sent  him  away  in  the 
morning  with  gifts. 

15.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham,  saying,  for 
this  thy  sm,  shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four  hundred 
years  in  a  strange  land: 

16.  But  for  thy  repentance,  will  I  deliver  them;  and 
they  shall  come  forth  with  power,  and  with  gladness  of 
heart,  and  with  much  substance. 


^^-.-^4 
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That  witty  but  splenetic  old  bachelor,  Dean  Swift, 
used  to  saj,  that ''there  was  no  dispute  which  a  man  of 
a  tolerably  good  head  and  heart  might  not  easily  avoid 
fulling  into,  or  honourably  get  out  of;  and  therefore  as 
none  but  fools  and  rascals  fought  duels,  the  sooner  such 
beasts  cut  each  other's  throats,  the  better  for  the  com- 
munity." This,  no  doubt,  is  very  true,  but  still  it  is  too 
much  like  striking  with  a  war  club,  or  tomahawk^  to  be 
allowed  among  christians.  The  following  impromptu 
on  duellingby  Dr.  Franklin,  claims  a  far  higher  adsnlra- 
tion.  It  is  an  arrow  pointed  with  the  diamond  of  wit, 
dipt  in  the  oil  of  kindness,  that  wounds  but  to  heal. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  DUELLING. 

TH(S  most  pusillanimous  practice  was  one  day  made 
the  theme  of  conversation  in  a  lariie  party  in  London, 
where  Doctor  Franklin  dined.  The  philosophers  and 
divines  of  the  company  joined  unanimously  to  execrate 
it;  and  so  many  sensible  and  severe  tnings  were  said 
against  it,  that  every  body  seemed  willing  to  give  it  up 
to  Its  father,  the  devil,  except  a  young  officer,  whose  u^ly 
distortions  showed  plainly  enough  that  he  d/d  not  at^ill 
relish  their  strictures.  Soon  as  they  were  done,  he  call- 
ed aloud,  ''well,  gentleman, you  may  preach  as  much  as 
you  please  against  duellinn-,  but  f'll  never  pocket  ati 
insult  for  all  that.  No,  if  any  man  aftVont  me  I'll  call 
him  to  an  account,  if  I  lose  my  life  for  it.", 

The  philosophers  and  divines  looked  at  each  other  ia 
silence  'ike  fools  who  had  shot  their  last  bo't. 

He'-e  Franklin  took  up  the  cudgels;  and  looking  at 
the  young  officer  with  a  smile,  said,  ^'This,  sir,  puts  me 
in  mind  oT  an  affair  that  lately  happened  in  a  Philadel- 
phia coffee  house/' 

The  young  fellow,  rather  pertly,  said  he  should  like 
to  hear  what  had  lately  happenedui  a  Piuladelphia  cof- 
fee house. 

'*  Why,  sir,"  continued  tha  doctor, ''two  gentlemen 
were  sitting  together  in  the  coftea-house,  when  one  said 
to  the  other,  for  heaven's  sake,  sir,  sit  further  oW]  and 
don't  poison  nse;  you  smell  as  bad  as  a  pole-cat." 

''Sir,"  retorted  the  other,  what  do  you  mean.^  Draw, 
and  defend  yourself." 
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*'0,  sir,'*  quoth  the  first,  "I'll  beat  you  in  a  moment, 
if  jou  insist  on  it;  l)ut  let*s  see  first  how  that's  to  mend 
the  matter.  If  you  kill  nie,  I  shall  smell  as  bad  as  a  pole 
cat  too.  And  if  I  kill  you,  you  will  only  smell  ten  time^ 
worse.^^ 

In  sliortj  that  divine  motto, 

"Homo  sum,  nil  humani  a  me  alieuum  puto.'* 

in  English  thus, 

.>?  tnan  lam,  in  man  I  take  a  part ^ 
And  good  of  man  is  ever  next  my  heart, 

Ims  seldom  been  more  justly  applied  than  to  Dr.  Frank- 
Jin.  He  seems  to  have  been  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  touch 
to  every  thing  that  affected  human  happiness.  Did 
he,  even  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  form  an  ac- 
quaintai.ce  with  young  j)ersons  fond  of  reading,  but 
unable  to  purchase  books?  Instantly  l-^e  sugirested  the 
plan  for  obviatins;  that  irr^^at,  jjreat  misfortune,  by  found- 
ing a  Public  Library;  whereby,  at  a  i^mall  expense  in 
hand,  and  a  much  smaller  paid  "annually,  a  subscriber 
might  have  his  choice  of  books,  on  all  subjects,  whe- 
ther of  pleasure  or  profit.  This  Library,  which  was 
commenced  in  1731,  by  Frankhn  and  only  thirty-seven 
members,  and  no  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  con- 
sisting of  such  little  parcels  of  books  as  each  subscriber 
possessed,  is  now.  18-20,  enlarge<l  to  six  humlred  mem- 
bers, and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  volumes. 

The  great  advantages  arising  from  this  library  be- 
came so  sensibly  felt  that  others  were  soon  founded; 
and  they  have  now  kindled  up  tiieir  salutary  lights  not 
only  in*  several  parts  of  the  city,  but  in  alaiost  every 
county  in  the  state.  From  the  choicest  books  on  Reli- 
gion, Morals,  History,  Voyages,  Trave  s,  &c.  thus 
brought  home  to  their  fiie-sides  and  constantly  lying  on 
their  mantle  pieces,  the  citizens  derive  advantages  in- 
calculable. Their  idle  hours,  formerly  so  dangerous, 
were  now  innocently  filled  up;  solitude  was  clieered 
with  a  succession  ol  new  ideas;  company  enlivened 
by  witty  conversation,  and  labour  itself  sweetened 
by  the  thought  of  a  beloved  book  at  night, 
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With  their  taste  thus  exalted  to  better  pleasures^ 
the  youth  of  ail  classes  saved  from  the  brutaiizinjj 
sensualities  that  destroy  cliaraeter  and  health.  Having 
thejr  understandings  enlightened,  they  were  led  to 
greater  virtues  and  usefulness.  And  being  thus  taught 
to  enjoy  life,  tiiey  felt  tiie  strongest  inducements  to 
preserve  it.  Heitce  the  astonishino;  prosperity  of  Phi- 
iadelpiiia  »n  industry  and  morals,  popu.ation  and  wealth. 

The   motiier  Libiary  now  liisplays  its  twenty  thou- 
sand voiuii.es,  in  an  elegant  building,  on   the  corner  of 
Filtli  and  Chestnut.     In  a  niche  on  tne  wall  above  the. 
door  is  a  fine  marble   likeness  of  Dr.  Franklin  at  full 
length,  presented  by  William   BHig)\am,  Esq.  f 

Ajiain,  did  Franklin  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  poor 
pusillaiiimous  creatures,  who  ratlier  than  live  nol)ly  in- 
dependent n  the  pure  aired  country,  by  cu'tivating 
their  own  sweet  vegetables,  and  raising  (at  poultry, 
will  ru'i  into  tiie  sickly  towns  to  sell  whiskey  and 
apples  in  the  summer,  and  take  their  chance  to  starve 
and  irteze  in  the  winter?  Did  he,  I  say,  catch  a 
glimpse  o'"  these  poor  spiritless  creatures  with  their 
chiinren,  ^h;verJtig  over  small  fires  kindled  by  a  little 
''charity  wood?"^  Insta'Uly  his  bowels  of  compassion 
were  stir,  d  within  i  im.  Although  he  was  no  friend 
to  such  lazy  self  made  paupers^  nor  to  the  miserable 
po  icy  that  winks  at  them,  yet  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  remain  unconcerned  at  their  sufferings.  In  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  says,  **siiice  we  can  get 
110  more  wood  for  the  poor,  we  must  try  from  tiiat  wood 
to  get  more  warmth  for  them."  He  set  himself  to  ex- 
amine the  principles  of  the  stoves  generally  in  use. 
His  genius,  as  usual,  discovered  such  room  for  amend- 
ment, that  he  soon  came  out  with  a  stove,  which  to  this 
day,  in  honour  of  him,  is  called  "the  franklin  stove," 
and  wherein  one  cord  of  charity  oak  wou'd  afibrd  as 
much  heat  and  comfort  to  those  poor  people,  as  two 
cords  in  the  old  way! 

Did  he  hear  the  shrll  midnight  cry  of  fire!  and 
mark  the  deep  distress  of  the  citizens,  as  with  tearful 
eyes  they  beheld  the  flames  swallowing  up  their  plea- 
sai.t  habitations  and  furniture.**  Instantly  he  set  him»' 
self  to  call  up  all  the  energies  of  the  public  against  this 
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liire  calamity,  and  to  point  them  to  the  only  adequate 
remedy,  Mutual  Ensuhance  Companies. 

**J/a«,"  said  he,  in  his  calls  to  the  citizens  throuf^h  his 
popular  newspaper,  *\Man  separate  from  man,  is  but  a 
feeble  creature;  and  like  the  filament  of  liax  before  the 
thread  is  formed,  he  is  without  strength,  because  with- 
out connexion.  But  UNION  will  make  us  strong,  and 
enable  us  to  do  all  things  essential  to  our  safety. 
The  houses  burnt  every  year  are,  compared  with  all  the 
houses  in  the  city,  but  few,  Jind  were  all  the  house' 
keepers  in  the  city,  joined  for  mutual  security,  to  pay  a 
certain  sum;  and  were  that  sum  put  to  interest,  it  would 
^lot  only  cover  all  the  losses  by  Jire,  but  would  actually 
bri)ig  in  every  year,  clear  projit  on  his  money  to  each 
subscriber. 

Numbers  of  the  citizens  came  into  his  scheme;  and 
a  lar^e  ^'Mutual  Insurance  Company^*  was  immediately 
formed.  The  great  benefits,  foretold  to  flow  from  it, 
being  soon  realized,  several  others  were  presently  set 
on  foot:  and  now  (in  1820,)  there  are,  in  Philadelphia, 
no  fewer  than  forty  engines,  with  eight  thousand  feet  of 
hose,  (strong  leathern  pipes,)  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  pumps  or  hydrants  to  the  engines;  whereby 
'  in  less  than  two  minutes  they  are  in  full  play,  pouring 
their  watery  cataracts  on  the  tiames.  Hence,  while  for 
lack  of  one  Franklin,  one  intelligent  and  public  spirit- 
ed philanthropist,  many  of  our  promising  young  towns 
are  suddenly  turned  to  ashes;  and  their  hapless  fami- 
lies, driven  out  naked  into  the  weather;  the  favoured 
citizens  of  Pluladelphia,  guarded  by  forty  engines,  and 
hundreds  of  well  trained  young  firemen,  seldom  autfe^- 
any  thing  beyond  a  momentary  pang  from  this  most 
ajarmmg  element! 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


^*To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 

abundance.** 

THE  life  of  Dr.  Franklin  appears  to  have  been  one 
continued  exemplitication  of  this  most  animating  prom- 
ise, for  scarcely  had  he  finished  that  noble  work  just 
mentioned,  before  he  was  called  to  another  which  ac- 
quired him  a  still  higher  reputation,  I  mean  his  wonder- 
ful discoveries  in  eiectricit}',  and  his  application  of 
them  to  the  preservation  of  hunuin  life  and  property. 
The  manner  in  which  this  honour  was  conferred  on  Dr, 
Franklin,  is  enough  to  convince  ail  honest  minds  that 
there  is  a  kind  Providence  over  the  w  ays  of  men,  that 
often  turns  their  *'seeminir  evils  intoy^eal  »:ood." 

Among  the  many  benefits  which  he  derived  from  the 
dangerous  scenes  of  London,  where  he  was  so  severely 
tried,  and  where  he  so  gloriously  triumphed,  was  liis 
acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  Collinson,  of  that  city.  This 
gentleman  had  a  soul  of  uncommon  sensibility  to  the 
charms  of  virtue.  His  first  interview  with  Franklin, 
was  in  Watts' printing  office.  The  sight  of  a  youthful 
stranger,  not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  exhibiting  such  prac- 
tical lessons  of  virtue  to  the  deluded  young  porter 
DRINKERS  of  Londoo,  filled  him  with  admiration  of  his 
character.  On  getting  acquainted  with  him,  he  was  ia 
pleasing  doubt,  whether  most  to  esteem  his  heart  or  ad- 
mire his  head. 

When  Franklin  left  England,  the  generous  Collinson 
accompanied  him  on  board  the  ship,  and  at  parting,  the 
two  friends  exchanged  canes,  with  promises  of  everlast- 
ing friendship  and  constant  correspondence  by  letters. 
Soon  as  all  London  had  become  filled  with  the  aforesaid 
rage  for  electricity,  and  electrical  experiments,  Collin- 
son wrote  the  whole  history  of  them  to  Franklin,  with  a 
compliment  to  his  genius,  and  an  earnest  rtquest  that  he 
would  turn  it  to  that  subject;  and  accompanied  all  wit^L 
the  present  of  a  small  electrical  instrument.  Frankirri  s 
curiosity  was  excited.  He  immediately  set  to  work; 
and  presently  made  discoveries  that  fwr  exceeded  all 
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{Iiat  Collinson  had  promised  himself.     He   discovered 
the  power  of  metalic   point?  to  draw  of  the  electrical 
niatter— he  discovered  a  positlva  and  a  negative  state  ot 
electricity—he  explained  on   electrical  principles,  the 
phenomena  of  the  famous   Lejden  vial— he  explained 
the  phenomena  of  the  aurora  borealis.  and  ot  thunder 
gusts— he  showed  the  striking  resemblance  in  many  re- 
spects between  electncitj  and  lightning. 
1  St.    In  gi ving  light. 
2d.     In  colour  of  the  light. 
Sd.     In  crooked  direction. 
4th.    In  swiftness  of  motion. 
5th.   In  being  conducted  by  metals. 
6th.   In  cracking  in  exploding. 
7th.    In  subsisting  in  water  or  ice. 
8th.   In  rending  the  bodies  it  passeth  through. 
9th.   In  killing  animals. 
10th.  In  melting  metals. 
11th.  Firing  ihflammable  substances, 
12th.  Emiting  a  sulphurous  smell. 
13th.  In  being  attracted  by  iron  points. 
i'TVe  do  not,  indeed,'^  says  he,  ''know  that  this  property 
is  in  lightning,  but  since  electricity  and  lightning  agree 
in  so  many  oilier  particulars,  is  it  not  probable  that  they 
agree  also  in  this?^* 

He  resolved  at  any  rate  to  make  the  experiment. 
But  foreseeing  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  mankind, 
to  disarm  the  lightnings  of  their  power  to  harm,  he  did 
not  in  the  pitiful  spirit  of  ordinary  inventors,  cautiously 
conceal  the  dawnings  of  a  discovery  that  promised  so 
much  glory  to  his  name.  On  the  contrary,  and  with  a 
philanthropy  that  throws  eternal  loveliness  over  his  cha- 
racter, he  published  his  ideas,  inviting  all  the  philoso- 
phers to  make  experiments  on  this  important  subject, 
and  even  pointed  the  way,  i.  e.  by  insulated  bars  of  iron 
raised  to  considerable  heights  in  the  air. 

Immediately,  metallic  bars,  some  of  them  forty  feet 
high,  were  raised  towards  the  heavens  by  sundry  philo- 
sophers, both  in  France  and  England.  But  God,  as  if 
pleased  with  such  disinterested  virtue,  determined  to 
reserve  to  Franklin  the  honour  of  confirming  the  truth 
of  his  own  great  theory.  His  plan  to  accomplish  this, 
was  in  that  simplicity  which  characterizes  all  his  inveur 
tions. 
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To  a  common  kite,  made  of  silk  rather  tlian  paper, 
because  of  the  rain,  he  fixed  a  slender  iron  point.  The 
strinj^  which  he  chose  for  his  kite  was  of  silk,  because  otf 
the  fondness  of  lightning  for  silk;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, at  the  lower  end  of  the  string;  he  tied  a  kev.  V  ith 
this  simple  preparation,  he  went  out  on  the  commons 
l»ack  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  thundergust  was  comin^on, 
und  raised  his  kite  towards  the  clouds.  The  lightning 
soon  found  out  his  metallic  rod,  as  it  soared  aloft  on 
the  wings  of  the  kite,  and  greeted  its  polished  point 
with  a  cordial  kiss.  With  joy  he  beheld  the  loose  fibres 
«r  his  string  raised  bj  the  fond  salute  of  the  celestial  vi- 
sitant. 

lie  hastened  to  chip  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  be- 
liold,  a  smart  spai  k!  liaving  repeated  it  a  second,  and  a 
third  tiaie,  he  charged  a  phial  with  this  strange  visitor 
from  the  clouds,  and  found  that  it  exploded  ,o;unpow'der, 
set  spirits  of  wine  on  fire,  and  performed  in  all  respects 
as  the  electrical  fluid. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  pleasure  which  this  clear 
confirmation  of  his  theory  must  have  given  to  our  be- 
nevolent philosopher,  who  had  already  counted  up  some 
of  the  great  services  which  he  should  thereby  render  te 
the  world. 

He  lost  no  time  in  communicating  these  discoveries 
to  his  friend  Collinson  in  London,  by  u  horn  they  were 
fead  with  unimaginable  joy\  Collinson  instantly  laid 
them  before  the  Royal  Society,  not  doubting  but  they 
would  be  printed  among  their  papers,  with  the  same  en-^ 
thusiasm  which  he  had  felt.  But  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion they  w  ere  utterly  rejected.  Upon  this,  Collinson 
went  in  high  dudgeon  and  printed  them  himself,  which 
was  looked  on  as  a  very  desperate  kind  of  undertaking, 
especially  as  lie  chose  for  his  book,  a  title  that  seemed 
to  carry  a  death  warrant  on  its  face,  vi^;.  "New  Experi- 
ments ON  Ei>ecTinciTY,  ma.de  Ar  Philadelphia,  in 
North  America.''  Some  ventured  however  to  read 
the  Experiments  on  Electricity  made  in  North 
America,  though  with  pretty  nearly  such  motives  as 
usually  lead  people  to  seethe  learned  pig,  or  to  hear  a 
woman  preach.  But  the  scoffers  were  soon  turned  into 
admirers.  Discoveries  so  new  and  astonishing,  pre- 
rented  in  a  manner  so  simple,  struck,  every  reader  with 
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-admiration  and  pleasure.    The  book  soon  crossed  the 
British  channel,  and  was  translated  into   most  of  the 
}an<'-uages  of  Europe.     A  copy  of  it,  though  miserably 
translated,  had  the  fortune  to  fail  into  the  hands  of  the 
celebrated  Buflfon,  who  immediately  repeated  the  expe- 
riments and  with  the  most  complete  success.     Levyis 
XV.hearingof  these  curious  exhibitions,  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  a  spectator  of  them.     A  course  of  experiments  was 
made  before  him  and  his  court,  to  their  exceeding  surprise 
and  diversion,  by  Buffon  and  De  Lor.     The  history  ot 
electricity  has  not  recorded  those  experiments.     But  it 
is  probable,  that  they  were  not  of  so  comic  a  character 
as  the  following,  wherewith  Dr.  Franklin  would   some- 
times astonish  and  delight  his  Philadelphia  friends,  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  his  severer  studies. 

1.  In  the  presence  of  a  large  party  at  his  house,  he 
took  up  a  pistol  which  he  had  beforehand  charged 
with  inflammable  air,  well  stopped  with  a  cork,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Miss  Seaton,  a  celebrated  belle  in  those 
days.  She  took  it  from  the  doctor,  but  could  not  help 
turning  pale,  as  though  some  conjuration  was  a  brewing. 
"DonH  be  afraid,  madams  said  he,  "fur  I  give  you  my 
word  that  there  is  not  a  grain  of  powder  in  if;  and 
now  turn  it  asiainst  any  gentleman  in  the  reom  that  you 
are  an2:ry  with."  With  a  sudden  blush,  she  turned  it 
towarcfs  a  gentleman  whom  she  soon  after  married.  In 
the  same  instant,  the  doctor  drew  a  charged  rod  near 
the  mouth  of  the  pistol,  the  electric  spark  rushed  in,  and 
set  fire  to  the  inflammable  air;  otf  went  the  pistol;  out 
flew  the  cork,  and  striking  her  lover  a  smart  shock  la 
the  face,  fell  down  on  the  floor,  to  the  exceeding  terror 
at  first,  but  afterwards,  to  the  equal  diversion  of  the 
young  lady  and    the  whole  company.     This  he  called 

THE  M.4GIC  PISTOL.  ,.     i 

II,  At  another  time,  in  a  large  party  at  his  house,  all 
eager,  as  usual,  to  see  some  of  his  electrical  curiosi- 
ties, he  took  from  the  drawer  a  number  of  little  dogs, 
made  of  the  pith  of  elder,  with  straw  for  feet  and  tails, 
and  set  them  on  the  table.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  him. 
"  mil  Miss  Eliza,"  said  he,  addressing  the  elegant  Miss 
E.  Sito-reaves,  '*can  you  set  these  little  dogs  a  dancing!' ' 
JVb  indeed,  I  can't,  replied  she.  ''Well:'  replied  he, 
Hf  I  had  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  yon  have^Ithink  I 
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could  do  if,'*  She  blushed.  ^'However,  lei  us  see,"  conti- 
nued he,  ''ifivp  can't  do  sometfiingJ'^  He  then  took  a  large 
tumbler  from  the  table,  which  he  had  previously  charg- 
ed with  the  electric  Huid,  and  clapped  the  tumbler  over 
the  dogs;  whereupon  they  instantly  fell  to  skipping  and 
jumping  up  the  sides  of  the  tumbler,  as  if  they  were  half 
mad  to  get  out  of  it.     This  he  called  "the   dancing 

DOGS." 

HI.  During  something  like  a  levee,  at  his  house  one 
pight,  a  couple  of  ladies  who  had  been  at  London  and 
Paris,  were  speaking  in  rapturous  terms  of  the  splen- 
dours of  those  royal  courts,  and  of  the  diamond  stars 
which  they  had  seen,  glittering  with  more  than  solar 
lustre  on  the  breasts  of  the  prince  of  VVales  and  the 
Dauphin.  At  length  one  of  the  fair  orators,  as  if 
"wrought  up  to  a  perfect  adoration  of  the  wondrous 
stars  which  she  had  been  so  elegantly  depicting,  turned 
to  the  doctor,  and  smartly  aslced  him  if  he  v/ould  not 
like  mightily  to  have  such  a  star.  "To  be  sure,  madam" 
replied  he  with  his  usual  gallantry,  *'and  suppose  we 
order  one?"  She  looked  surprised.  '^Boy,  continued 
he,  '*bring  me  down  one  of  my  electrical  jars  and  put  it 
on  the  sideboard.*'  While  the  servant  was  gone,  the 
doctor  took  a  plate  of  tin,  and  cutting  it  into  a  dozen 
angles  like  a  star,  poised  it  on  a  wire  projecting  from 
his  prime  conductor.  *'Well  now,  ladies,  put  out  the 
candles,  and  you  shall  see  a  star  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  jjrince  of  Wales."  The  candles  were  put  out,  and 
a  turn  or  two  of  the  jar  being  made,  the  lightning  Hew  to 
the  plate  of  tin,  and  appeared  at  the  extremities  of  its 
aiigles,  in  a  blaze  of  light  beautiful  as  the  morning  star. 
This  he  called  "the  electric  star." 

IV.  On  his  sideboard  was  placed  an  electrical  jar, 
concealed  behind  a  large  picture  of  a  man  dressed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen.  At  a  short  distance  stood  a  little 
brass  pillar,  in  front  of  which  was  the  picture  of  a  poor 
man  lying  down  ragged  and  w^an  as  Lazarus.  From  the 
ceiling  and  reaching  down  to  the  sideboard,  was  suspend- 
ed by  a  fine  thread  the  picture  of  a  boy ^^  with  a  face  bene- 
volent and  beautiful  as  a  youthful  cherub.  "Well,  now^ 
gentleman,  do  you  know  ivho  these  are; — this  is  the 
proud  unfeeling  Dives;  that,  the  poor  dying  Lazarus; 
and  here  is  a  beautiful  boy,  that  for  humanity's  sake,  we 
iviU  call  the  son  of  Dives,    tN'ow,  gentlemen,  can  any  df 
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you  maJiP  this  lovely  child  the  minister  of  Dives'  bounty 
to  poor  Laznriis?''' 

Thej  a!l  confessed  their  inability;  regarding  him  at 
the  same  time  with  an  eye  of  expectation.  Without 
being  noticed  by  his  company,  he  charged  the  jar  behind 
the  picture  of  Dives  with  electric  fluid  from  his  prime 
conductor.  Instantly,  the  beauteous  youth  flew  to  it, 
and  getting  charged  flew  to  the  brass  pillar  behind  La- 
xarus,  wiiich  possessed  no  electricity,  and  imparred  to  it 
his  whole  load .  He  then  flew  back  to  the  jar  of  Dives,  and 
receiving  a  second  supply,  hastened  to  poor  Lazarus 
and  emptied  himself  again.  And  thus  it  went  on  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  spectators,  alternately  receiving  and 
imparting  until  it  had  established  a  balance  between 
them,  and  then  as  if  satisfied  it  came  to  a  pause. 

Seeing  their  surprise,  the  doctor  thus  went  on.  ''Well 
now  gentlemen^  here's  a  fine  lesson  for  us  all.  This 
electric  fluid  which  you  saw  a}iimatin^2;  that  youth, 
came  down  from  heaven  to  t^ach  us  that  men  were  as 
assuredly  designed  to  be  helpmates  to  men,  as  were  the 
two  eyes,  the  two  feet,  or  the  two  hands,  to  assist  one 
another,  And  if  all  who  are  overcharged  with  this 
ivorld's  riches  would  but  imitate  this  good  little  electri- 
cal angeU  and  impart  of  their  superabundance  to  the 
empty  and  the  poor,  they  would,  no  doubt,  even  in  this 
world,  find  a  much  higher  pleasure  than  in  hoarding  it 
up  for  ungrateful  heirs,  or  spending  it  on  vanity.'^  This 
he  called  "Dives  and  Lazarus." 

But  it  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  the  rare 
and  beautiful  phenomena,  wherewith  he  vvftuld  surprise 
and  delight  the  vast  circles  of  friends  and  citizens, 
whose  curiosity  was  so  pressing,  that,  as  he  says,  it  aU 
most  wore  him  out* 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  show  them  the  force  of  electri- 
city, he  would  turn  his  wires  against  a  pack  of  cards,  or 
a  quire  of  paper,  and  the  subtle  fluid  would  instantly 
dart  through,  leaving  a  beautiful  perforation  like  the 
puncture  of  a  large  needle. 

Sometimes,  to  show  the  wondrous  qualities  of  electri- 
city, he  would  let  them  see  it  darting,  like  a  diamond 
bead,  through  a  long  cylinder  of  water,  not  hurt,  like 
other  fires,  by  that  element. 

Sometimes  he  would  place  a  young  lady,  generally  the 
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handsomest  of  the  company,  on  his  electrical  stool; 
then  by  slily  touching  her  dress  with  his  magic  wand,  he 
would  so  fill  her  h)vely  frame  with  the  electric  fluid,  that, 
on  the  approach  of  any  young  gentleman  to  kiss  her,  a 
spark  from  her  ruby  lips  would  suddenly  drive  him 
frightened  and   staggering  back.     This  was    called  the 

MAGIC  KISS. 

Sometimes  he  would  fix  figures  of  horses  cut  in  paper, 
on  wires  nicely  poised,  so  as  to  move  in  circles  round  his 
prime  conductor,  then  from  his  magic  wand  he  would 
dash  on  them  a  stream  of  mimic  lightning,  which,  potent 
as  the  whips  and  spurs  of  Newmarket,  would  set  them 
all  in  full  speed,  bending  and  buckling  with  glorious 
emulation  in  the  beautiful  contest,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators.     The  public  named  this   the 

ELECTRICAL  HORSE  RACE. 

Sometimes  he  would  suspend  near  the  ceiling  a  large 
flock  oi  finely  picked  cotton,  or  place  on  a  distant  table 
a  paper  of  gunpowder;  then  from  his  wires,  artfully  di- 
rected, he  would  send  a  flash  of  lightning,  instantly 
exploding  the  powder,  and  v/rapping  the  cotton  into  a 
blaze. 

Sometimes  he  would  take  the  model  of  a  double  gear- 
ed water  mill,  turning  two  pair  of  stones,  and  placing  it 
near  his  prime  conductor;  direct  a  stream  of  electric  fire 
against  the  large  wheel,  setting  it  in  motion,  and  with  it 
the  whole  machinery  of  his  mill,  to  the  equal  surprise 
and  pleasure  of  the  beholders. 

Sometimes  he  would  take  the  figures  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  earth,  cut  in  papers,  and  fix  them  on  wires  nicely 
balanced.  Then,  by  the  force  of  the  electric  fluid,  he 
would  set  them  a-going  in  most  harmonious  style — the 
earth  revolving  round  her  own  axis;  the  moon  round 
the  earth;  and  both  round  the  sun;  all  exactly  accor- 
ding to  the  course  which  the  hand  of  the  Creator  had 
prescribed  to  these  mighty  orbs. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  never  considered  this 
wonderful  attraction  of  lightning  to  iron  rods,  1  beg 
leave  to  relate  the  following  very  extraordinary  and  dar- 
ing experiments  of  doctor  Franklin. 

In  a  large  chamber,  which  he  kept  for  his  electrical 
apparatus  and  experiments,  he  suspended  a  number  of 
bells,   all  connected   by   wires,   and    communicating^ 
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through  the  gable  end  of  the  house,  with  the  large  light- 
ning rods  that  descended  along  the  chimney  to  the 
ground.  His  aim  in  this  contrivance  was,  that  he  might 
know  whenever  a  lightning  cloud  passed  over  his  house 
in  the  night;  and  also  what  frei^t  of  electrical  fluid  it 
carried  about  with  it.  For,  as  it  seldom  passes,  without 
paying  a  loving  visit  to  his  rod,  so  it  always  told  with 
great  honesty  the  amount  of  its  inflammable  cargo,  es- 
pecially if  it  was  ample;  in  which  case,  *t  was  always 
sure  to  set  the  bells  a  ringing  at  a  terrible  rate. 

And  besides  these,  he  had  numbers  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  Lilliputian  stature,  cut  in  paper,  and  so  art- 
fully attached  to  the  clappers,  that  as  soon  as  the  bells 
began  to  ring,  the  men  and  women  began  to  dance  also, 
and  all  of  them  more  and  more  merrilj^  according  as  this 
extraordinary  kind  of  music  played  up  more  briskly. 
But  though,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  Franklin 
would  sometimes  set  his  bells  and  dolls  to  ringing  and 
dancing,  by  his  electricity;  yet  his  main  object  was,  to 
invite  the  lightnings  to  be  the  bell  ringers,  and  dancing 
masters  to  his  puppets,  that,  as  before  observed,  he 
might  become  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  light- 
ning, and  thus  extend  his  electrical  experiments  and 
knowledge. 

But,  it  must  be  owned,  that  when  the  lightnings  were 
drawn  down  for  this  purpose  among  the  bells  and  wires 
of  his  chamber,  the  entertainment  was  almost  too  terri- 
ble, to  be  agreeable  to  any  but  philosophers. 

The  elegant  J.  Dickinson,  Esq.  informed  me,  that  he 
was  at  doctor  Franklin's  one  evening,  with  a  large  party 
when  a  dreadful  cloud  began  to  rise,  with  distant  thun- 
der and  lightning.  The  ladies,  panic  struck,  as  usual, 
were  all  in  a  prodigious  bustle  for  their  bonnets,  to  get 
home.  The  doctor  intreated  them  not  to  be  frightened; 
for  that  they  were  in  the  safest  house  in  Philadelphia; 
and  indeed,  jokingly  offered  to  underwrite  their  lives  at 
Ihc  low  premium  of  a  groat  a  head. 

When  the  storm  was  near  its  worst,  he  invited  his 
company  up  into  his  large  chamber.  A  glimmering 
light,  faintly  shewed  them  his  electrical  apparatus  of 
globes,  cylinders,  beils,  wires,  and  the  Lord  knows  what^ 
conveying  to  those  of  the  superstitious  sort,  a  strong  idea 
of  a  magic  cell,  or  a  haunted  castle,  at  least.     Presently 
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a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder  shook  the  house  over  their 
heads,  tlie  chamber  was  filled  with  vivid  lightnings  dart- 
ing like  fiery  serpents,  crackling  and  hissing  along  the 
wire  all  around  them,  while  the  strong  smell  of  sulphur, 
together  with  the  screams  of  the  poor  ladies,  and  the 
I'inging  of  the  bells,  completed  the  terribleness  of  the 
scene,  inspiring  a  fearful  sense  of  the  invisible  world. 

"But  all  these  things,  gentlemen'^  he  would  say,  smil- 
ing all  the  time  on  his  crowding  and  gaping  friends,  as  a 
parent  on  his  children,  whom  he  saw  surprised  at  small 
matters,  *'«/^  these  things  are  mere  nothings;   the  child-' 
ish  sporti^ijrs  of  an  art  but  yet  in  its  cradle.      Electri- 
city, gentlemen,  is  of  the  terrible  family  of  lightning; 
that  most  powerful  of  the  works  of  God  on  this  globe, 
and  the  chosen  instrument  of  most  of  his  operations  here 
below.     It  is   the  electric    fluid,  (passing  from   a   full 
cloud  to  an  empty  one,)  that  makes  his  voice,  and  that, 
as   the   scripture  says,  fl  ^erri6/£?    roice,  even  the  thun- 
der, to  terrify  the  guilty,  and  to  increase  in  the  virtuous 
a  becoming  reverence  of  the  Creator.     For  if  the  elec- 
tric fluid  passing  from  a  small  jar,  cause  so  loud  a  crack, 
why  should  v/e  wonder  at  the  dreadful  peals  of  thunder 
that  are  occasioned,  when   thousands  and   myriads   of 
acres  of  clouds  are  throwing  off  their  electric  fluid  in 
rivers  of  living  fires,  sufficient  to  blow  up  the  globe  itself, 
if  the  Almighty  v/ere  but  to  let  loose  his  hold  on  these 
furious  agen'ts.     And   this  electric   fluid  is   that  same 
lightning  which,  as  David  says,  shines  out  from  one  end 
of  Heaven  to  another,  and  that  so  instantaneously,  that 
were  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  on  earth,  joining 
haiids,to  form  a  ring   round  this  great  globe,  an  electric 
shock  given  to  the  first  person  in  that  ring,  would  so 
suddenly   reach  the    last,  that   they  themselves   would 
probably  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  whicli  of  them  receiv- 
ed it  first. 

"Thus  the  electric  fluid  in  the  form  of  lightning,  serves 
also  in  the  hand  of  heaven  as  the  red  rod  to  restrain  the 
vicious.  Does  the  benevolent  governor  of  the  world 
seek  to  impress  a  salutary  awe  on  the  gambler,  the 
drunkard,  and  such  immoral  characters  whose  lives  are 
in  constant  opposition  to  their  own  and  the  happiness  of 
others?  He  but  speaks  to  his  ready  ministers  the  light- 
nings.    Quickly  from  the  sultry  cloud,  coming  up  with 
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fluttering  thunder,  black  and  terrible  as  nature's  ap- 
approachii)i:;|jall,thefrii2,htenini;iiash  bursts  forth  rending 
the  trees  and  houses  over  their  heads;  killing  their  Hocks 
and  herds;  and  filling  the  air  with  smoking  sulphur,  a 
strono-  memento  ol"  that  dismal  place  to  which  their  evil 
practices  are  leading  them.  And  when,  to  unthinking 
mortals  he  sees  fit  to  read  instruction  on  a  wider  scaie, 
lie  only  needs  but  beckon  to  the  klectric  fluid. 
Straightway  this  subtle  servant  of  his  power  rushes  forth, 
clad  in  various  forms  of  terror,  sometimes  as  the  roaring 
AVHiRL-sviND  unroofing  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  desola- 
ting the  forests  in  its  coursf*.  Sometimes  with  dreadful 
stri>ie  it  lUshes  forth  upon  the  "howling  wilderness  of 
waves"  in  shape  of  the  funnelled  water  spout,  with  iiide- 
ous  roar  and  foam  whirling  the  frightened  billows  to  the 
clouds,  or  dashing  them  back  with  thundering  ciash  into 
their  dismal  gulphs;  while  the  hearts  of  the  seamen  look- 
ing on,  sink  with  terror  at  the  sight,  and  even  sharks  and 
sea  monsters  flj  for  refuije  to  their  oozy  caverns. 

":  ouietimes,  with  tiie  bolder  aim  of  the  eartliq'iake,  it 
strikes  both  sea  and  land  at  once,  sending  the  frijihten- 
ed  globe  bellowing  and  trembling  along  her  orbit,  sadly 
pondering  the  coming  day,  when  the  measure  of  sin  being 
filled  up,  she  shall  be  wrapt  in  these  same  electric  fires, 
perhaps,  and  lose  her  place  fur  ever  among  the  starry 
train." 

But  though  the  experiments  above  mentioned  are 
highly  curious;  and  al.^o  doctor  Franklin's  reflections  oq 
them  abundantly  philosophical  and  correct,  for  what  I 
know,  vet  the  world  should  learn  that  the  srratification 
ot  public  curiosity  formed  but  a  very  small  part  of  his 
many  and  grand  discoveries  in  electricity.  For  soon  as 
he  had  ascertained  that  lightning  was  the  same  thing 
with  the  electric  fluid,  and  like  it,  so  passionately  fond 
of  iron  that  it  would  forsake  every  thing  else  in  its 
course,  to  run  along  upon  that  beloved  metal,  he  con- 
^ceived  the  plan  of  putting  this  discovery  to  those  'benefi- 
cent uses  for  which  alone  he  thought  the  power  of  dis- 
covery was  given  to  man,  and  which  alone  can  conse- 
crate it  to  the  divine  Giver. 

"^'/ie  GRAND  practical  use,"  says  the  learned  Mr. 
Immison,  wi'o,  tiiough  a  Scotch  monarchist  himself,  had 
the  extraoiduiury  vutue  to  be  $  protuunti  admirer  of  our 
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republican  American,  "the  grand  practical  use  whick 
doctor  Franklin  made  of  this  discovery  was  to  secure 
houses  and  ships  Irom  being  damaged  by  lightning;  a 
tbiug  of  vast  consequence  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
more  especially  in  JSorth  America,  v/here  thundergusts 
are  more  frequent,  and  their  effects  in  that  dry  air,  more 
dieadful  thaii  thev  art-  evei  known  to  bt  with  us.  This 
great  end  ht-  aiconiplislu-d  by  the  cheap,  and  seemingly 
triiiing  apparatus  of  a  pointed  mt-taliic  rod,  fixed  high- 
er tiian  any  part  of  the  building,  and  comnjunicating 
with  the  ground,  or  rather  the  nearest  water.  This  rod 
the  lighning  is  sure  to  seize  upon  preferably  to  any  other 
part  of  tht  bui  ding,  unless  it  be  very  large;  in  which 
case,  rods-  nja;  be  erected  at  each  extremitj^;  by  which 
means  this  ('argetous  power  is  safely  conducted  to  the 
earth,  and  diss  pated  v-^itiiout  doing  any  harm  to  the  edi- 
fice." 

Had  any  thing  more  been  necessary  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  value  of  lightning  rods  to  buildings,  it  was 
abundantly  furnished  by  several  very  terrible  instances 
of  destiuction  which  took  place  about  this  time  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  America,  for  no  other  reason  upon  earth,  as 
every  one  must  admit  who  reads  the  account,  but  the 
want  of  lightning  rods. 

'ihere,  for  example,  was  the  aft'air  of  the  new  church, 
in  the  town  of  Tsew berry,  New-England.  This  stately 
building  was  adorned  on  its  north  end  with  an  elegant 
steeple  or  tower  of  wood,  running  up  in  a  tine  square, 
seventy  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  bell,  and  thence 
wiriit  oil  in  a  taper  spire  of  wood  likewise  seventy  feet 
higher  to  the  weathercock.  Near  the  beil  was  fixed  an 
iron  hammer  to  strike  the  hours;  and  from  the  tail  of 
the  hammer,  a  wire  went  down  through  a  small  gimbiet 
hole  in  the  floor  that  the  bell  stood  upon,  and  through  a 
second  floor  in  like  manner;  then  horizontally-  under 
the  plaistered  ceiliijg  of  that  floor  to  a  plaislered  wall, 
titvrn  down  that  wall  to  a  clock  which  stood  about  twen- 
ty feet  below  the  bell. 

Now  come,  gentlemen,  you  who  have  no  faith  in 
lightning  rods — you  who  th.nk  it  blasphemy  to  talk  of 
warding  oft'  God  Almighty's  lightning! — as  if  it  were 
iiot  just  as  pleasing  to  him  to  see  you  warding  off  the 
•lightning  by  steel  rods,  as  warding  off  the  ague  and 
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;  fever  by  Jesuit's  bark;  come,  I  say,  and  see  how  very  vi- 
i  sibly  he  approbates  our  works  of  wisdom,  which  make  us 
like  himself.  You  have  read  the  structure  of  this  stee- 
ple— the  top,  a  seventy  feet  spire  icithoiit  any  rod — 
then  a  rod  that  went  down  zigzag,  about  thirty  feet; 
then  a  plaistered  brick  and  stone  wall  without  any  rod, 
to  the  ground.  A  dreadful  cloud  came  over  the  steeple. 
!  At  the  first  flash,  away  went  the  whole  of  the  seventy 
foot  wooden  spire,  scattered  all  over  the  church  yard  in 
splinters  fit  to  boil  the  preacher's  tea  kettle.  The 
lightning  then  found  the  iron  wire,  which  it  instantly 
seized  on,  quitting  all  things  else  for  that,  and  darting 
I  along  with  it  in  so  close  an  cinbrace,  as  barely  to  widen 
i  a  little  the  gimblet  holes  through  which  it  passed.  It 
then  followed  the  wire  in  all  its  meanders,  whether  per- 
pendicular or  horizontal — never  turning  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  to  hurt  the  building,  but  passed 
through  it  the  whole  length  of  the  wire,  which  was  about 
thirty  feet,  as  harmlessly  as  a  lamb.  But  soon  as  its 
dear  chain  was  ended,  it  assumed  the  furious  lion  again; 
attacking  the  building  with  the  most  destructive  rage, 
dashing  its  foundation  stones  to  a  great  distance,  and  in 
other  respects  damaging  It  dreadfully. 

Now  what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  doctor  Frank- 
lin's remarks  on  this  very  remarkable  occurrence.^ 

"I.  That  lightning,  in  its  passage  through  a  build- 
ing, will  leave  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  to  pass  as  far  as  it 
can  in  metal;  and  not  enter  those  again  till  the  metal 
conductor  ceases. 

"IL  The  quantity  of  lightning  that  passed  through 
this  steeple  must  have  been  very  great,  by  its  effects  on 
the  iofty  spire,  &c., and  yet  great  as  this  quantity  was 
it  was  conducted  by  a  small  wire  without  the  least  da- 
mage to  tiie  building  as  far  as  the  wire  extended. 

"ill.  Hence  it  seems  probable,  that  if  even  such  a 
small  wire  had  been  extended  from  the  top  of  the  stee- 
ple to  the  earth,  before  the  storm,  no  damage  would  have 
been  done  by  that  stroke  of  lightning." 

A  fate  exactly  similar  to  this  attended  the  great 
Dutch  church,  of  New  York,  in  1750.  As  far  as  the 
Wire  was  extended,  which  was  from  the  top  of  the 
steeple,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  earth,  the  lightning 

•    17 
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closely  accompanied  it,  passing  with  it  ihrouoh  small 
holes  in  the  floors  without  doing  the  least  damage.  But 
the  instant  it  (juitted  the  wire  it  commenced  its  ravages 

on  the  building  ,       •     -r. 

The  summer  of  1760  was  dreadfully  hot  m  Penn- 
sylvania; and  the  thunder  ousts  frequent  and  terriole. 
Several  ships  at  the  wharves  were  struck  and  greatly 
injured.  One  of  them  in  particular,  a  very  large  ship, 
had  her  mainmast  torn  to  pieces,  and  her  captain  and 
three  seamen  killed.  Of  houses,  both  in  town  and 
country,  many  were  struck;  and  some  ot  them,  as 
barns  with  large  quantities  of  hay,  and  warehouses  with 
hemp,  were  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  to  the  -reat  detri- 
ment and  terror,  both  of  the  uiifbrtunate  suC^-ers  and 
their  neighbours. 

These  things  though  melancholy  in  themsels-es,  were 
not  without  their  good  effects.  They  served  to  place 
in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  admirable  efficacy  of 
the  newly  invented  lightning  rods.  For,  v.r.ile  build- 
ings destitute  of  them  were  often  struck,  and  some- 
times with  great  loss  of  lives  and  property,  those  houses 
that  had  them  were  hardly  ever  knovv'n  to  be  hurt, 
though  the  neighbours  who  sau-  the  dismal  clouds  when 
they  bursted,  with  such  hideous  peals  of  thunder  and 
streams  ot  lightning,  were  sickened  with  horrid  appre- 
hension that  all  was  lost.  And  even  the  housekeepers 
themselves,  when  recovered  from  their  terrors  and 
faintings,  would  Hy  shrieking  from  chamber  to  chamber 
amidstlhe  clouds  of  sulphur  to  see  who  were  dead.  But 
behold,  to  the  delicious  wonder  of  themselves  and  con- 
gratulating friends,  all  were  safe.  But  still  the  cry  was, 
certcdnlij  the  house  was  atrucLI  the  house  was  surely 
struck!  let  us  e.vamine  the  conductors. 

The  conductors  were  resorted  to  and  examined,  and 
beholdl  the  wondrous  laws  imposed  of  God  on  the 
most  powerful  of  his  cren.turesl  The  furious  lightnings 
had  fallen  on  the  houses  in  torrents  of  fire,  threatening^ 
a  wide  destruction.  But  the  iron  rods,  faithful  to  theirl 
trust,  had  arrested  the  impending  bolts,  and  borne  them 
in  safety  to  the  ground. 

But  it  was  found  that  the  cataracts  of  lightning  had 
proved  too  powerful  for  the  rods;  in  some  instances 
melting  them  in  two  at  their  slenderest  parts,  and  in 
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others  entirely  consumins;  them  into  smoke.  But  thou2;li 
these  GUARDIAN  uoDS  had  perished  in  their  confiict 
with  the  rude  liij;htnings,  yet  they  had  succeeded  in 
parryina;  the  dreadful  stroke  with  perfect  safety  to  tiie 
buildinr^s  and  their  terrilied  inhabitants;  thus  impress- 
in;:;  all  men  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  that  God  had  i^-i- 
ven  such  complete  victori/  over  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  all  our  iiai aval  enemies. 

^  In  short,  to  use  the  handsome  language  of  president 
Adams,  "nothing  perhaps  that  ever  occurred  on  earth, 
could  have  better  tended  to  confer  universal  celebrity 
on  man,  than  did  these  lightning  rods  of  doctor  Frank- 
lin's. The  idea  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime, 
ever  suggested  to  the  human  imagination.  That  mortal 
man  should  thus  be  taught  to  disarm  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven,  and  almost  snatch  fronvhis  hand  Hhe  sceptre  and 
the  rodr  " 

The  ancients  would,  no  doubt,  have  enrolled  among 
their  gods,  the  author  of  so  wonderful  an  invention.  In- 
deed the  reputation  which  Franklin  acquired  by  it,  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  Europe  also,  far  transcended  all 
conception.  His  lightning  rods,  or  as  the  French  call- 
ed them,  his  ^'paraionerresj^^  erected  their  heads,  not 
only  on  the  temples  of  God  and  the  palaces  of  kings, 
but  also  on  the  masts  of  ships  and  the  habitations  ot" 
ordinary  citizens.  The  sight  of  them  every  where  re- 
minded the  sazinji  world  of  the  name  and  character  of 
their  inventor,  who  was  thought  of  by  the  multitude  as 
some  great  magician  dwelling  in  tiie  fairy  lands  of 
"North  America,  and  to  whom  God  had  given  controul 
over  the  elements  of  nature. 

And  equally  wonderful  was  the  change  produced  by 
them  in  the  state  of  general  comfort.  The  millions, 
who  had  hitherto  trembled  at  tlie  cloud  rising  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  couUl  now  look  on  it  with  pleasing  awe 
as  it  rose  daik  and  solemn,  with  all  its  muttering  thun- 
ders. And  even  amidst  the  mingled  flash  and  crash  of 
the  earth  shaking  tornado,  the  very  women  and  chil- 
dren, if  they  had  but  Franklin  paratonerres  to  their 
chimnies,  would  sit  perfectly  cosnposed,  silently  adoring 
God  for  teaching  such  great  salvation  to  men. 

But  the    pleasure  which    doctor   Franklin   found  in 
these  plaudits  of  an  honest  world  was  not  witb.out  an 
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alloy.  Thougli  the  end  of  his  labours  had  been  to  do 
good;  yet  he  soon  discovered,  that  there  were  some  who 
sickened  at  his  success.     Alas!  \ 


"Among  the  sons  of  men,  how  few  are  known, 
Who  dare  be  just  to  meiit,  nottlveir  own." 


Certain  invidious  scribblers,  in  London  and  Paris, 
bef>;an  (o  decry  his  well  earned  glorj'',  by  pretending  that 
it  was  ail  due  to  the  Abbe  Nollet,  to  doctor  Gilbert,  or 
some  other  wonderful  Frenchman  or  Englishman,  as 
ihe  real  father  of  electricity.  Franklin  took  no  notice  of 
all  this  impotent  malice;  nor  indeed  was  it  necessary;  for 
soon  as  it  dared  to  present  its  brazen  front  in  print,  it  wa&  , 
attacked  by  the  lirst  rate  philosophers  of  Europe,  wha 
nobly  taking  tlie  pait  of  Franklin,  soon  showed,  to  the 
general  satisfaction,  that  whatever  others  ma}'  have 
dreamed  about  the  late  wonderful  discoveries  in  electri- 
city, they  were  all  due,  under  God,  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can philosopher,  v/ho  for  these  and  many  other  impor- 
tant discoveries,  had  a  good  right  to  share  with  Newton, 
in  the  following  bold  compliment. 

'•Nature  and  nature's  works  hiy  hid  in  ni&ht; 
tiod  said,  let  Franklin  te,  and'all  was  light." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

A  CURIOUS  demonstration  of  Dr.  Franklin's  phi^ 
losophy  of  lightning.  About  thirty  four  years  after  this, 
date,  when  iJoctor  Franklin,  by  his  opposition  to  Lord 
North's  measures,  had  become  very  unpopular,  George 
III.  v.as  persuaded  to  pull  down  the  sharp  points  of 
that  "hoary  rebel,"  and  set  up  the  blunts  of  an  im- 
pudent quack,  because,  forsooth,  he  was  a  loyal  subject! 
Scarcely  were  the  sharps  taken  down  from  the  palace^ 
to  which,  during  thirty-four  years,  they  had  been  an  ex- 
cellent safeguard,  before  a  dismal  cloud  rose  upon  the 
city,  black  as  midnight,  and  when  right  over  the  palace 
discharged  a  cataract  of  electric  fluid,  with  horrid  glare 
and  thunder,  stunning^  all   ears,  blinding  all  eyes,  ajitl 
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suffocatino-  every  sense  with  the  smell  of  sulphur.  The 
famous  blunt  conductors  presented  no  point  to  catch 
the  bolt,  which  dashinj^  at  the  stately  edifice,  tore  away 
all  its  gable  end,  marring  the  best  apartments,  and  kdl- 
ino-  several  of  the  king's  servants. 

"shortly  arrived  the  packet  from  New  York,  with  news 
ofa  far  more  dreadful  thunder-clap  which  had  bursted 
on  poor  George  in  America — the  capture  of  his  grand 
Canada  army!  which  Lord  North  had  promised  him 
should  soon  bring  the  rebels  to  their  marrow  bones. 
The  next  day  the  following  pasquinade  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  newspapers: 

*' While  you,  great  George,  intent  to  hunt, 
Your  sharp  Conductors  change  to  blunt, 
The  nation's  out  of  joint; 

Franklin  a  wiser  course  pursues. 
And  all  vour  thunder  fearless  views, 
By  sticking  to  the  POINT. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  observing,  that 
from  Dr,  Franklin's  experiments  it  appears,  that  death 
by  lightning,  must  be  the  easiest  of  all  deaths. 

"In  September,  1752,"  says  he,  "six  young  Germans, 
apparently  doubting  the  truth  of  the  reported  force  of 
electricity,  came  to  me  to  see,"  as  they  said,  "if  there 
was  any  thing  in  it.  Having  desired  them  to  stand  up 
side  by  side,  I  laid  one  end  of  my  discharging  rod  on 
the  head  of  the  first;  this  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  second,  that  on  the  head  of  the  third,  and  so  on  to 
the  last,  who  held  in  his  hand  the  chain  that  was  attached 
to  the  lightning  globe.  On  being  asked  if  they  were 
ready,  they  answered  ^es^and  boldly  desired  that  I  would 
o-ivethem  a  thumper;  I  then  gave  them  a  shock;  whereat 
they  all  dropped  down  together.  When  they  got  up, 
they  declared  they  had  not  felt  any  stroke;  and  won- 
dered how  they  came  to  fall.  Nor  did  any  of  them  hear 
the  crack,  or  see.  the  light  of  it." 

He  tells  another  story  equally  curious.  "A  young 
woman,  afflicted  with  symptoms  of  a  palsy  in  the  foot, 
came  to  receive  an  electrical  shock.  Heedlessly  stoop- 
ing too  near  the  prime  conductor,  she  received  a  smart 
stroke  in  the  forehead,  of  which  she  fell  like  om  perfecf- 
W  lifeless  oa  the  floor.    Instantly  she  got  up  again 
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complaining  of  notliing,  and  wonderinj^  much  why  she 
fell,  for  that  nothino;  of  the  sort  had  ever  happened  to 
her  before." 

Nay,  he  also  tells  us  of  himself,  that  by  accident,  he 
received  a  shock  which  in  an  instant  brouj^ht  him  to  the 
floor,  without  givin*  him  time  to  see,  hear,  or  fepl  any 
thing  of  the  matter!  Hence  he  concludes,  and  I  think 
with  good  reason,  that  all  who  dread  the  id^a  of  pain  in 
dying,  would  do  well  to  pray,  if  it  be  God's  will,  to  die 
o(  coelatadiun.as  the  ancients  called  it,  or  a  touch  from 
heaven. 

It  is^  worthy  of  remark,  that  persons  thus  knocked 
down,  do  not  stagger,  or  fall  lengthwise,  but  as  if  depri- 
ved instantaneously  of  strength  and  firmness,  they  sink 
down  at  once,  doubled  or  folded  together,  or  as  we  say, 
"fl/^  in  a  heapP 

Doctor  Franklin  seldom  suffered  any  thing  to  escape 
him.  From  the  power  of  lightning  to  dissolve  the  hard- 
est metals,  he  caught  an  idea  favorable  to  cooking  and 
matrimony.  First,  an  old  dunghill  cock  killed  in  the 
morning  by  a  shock  from  his  electrical  jar,  by  dinner 
was  become  so  tender  that  both  the  doctor  and  several 
of  his  literary  friends  pronounced  it  equal  to  a  youno- 
pheasant.  Second,  an  old  bachelor  thought  to  be  far 
gone  in  a  consumption,  had  hardly  received  more  than  a 
couple  of  doze:i  smart  shocks  of  electricity,  befoi^  he 
turned  into  courting  with  great  spirit,  and  presently  got 
himself  a  wife. 

If  electrical  jars  could  be  had  cheap,  this  discovery 
concerning  the  old  dunghill  cock  might  prove  a  good 
hint  to  those  gentlemen  in  the  tavern  keeping  Ym^,  who 
are  so  very  frugal  that  they  will  not  keep  up  a  coop  full 
ot  young  poultry,  fat  and  fine, and  always  ready  for  the 
traveller,  but  prefer  giving  him  the  pain,  long  after  his 
arrival  at  their  door,  to  hear  the  lean  tenants  of  the 
dunghill  flying  and  squalling  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
barking  dogs  and  noisy  servants. 

And  as  to  the  experiment  on  the  other  kind  of  old 
r-Apox,  the  grunting  wheezing  old  bachelor,  it  clearly 
points  to  the  wish  often  expressed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  viz. 
''that  the  legislature  would  order  an  electrical  ma- 
vkine^  large  enough  to  kill  a  turkey  cock  at  least,  to  be 
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placed  in  every  parish,  at  the  cost  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  old  bachelors  of  the  same.'^^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

I  HAVE  been  told  that  Dr.  Franklin  on  his  death  bed 
often  returiied  thanks  to  God  tor  havinu;  so  kindly  cast 
hi*  lot  of  life  in  the  very  time  when  of  all  others  he 
would  have  chosen  to  live  for  the  great  purposes  of  use- 
fulness and  pleasure.  And  so  indeed  it  appears,  for 
scarcely  hail  he  matured,  as  above,  his  most  useful  dis- 
coveries in  electricity,  before  a  new  door  was  opened  t© 
him  for  another  noble  charity  to  his  country. 

Some  there  are  who  for  a  good  work  begun  by  them- 
selves will  do  every  thing;  but  for  the  same  work  be- 
gun by  others  will  do  nothing;  and  yet  will  call  them- 
selves christians.  Franklin  livod  to  set  the  example  of 
a  better  Christianity.  A  notable  instance  of  this  occur- 
red about  this  time,  1754. 

A  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  having  noticed  a  number  of  fa- 
milies so  extremely  poor,  as  to  be  in  eminent  danger  not 
only  of  suffering  grievously  in  case  of  sickness,  but  of 
actually  perishing  for  want  of  wholesome  food  and  me- 
dicine, generously  undertook,  by  subscription,  to  build  a 
hospital  for  these  sufterers.  Meeting  with  but  little  en- 
couragement, and  knowing  Dr.  Franklin^s  influence  and 
public  spirit,  he  applied  to  him  for  assistance.  Perfect- 
ly indifferent  who  got  the  praise,  provided  he  but  shared 
the  pleasure  of  founding  so  god-like  an  institutions 
Franklin  entered  very  heartily  into  the  plan  with  Dr. 
Bond;  and  inserted  in  his  newspaper,  a  series  of  essays, 
"on  the  great  duty  of  charity  to  the  sick  and  misera- 
ble,^^ which  made  such  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  that  the  noble  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars 
was  quickly  subscribed.  With  this  the  trustees  bought 
a  lot,  and  finished  one  wing  of  their  hospital,  for  imme- 
diate use.  On  the  foundation  stone  is  to  be  seen  the 
following  inscription  by  Dr.  Franklin; 
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••In  the  year  of  Christ 

MDCCLV, 

George  the  Second,  happily  reigning, 

(For  he  sought  the  H\PPliNESS  OF  HIS  PEOPLE,) 

F\n\a6e\  phi  SL  flour  is/ling  y 

(For  its  inhabitants  were  public  spirited,) 

This  Building 

By  the  bounty  of  the  Government 

And  of  many  private  persons 

Was  piously  founded 

For  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  miserable. 

MAY  THE  GOO  OF  MEliClKS  BLESS  THE 

UNDERTAKING!" 

Never  did  benevolence  put  up  an  ejaculation  more 
fervent.  And  never  was  one  more  signally  answered. 
Indeed  the  blessings  of  heaven  have  been  so  signally 
showered  on  this  excellent  charity,  that  it  now  forms 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  fairest  city  in 
America,  presenting  to  the  delighted  eye  of  humanity 
a  noble  front,  of  elevation  and  extent  far  beyond  that  of 
Solomon's  temple,  even  a  royal  range  of  buildings,  two 
and  three  stories  high,  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
feet  long,  and  forty  wide,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  spacious  well  aired  rooms,  for  the  acco= 
modation  of  the  sick,  wounded,  and  lunatic  of  every 
description;  affectionately  waited  on  by  skilful  physi- 
cians and  attentive  nurses;  comforted  by  refreshing 
baths  both  hot  and  cold;  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  best  loaf  bread,  nice  vegetables,  fresh  meats,  soups^ 
wines  and  medicines. 

And  while  other  parts  of  the  city  have  been  very  j 
sickly;  and  especially  in  the  summer  of  1793,  when  no- 
fewer  than  4000  persons  perished  of  the  yellow  fever,, 
not  a  single  case  of  disease  occured  in  this  hospital* 
The  destroying  angel  as  he  passed  along,  smelt  the 
odour  of  that  precious  grace  (charity)  which  embalmed 
the  building,  and  let  fall  his  avenging  sword. 

Gentlemen  travellers  falling  sick  in  Philadelphia,  will 
please  be  informed  of  this  famous  hospital,  that  if  they 
wish  excellent  physicians,  experienced  nurses,  pleasant 
chambers,  pure  air,  and  sweet  retirement,  they  may  here 
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have  all  these  or''  the  first   quality  at  half  price;  and 
even  THAT  a  donation  to  the  Institution, 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

DR.  FRANKLIN,  about  this  time,  1756,  commenced 
his  political  career. 

When  wc  see  some  peerless  CHILDERS,  (whose 
ii^ure  almost  proves  the  divinity  of  matter,  and  vvho  in 
matchless  speed  leaves  the  stormy  winds  behind  him,) 
bending  under  the  weight  of  a  miller's  bag,  or  tuggins; 
at  the  hames  of  some  drunken  carman,  how  can  we 
otherwise  than  mourn  such  a  prostitution  of  excellencies; 
so,  how  can  we  but  mourn,  when  we  see  such  a  man  as 
Franklin,  born  for  those  divine  arts  which  widen  our 
empire  over  nature,  and  multiply  a  thousand-fold  the 
comforts  of  life,  wasting  his  precious  time  in  combat- 
ting the  unreasonable  claims  of  selfish  and  wicked 
man? 

This  for  a  portion  of  his  eventful  life  was  the  sad 
destiny  of  Dr  Franklin.  Scarcely  had  he  passed  his 
iirst  forty  years  in  his  favourite  philosophical  labours, 
equally  useful  to  the  world,  and  delightful  to  himself, 
when  he  was  all  at  once  stopped  short — stopped  by  the 
voice  of  public  gratitude.  The  wise  and  virtuous  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania,  chiefly  quakers,  who  estimate  a 
man,  not  by  the  fineness  of  his  coat,  but  the  usf^fulness 
of  his  life,  were  not  to  overlook  sucli  a  man  as  Frank- 
lin. His  astonishing  industry,  and  his  many  v.iluable 
inventions,  had  long  made  him  the  favourite  theme  of 
their  talk.  But  it  was  not  for  approbation  so  general 
and  hearty,  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  talk. 

What  shall  be  done  for  the  man  whom  the  people  de- 
lighteth  to  honour?  was  the  question  in  every  circle. 
God,  theif  said,  has  lighted  up  this  candle  for  our  use, 
it  must  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  Let  it  be  placed  on 
the  great  candlestick  of  the  nation,  the  legislature. 
So  strong,  indeed,, was  the  public  feeling  in  his  favour, 
that  from  several  of  the  wards,  deputations  were  3^- 
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pointed  to  wait  upon   him,   to  beg  he  would  serve  the 
city  as  their  representative  in  the  house  of  burgesses. 

The  sis,ht  of  his  name  in  the  papers,  as  a  candidate 
at  the  next  election,  to  serve  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  a  general  joy.  Among  his  opponents  were  several 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  who  had  long  served  as  repre- 
sentatives, and  whose  numerous  friends  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  their  being  turned  out.  Great  exertions 
were  made  on  both  sides;  and  the  poles  were  uncom- 
monly crowded.  But  when  the  contest  came  to  issue, 
it  was  found  that  the  Philadelphia  printer,  and  son  of 
the  good  old  psalm-singing  Boston  tallow-chandler,  car- 
ried the  day  with  gi-eat  ease. 

O  ye  simple  ones,  how  long  will  you  love  simplicity! 
you,  I  mean,  who  can  once  a  year  look  sweetly  on  your 
constituents,  and  once  a  year  invite  them  to  barbacues, 
and  make  them  drunk  with  whiskey,  thus  ignobly  beg- 
eino;  those  votes  which  vou  feel  you  have  not  the  sense 
to  deserve^  O  learn  from  this  3'our  great  countryman, 
wherein  consists  the  true  art  of  electioneering;  not  in 
ignoble  tricks  like  these,  to  court  the  little,  but  in  high 
qualifications,  like  Dr.  Franklhi's,  to  be  courted  hy  tha 
gieat. 

The  exalted  expectations  formed  of  him  by  the  pub- 
lic were  not  disappointed.  Heartdy  a  lover  of  man  and 
the  friend  of  equal  rights,  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat 
in  the  legislature  before  he  had  to  turn  the  torrent  of 
his  honest  indignation  against  the  proprietaries  and 
their  creatures  the  Governors, 

The  reader  will  please  here  be  reminded  that  in  the 
year  1680,  that  great  good  man,  Wdliam  Penn,  a  qua- 
ker,  was  paid  off  a  large  claim  against  Charles  II.  of 
England,  by  a  grant  of  lands  in  North  America.  To 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  honest  ^^'illiam  gather- 
ed together  a  caravan  of  liis  poor  persecutetl  brethren, 
and  taking  ship  came  over  to  North  x\merica. 

The  good  angel  that  guided  the  steps  of  pious  Jacob 
as  he  sojourned  from  Pa-dan-aram  to  the  land  of  Uzz, 
seeking  a  rest;  guided  Penn  and  his  gentle  followers  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  bay.  He  followed  the  state- 
ly Hood  in  all  its  wanderings  among  the  green  marshes 
and  forests  of  the  new  found  world,  until  he  reached 
the  pleasant  spot  where  now  Philadelphia  stands.     The. 
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s'.iajestic  grove  that  sha'led  the  extrndeH  level  on  the 
woste.rn  bank,  bordered  on  t  .e  back  by  the  beautiful 
SLM|ie  Jtine  river  called  by  the  natives,  the  Schuylkill, 
itruck  his  eye  as  a  fiiie  scite  for  his  f»Jture  city. 

Abhorrin-  the  idea  of  kd  ii.j^  his  fellow-men,  the  poor 
natives,  a'ld  taking  awav  their  lands  he  sent  around 
amon^:  them  theCalu;siet  or  pipe  of  peace,  inviting  {hem 
to  "a  FRIENDLY  TALK."  Painted  in  re  *  ochre,  and  deck- 
ed in  all  the  savage  pomp  of  wild  skins  and  f.-athers,  the 
kin^s  of  tiie  soil  with  all  their  simple  tribes  assembled 
themselves  together.  The  meetins  was  in  t'le  summer 
of  1681,  under  ti.e  trees  near  the  margin  of  the  j^reat  ri- 
ver. The  scene  was  lovely  to  the  eye  of  humanity. 
The  red  and  white  men  from  different  continents  were 
seen  to  meet  not  as  enemies  for  mutual  slaughter,  but  as 
brothers  for  lovinii;  commerce.  The  shores  were  cover- 
ed with  British  mercharidize.  The  eyes  of  the  sim.p  e 
children  ot  nature  spar!. led  on  those  rich  wares,  the  like 
of  which  they  had  nevt^r  seen  before. 

Penn  gave  them  every  thing.  He  gave  them  precious 
axes  to  master  the  forests;  and  still  more  magic  guns  to 
master  the  wolves  and  panthers.  He  gave  them  warm 
clothes  ior  defestce  against  the  cold,  and  ploughs  ares 
aiid  hoes  for  plentiful  harvests.  In  return  they  gave 
liim  that  large  tract  of  land  in  tiieir  country,  which  in 
honour  of  this  good  man  has  been  ca'led  Pennsylvania. 
Instantly  the  aged  forests  began  to  resound  with  the 
strokes  of  axes  and  tiie  crash  of  fal  ing  trees.  And  the 
corner  stone  was  laid  of  the  new  city,  which,  with  great 
propriety,  was  named  of  Penn,  Philadelphia,  or  the 
city  of  brotherly  love. 

Having  thus  lani  the  foundation  of  this  colony  in  jus- 
tice to  the  poor  natives,  and  in  generosity  to  his  own 
followers  in  the  great  cheapness  of  his  lands,  in  pf  rfect 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  the  exceeding  moderation 
of  his  government,  this  wise  statesman  then  looked  to 
God  foV  his  blessings.  Nor  did  he  look  in  vain.  The 
fame  of  ''Penn  Colony,"  resounded  throughout  Great 
Britain.  An  immense  emigration  were  quickly  on  their 
way  to  Pennsylvania.  The  young  city  grew  apace,  and 
farms  and  fair  bui  dings,  in  the  country,  spread  in  every 
direction  ^vith  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  history. 
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But  alas!  when  honest  William  fell  asleep,  there  rose 
after  him  a  race  of  heirs  '*who  knew  not  Josepn;^'  who 
not  content, /i/iV?  him,  with  modest  drai),  and  simple  din- 
ners, and  aspiring  to  tiie  true  happiness  of  imitating 
God  in  godlike  loves  and  deeds;  basely  prostituted  their 
Jiearts  to  carnal  lusts  and  pride. 

The  worship  of  these  gods,  though  contemptible,  is 
costly;  and  to  these  wet-qiiaker  successors  of  tlie  good 
Wiiliam  Penn,  nothing  promised  such  a  swelling  reve- 
nue as  a  bold  rise  in  the  price  of  their  lands.     And  in 
this  pitiful  kind  of    management  they  soon  gave  the 
Pennsylvanians  to  understand  that  like  Hehoboam   of 
old,  "their  little  fingers  were  heavier  than  their  father's 
loinsP     I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  thing  like 
ceitainty  as  to  the  sum  that  good   William  Penn  gave 
to  the  natives  for  the  vast  tract  of  land  he  purchased  of 
them.     But  that  he  hardly  gave  at  the  rate  of  a  hatchet 
for  what  is  now  a  noble  farm,  may  be  verv  fairly  inferred. 
In  1754,  which   was  seventy  years  later  than  the  fiist 
purchase,  the  house  of  Penn  bought  of  the  Indians  seven 
millions  of  acres  lying  within  the  royal  grant.     And 
what  (!o  you   suppose  they  gave   for  it?    what  do  you 
suppose  they  gave  for  seven  millions  of  acres  of  rich, 
heavy  timbered  Pennsylvania  !and.^  why  not  quite  two 
thousand   dollars!    not  three  cents  the   hundred   acres! 
And  what  do  you  suppose  they  immediately  asked    for 
it.^  why  fifteen  pounds  ten   shillings!  near  fift^    thou- 
sand cents   per   hundred   acres!  Atid  yet  with  ^such   a 
bank  of  oiillions  in  hand  they  were  not  willin*  to  bear 
their  part  of  the  taxes  for  public  good!! 

L;ke  the  starched  Pharisees  of  old,  they  could  throw 
heavy  weights  on  other  men's  shoulders,  but  not  suffer  a 
fly  to  light  on  theirs.  They  could  smile  when  they  saw 
the  officer  going  round  with  his  ink  horn  and  pen  notin"- 
down  the  poor  man's  paddock,  but  if  he  but  looked  a^ 
their  princely  manors  and  parks  they  would  make  the 
whole  colony  ring  with  it. 

Grown  beyond  calculation  rich  by  the  sales  and  rents 
of  their  lands  in  America,  they  scorned  the  country  of 
their  illustrious  predecessor,  and  went  over  to  London, 
where  they  mimicked  the  pride  and  pageantry  of 
princes. 
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Thinking  tiioy  did  the  obscure  Pennsylvanians  honor 
enough  to  govern  them  by  pro.vi/,  they  washed  their  hands 
of  the  poor  colony  government,  and  sent  thein  over  de- 
puties. These  hirelings,  to  aug-ment  their  salaries,  soon 
commenced  a  course  ot  oppressions  on  the  people,  whom 
they  treated  with  great  insolence. 

It  were  too  great  an  honour  to  those  wretches  to  set 
the  people  of  the  present  day  to  reading  their  insolent 
messages  to  the  legislature.  They  were  always,  how- 
ever, very  properly  chastised  by  Dr.  Franklin;  some- 
times in  the  columns  of  his  own  popular  nev\spaper, 
and  sometimes  in  the  assembly.  Not,  indeed,  by  long 
and  eloquent  orations,  for  which  he  either  had  no  talent 
or  declined  it,  preferring  the  pithy  and  pungent  anec- 
dote or  storif,  which  was  always  so  admirably  appropri- 
ate, and  withal  so  keen  in  wit  and  truth,  that  like  a 
Hash  from  his  own  lightning  rods,  it  never  failed  to  de- 
molish the  fairest  fabric  of  sophistry,  and  cause  even  its 
greatest  admirers  to  blush  that  they  had  been  so  fascin- 
ated by  its  false  glare. 

In  175(5,  he  was  appointed  deputy  post-master  gene- 
ral for  the  British  colonies.  It  is  asserted  that  in  fiis 
hands,  the  post  office  in  America  yielded  annually  thrice 
as  much  as  did  that  of  Ireland.  An  extraordinary  proof 
of  our  passion  for. reading  and  writing  beyond  the  Irish. 
Peihaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  we  saved  our  liberties, 
while  they  lost  theirs. 

Several  of  tlie  middle  colonies  suffering  much  at  this 
time  from  Indian  depredations,  on  their  frontiers,  it  was 
agreed  among  them  to  send  commissioners  to  Albany  to 
devise  means  for  mutual  defence.  Doctor  Franklin, 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  had  the  ho- 
nour to  draw  up  a  plan,  which  was  thought  excellent. 
Knowing  the  colonists  to  be  the  best  marksmen  in  the 
world,  and  supposing  it  infinitely  safer  that  the  defence 
of  their  own  fuesides  should  be  entrusted  to  them  than 
to  British  hirelings,  he  had  with  his  usual  sagacity  re- 
commended that  muskets  and  powder  should  be  put  in- 
to their  hands. 

But  when  his  plan  was  presented  to  the  king  and 
COUNCIL  for  ratification,  it  was  indignantly  rejected.  It 
was  thought  by  some  that  hardly  could  Satan  and  his 
black  janisaries  have  been  more  seriously  oftended,  had 
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a  cargo  of  Bibles  and  hymn  books  been  reconiraenuei^ 
for  their  pandemoniinn. 

The  trutii  is,  the  British  ministry  had  for  a  long  time 
iiepressed  the  nnfortunate  Americans  into  mi}re  hewers 
of  wood  and  di^airers  of  7vater,  by  making  them  bring 
all  their  ricii  produce  of  tobaccos,  furs,  &c.  to  English 
ports,  and  there  give  them  the  meanest  prices;  some- 
times a  penny,  and  even  lialf  a  penny  a  pound  for  their 
bri^litest  tobacco,  winch  they  would  the  next  hour  sell 
to  the  Dutch  merchants  for  two  shillings  a  pound.  To 
preserve  such  a  trade  as  this,  as  lord  Howe  ingenuously 
confessed,  from  going  into  any  other  channel,  v.'as  a 
crand  object  to  the  ministry.  But  this  they  could  not 
long  count  on,  if  the  Americans  were  furnished  with 
muskets,  cannon  and  powder.  They  theretore,  very 
priulentlv,  determined  to  leave  doctor  Franklin'*s  excel- 
ient  marksinen  out  of  the  ijuestion,  and  confide  to  their 
own  creatures  the  protection  of  a  country  whose  trade 
could  so  iceil  repai/  them  for  it 

But  their  folly  in  preferring  such  troops  was  soon 
n^ade  evident, as  Franklin  had  predicted.  In  the  spring 
of  1755,  two  thousand  veterans,  the  elite  of  the  British 
7nilitary,  were  sent  over  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
Ohio.  "^One  half  that  number  of  Virginia  riflemen  would 
have  done  the  business  completely.  But  such  was  the 
ministeiial  jealoui^y  ot  the  American  riflemen,  and  so 
great  their  dread  to  embody  and  arm  that  kind  of  troops 
that  they  permitted  no  more  than  three  companies  to 
join  the  army.  And  even  these  were  so  ludicrously 
scrimped  up  by  governor  Dinwiddle,  in  jackets  scarcely 
reaching  to  their  waists,  that  they  became  a  mere  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  Biitish  army,  who  never  called  them  by 
any  other  name  than  the  "Virginia  short  rumps." 
Many  believed  that  this  was  done  purposely,  that  by  be- 
ing thus  constantly  laughed  at,  they  might  be  cowed 
thereby,  and  be  led  to  think  meanly  of  themselves,  as 
f|uite  an  inferior  sort  of  beings  to  the  mighty  English. 
But  blessed  be  God  whose  providence  always  takes  part 
with  the  oppressed.  A  few  short  weeks  only  elapsed 
when  this  motley  army  was  led  by  an  incautious  com- 
mander, into  a  iatal  ambuscade  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians, general  Braddock,  at  the  head  of  his  2000  British 
veterans,  and  young  George  %\a&hington  at  the  head  of 
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his  two  li u  11(1  red  "F/r^an'a  short  rumpi.'*  Then  was 
displayed  tiie  soundness  of  doctor  Franklin's  ju(lo;inent, 
in  the  wide  difference,  as  to  self  possession  and  hard 
Ji^hting,  between  these  two  kind  of  troops. 

The  conceited  Eni^lishmen  behaved  no  b^tt'^r  than 
WILD  TURKiEs;  while  the  (.!es|)ised  "Virginia  short 
rumps^^  fought  like  lions,  and  liud  the  gi^jry  of  saving 
the  wreck  of  the  British  arsny. 

This  sad  defeat  had  like  to  have  ruined  doctor  Frank- 
lin, by  whose  credit  with  the  Pennsylvanians,  colonel 
Dunbar  of  the  rear  guard  of  his  army,  had  been  furnish- 
ed with  fifty  vvdi^ons,  which  were  ail  burjit  on  the  re- 
treat. His  escape  from  this  danger  was  owin;^  to  tlie 
generosity  of  governor  Shirley,  who  learning  t!iat  Frank- 
lin had  incurred  tiiis  debt  on  account  of  tiie  British  gov- 
ernment, undertook  to  discharge  it. 

Seeing  no  end  to  the  vexation  and  expense  brought 
on  the  colony  by  those  selfish  beings,  the  proprietaries, 
the  assembly  came  at  length,  to  the  resolution  to  petition 
the  king  to  abolish  the  proprietary  government  and  take 
the  colony  under  his  own  care.  Doctor  Franklin  was 
appointed  to  the  honour  of  presenting  this  petition  to  his 
majesty  George  II.  and  sailed  for  England,  June,  1757. 

Learning  at  last  that  by  obstinately  contending  for 
too  much,  they  might  possibly  lo^e  all,  the  proprietaries 
signified  to  doctor  Franklin  a  willingness  that  their  land 
should  be  tax^d. 

After  the  completion  of  this  important  business, 
Franklin  remained  at  the  courtof  Gi-eat  Britain  as  agent 
for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  The  extensive  know- 
ledge which  he  possessed  of  the  situation  of  the  colonies 
and  the  regard  which  he  alwavs  manifested  for  their  in- 
terests,  occasioned  his  appointment  to  the  same  otlice  by 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Georgia. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  o'i  visititig  tho^e  illustri- 
ous Englishmen,  whom  his  useful  writings  and  discove- 
ries had  stron^lv  bound  to  him,  thouiih  they  had  never 
seen  his  face.  The  high  opinion  which  they  had  formed 
of  him  at  a  distance  was  greatly  increased  by  a  personal 
acquaintance. 

Such  vastness  of  mind  witit  such  sweetness  of  spirit 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  fortned  a  spectacle  as  rare  as 
it  was  lovely.  And  ns  a  proof  that  superior  sense  aad 
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superior  benevolence  will  always  prevail  against  preju- 
dice, iie  was  now  courtetl  by  those  learned  societies  who 
formerly  affected  to  deride  his  discoveries  in  philosophy 
and  electricity.  The  Royal  Society  of  London,which  had 
at  first  refused  his  performances  adndssion  into  its 
transactions,  now  deemed  it  an  honour  to  class  him 
among  its  fellows.  The  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Oxford,  conferred  on  him  tlie  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws;  and  the  most  distinguished  philosophers 
of  F^jrope  sought  his  correspondence.  In  reading  his 
letters  to  those  great  men,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  most 
to  admire,  the  majesty  of  his  sense,  or  the  simplicity  of 
his  style  "While  in  England, which  was  from  July,  1757, 
to  July,  *62  he  suggested  to  the  British  ministry  the  du- 
ty of  dispossessing  the  French  of  that  great  country  on 
the  north  of  our  colonies,  called  Canada.  To  this  end, 
he  published  his  famous  Canada  pamphlet,  exhibiting  in 
strong  colours  the  many  mischiefs  and  murders  commit- 
ted on  his  countrymen,  even  in  times  of  peace,  by  the 
Indians  in  French  pay.  This  little  tract  served  to  rouse 
the  British  nation  to  the  pitch  he  desired. 

An  army  of  English  regulars  and  New-England  mili- 
tia were  sent  under  the  command  of  general  Wolfe,  who 
presently  succeeded  in  driving  the  French  out  of  a  fine 
country,  of  which,  by  their  cruelties,  they  had  rendered 
themselves  utteily  unworthy. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  doctor  Cullen,  of  Scot- 
land, made  some  curious  discoveries  in  the  art  of  produ- 
cing cold  by  evaporation.  Hoping  that  the  genius  of 
Franklin  might  throw^  some  lights  on  this  dawning 
science,  a  friend  of  doctor  CuUen's  wrote  a  statement 
of  the  facts  to  Franklin.  The  American  philosopher, 
though  now  immersed  in  political  pursuits,  took  a  little 
leisure  to  repeat  doctor  Cullen's  experin>ents  on  cold, 
which  he  so  improved  as  easily  to  produce  ice  in  the 
dog  days.  But  it  was  one  of  those  discoveries  which,  as 
he  says,  he  never  valued,  because  it  was  too  e.vpensive 
to  he  of  general  utility. 

About  the  autumn  of  17G1,  he  rendered  himself  pro- 
digiously popular  among  the  ladies  in  London,  by  com- 
pleting that  sweet  toned  little  instrument  of  music,  tlie 
Harmonica. 
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1  iiave  been  told  that  his  faiiie  at  court  on  this  ac- 
count, so  awakened  the  recollection  of  George  III.  that 
he  causeii  it  to  be  signified  to  [)r.  Franklin,  that  he  felt 
a  disposition  to  "do  something  for  him.^'^  Our  philo- 
sopher replied,  that  he  wanted  nothing  for  himsell',  but — 
that,  he  had  a  son  in  America.  The  king,  took  the  hint, 
and  immediately  made  out  a  commission  of  "Governor 
of  his  colony  of  J\''ew  Jersey,  for  his  beloved  subject. 
Temple  Franklin,  es(j."  On  such  small  things  are  the 
fortunes  of  men  sometimes  founded! 

Doctor  Franklin  was  now  become  so  gi*eat  a  favourite 
that  the  people  of  all  classes  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in 
talking  ot  him,  and  his  sayings,  insomuch  that  not  a 
word  of  the  brilliant  sort  could  fi>ll  from  his  lips  but  it 
was  sure  to  be  caught  up  instantly  and  re-echoed  through 
every  circle,  from  proud  St.  James  to  humble  St.  Giles. 
The  following  impromptu  made  a  great  noise  in  London 
about  this  time. 

One  evening  in  a  large  party  at  his  friend  Vaughan's 
lie  was,  laughingly,  cliaiienged  by  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
a  Miss  Gun,  to  make  her  a  couplet  of  verses  extem- 
pore. Well,  madam,  replied  he,  with  great  gallantry, 
since  every  body  is  offering  a  tribute  to  your  graces;  let 
me  tender  the  following: 

"(Jupid  now  Lo  ensure  his  fun, 
Quits  his  do~iV  and  Lakes  to ^iin.'- 

This  handsome  play  on  her  name  instantly  suffused 
the  clieeks  of  Miss  Gun  with  celestial  roses,  making  lier 
look  much  more  like  an  angel  than  before. 

I  mention  this  merely  to  show  what  an  extraordinary 
mind  that  man  must  have  possessed,  who  with  such  equal 
ease  could  play  the  JK^ewton  or  the  Chesterfield,  and 
charm  alike  the  lightnings  and  the  ladies. 

In  the  summer  of  1762,  he  took  leave  of  hi?  friends  in 
England  to  return  to  his  native  country.  On  his  voyage 
he  discovered  in  oil  or  grease  thrown  on  the  water,  a 
property,  which  few  people  ever  dreamt  of.  \V  hen  we 
learn  of  gold  that  it  may  by  beating  De  expanded  into 
aleaf  of  such  incredible  fineness,  that  a  guinea  might  in 
that  way  be  made  to  cover  Solomon's  tem^)le,  or  deck 
Noah's  ark,  we  are  fillv'.d  with  wonder  jf  such  a  metal. 
Doctor  Franklin  tells  us  of  equal  wonders  in  oil.     He 
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informs  us  that  a  wine  glass  full  of  pure  oil  poured  on  a 
mill  pond,  will  presently  spread  over  it,  with  a  film  in- 
conceivably thinner  than  a  cobweb,  and  so  adhesive 
that  the  winds  shall  not  excite  it  to  mad-caps  and  brea- 
kers. Hence  he  infers  that  oil  might  be  made  a  meaa 
of  saving  ships  during  a  violent  storm  at  sea. 

In  this  voyage  he  made  also  another  discovery  which 
ought  to  be  known  to  all  going  by  sea,  viz.  that  if  per- 
sons perishing  of  thirst  on  a  voyage,  would  but  bathe 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day  in  the  sea  water,  which  they 
easily  might,  by  using  their  empty  water  casks  as  bath- 
ing tubs,  they  would  obtain  great  relief  from  their  thirst, 
and  live  several  days  longer;  thence  enjoying  a  better 
chance  for  their  lives,  by  getting  into  port,  or  falling  in 
with  some  friendly  sad. 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  doctor  Franklin  was 
welcomed  with  marks  of  the  most  flattering  respect  by 
the  citizens  universally — handsome  addresses  and  din- 
ners  were  given  hira  by  literary  societies  and  clubs — 
and  the  assembly,  in  the  most  public  manner  voted  him 
their  thanks  for  "the  great  honour  and  services  be  had 
rendered  the  country  in  general  during  his  residence  in 
England;  and  especially  to  the  province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia." And  they  accompanied  their  thanks  with  a  pre- 
sent of  five  thousand  pounds. 

Ye  blind  parents  who  ran  think  hard  of  laying  out  a 
few  dollars  for  books  and  education  of  your  children,  O 
think  of  this,  and  learn  a  course  of  conduct  more  to  your 
own  credit  and  to  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  to  Phdadelphia  there 
(Occurred  in  that  neighbourhood  an  aftair  that  serves  to 
show  the  popularity  of  doctor  Franklin  in  a  very  strong 
light. 

In  consequence  of  a  number  of  murders  committed  on 
the  frontiers  by  some  villanous  Indians,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  young  n:e:i  of  Dauphin  county,  chris- 
tians in  name  but  perfect  savages  in  nature,  bound  them- 
selves by  a  horrid  oath  to  exterminate  a  little  tribe  of 
about  twenty  tame  Indians,  who  lived  very  harmlessly 
among  the  whites  in  York  county.  Mounted  on  horses, 
and  with  rifles  and  tomahawks  in  their  hands,  they  set 
off  very  deliberately  on  this  hellish  errand  towards  the 
settlements  of  the  poor  Indians,     The  old  men,  womew. 
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and  child len,  in  the  cabins,  soon  fell  weltering  in  theii- 
blood.  The  rest,  who  were  at  work,  i^ettiu^  notice,  tied 
to  Lancaster,  and  were  lodged  in  the  jail  as  in  a  place  of 
security.  The  blood  thirsty  whites  broke  open  the  jail 
and  butehered  every  soul.  All  smeared  with  innocent 
blood,  and  furious  as  demons,  they  then  pushed  oti"  for 
Philadelphia,  to  massacre  the  feeble  remains  of  a  friend- 
ly tribe  who  had  iled  into  that  city  for  protection.  The 
governor  issued  his  proclamation.  The  rioters  paid  no 
regard  to  it,  but  moved  on  rapidly,  well  armed,  and  de- 
termined to  cut  their  wav  to  the  hated  Indians  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  all  who  should  oppose  them.  They  are 
now  on  this  side  of  Germantown,  only  one  hour's  march 
from  Philadelphia.  The  inhabitants  are  all  in  terror. 
The  governor  quits  his  palace  and  for  safety  flies  to  the 
house  of  doctor  Franklin.  He,  calm  as  he  was  wont  to 
be  amidst  the  lightnings  as  thev  darted  around  him  on 
his  rods,  went  out  to  meet  the  rioters.  We  sincerely 
rearet  that  we  cannot  j;ive  the  speech  which  he  made  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  It  must  have  been  impressive 
in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  for  on  hearing  it  they 
instantly  abandoned  their  hellish  design  and  returned 
peaceably  to  their  homes: 
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HAD  the  fatal  sisters,  even  now,  put  forth  their  shears 
and  clipped  his  thread,  yet  would  not  tlie  friend  of  man 
'^have  fallen  ivithout  his  fame.^^  Admiring  posterity 
would  still  have  written  on  his  tomb. 

Here  lies  the  GREAT  FRAjXKLLX. 

But  though  great  now,  he  is  destined  to  be  much 
greater  still.  A  crisis  is  approaching  that  is  to  call 
forth  all  his  talents,  and  to  convince  even  the  most  un- 
thinking that  in  the  dark  day  oi  trouble  the  ''wise  shall 
shine  Jorth  like  the  fivmament.'^^  By  the  crisis  here 
mentioned  1  mean  the  events  leading  to  the  American 
revolution. 

The  British  cabinet,  as  if  entire  strangers  to  that  di- 
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vine  plHlosoplij  which  commantls  its  disciples  to  be,  ^'ko 
respecters  of  persom^f**  allowed  themselves  in  the  most 
Hital  policy  of  sparing  the  British  subjects  in  England  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  subjects  in  America.  After 
having  drained  much  money  from  them  in  a  variety  of 
unconstitutional  ways,  they  came  at  length  to  the  reso- 
iution,  of  taxing;  the  colonies  without  their  consents 

This  dark  design  was  hinted  in  1754,  by  the  minister, 
to  govern  Shirley,  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  colony. 
The  governor  well  knowing  his  extraordinary  penetra- 
tion and  judgment,  broke  this  ministerial  plan  to  doctor 
Franklin;  requesting  /a's  opinion  of  it.  Doctor  Frank- 
lin answeied  this  question  of  the  governor,  by  urging 
an  "immediate  union  of  the  colonies  ivith  Great  Bri- 
tain,  by  allowing  them  representatives  in  furliamentt^ 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  prevent  those  cease- 
less encroachments  on  the  one  side,  and  those  bit- 
ter animosities  on  the  other,  which,  he  feared,  would 
one  day  prove  the  ruin  of  both  countries.  As  to  the 
ministerial  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, where  they  have  no  representation,  he  assured  the 
governor  that  it  would  prove  utterly  abominable  *'His 
majesty,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  governor,  "has  no  subjects 
in  all  his  wide  dominions,  who  more  heartily  love  him 
than  do  his  American  subjects.  Nor  do  there  exist  on 
earth,  the  Englishmen  who  hold  more  dear  the  glory  of 
old  England  than  they  do.  But  the  same  spirit  of  their 
gallant  forefathers,  which  makes  them  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
for  their  king  and  country,  will  for  ever  secure  them 
from  being  slaves.  We  exult,  sir,  in  the  recollection, 
that  of  all  the  governments  on  earth,  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  long  been  the/reesf;  and  tiiat  more  blood  has 
been  shed  for  freedom's  sake  in  England  m  one  week, 
than  on  the  whole  contment  for  fifty  years.  Now,  on 
the  bright  face  of  that  government,  the  first  and  fairest 
feature  is  this,  that  no  kit»g  can  touch  a  penny  belong- 
ing to  the  poorest  subject,  without  his  own  consent,  by 
his  representative  in  parJiament.  For,  if,  say  they,  *a 
king  can  at  pleasure  take  our  money,  he  can  take  every 
thing  else;  since  with  thai  he  can  easily  hire  soldiers  to 
rob,  and  then  murder  us  if  we  but  open  our  lips  against 
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him.'  As  Americans  glory  in  being  Englishmen  on 
the  western  sitie  of  the  Atlantic,  they  very  naturally 
claim  ihe  common  right  of  Englishmen,  not  to  be  taxed 
without  their  own  consent,  by  their  representatives  in 
parliament.  But  tlie  British  ministry,  though  they  ob- 
stinatelv  refuse  to  the  Americans  the  sacred  riy;hts  of 
representation,  yet  as  vvickedly  insist  on  the  right  of 
inxation.  And  accordingly  liave  brouglit  into  parlia- 
ment the  famous  stamp  act  bill,  wliereby  no  business 
I  that  requires  a  record  on  paper,  as  deeds,  bonds,  wills, 
marria^2;eSf  ^'c.  can  be  legally  done  but  on  paper  that 
lias  received  the  roi/ctl  stamp.  Now,  sir,  you  well  know 
that  the  same  minister  who  proposes  tiiis  most  ini<[ui- 
tous  and  unconstitutional  act,  would  not  dare  propose 
to  any  the  most  drunken  tavern  keeper  in  England,  a 
farthing  tax  on  a  pot  of  Ids  ale  without  the  consent  of 
his  representative  in  parliament;  and  yet,  without  being 
allowed  a  hearing  in  parliament,  three  millions  of  free- 
born  Aniericans,  sons  of  Englishmen  are  to  be  taxed  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  distant  ministerl  Not,  honoured  sir, 
that  the  Americans  care  a  fig  for  the  pence  imposed  on 
this  bit  of  stamp  paper,  but  for  the  principle.  For  they 
well  know  that  if  parliament  claim  a  right  to  take 
from  us  a  penny  in  the  pound,  there  is  no  line  drawn  to 
bound  that  right;  and  wiiat  shall  hiiuler  their  calling 
•whenever  they  please  for  the  other  nineteen  sJiillin2:s 
and  eleven  pence/  And  besides,  sir,  where  is  the  neces- 
sity for  this  most  dp":radinjr  measure?  Have  not  the 
Americans  ever  shewn  themselves  the  warmest  friends 
of  their  king  and  country?  Have  they  not,  in  all  cases 
of  danger,  most  readily  voted  both  their  men  and  money 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  and  sometimes  (ar  be- 
yond? 

"And  in  addition  to  all  this,  are  they  not  dail^^  P^JJng 
large  monies  in  secret  taxes  to  great  Britain? 

"1.  ^^  e  are  not  permitted  to  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions! All  the  diit'erence  in  the  price  of  what  we  could 
buy  cheaper  from  them,  but  niust  buy  dearer  from  Bri- 
tain, is  a  clear  ta.v  to  Britain. 

"H.  ^^  e  are  obliged  to  carry  our  produce  to  Britain! 
All  that  it  sells  for  less  there  tlian  it  would  in  any  other 
market,  is  a  clear  tax  to  Britain. 

-IW.  All  the  manufactures  t!iat  we  could  make,  but 
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are  forbidden  and  must  buy  of  British  merclumts,  is  a 
clear  tax  to  Britain. 

"And  what  /rt'giorn  Englishman  can,  without  indig- 
nation, think  of  being  so  daringly  defrauded  of  his  birth' 
Tight,  that  if  he  wants  a  pipe  of  good  wine,  he  cannot 
<i;o"to  the  island  of  xMadeira  and  get  it  on  easy  exchange 
for  his  bread  stuff,  and  return  at  once  to  his  home  and 
business;  but  must  go  a  thousand  miles  farther  from  his 
family,  even  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  run  the  gaunt- 
let, through  so  many  ruinous  charges,  as  to  bring  his 
wine  up  to  almost  double  what  it  ought  to  have  cost? 
And  all  this  most  flagrant  injustice  done  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  colonies,  just  to  enrich  half  a  dozen  British 
merchants  engaged  in  the  Portugal  wine  tradel 

"A  similar  outrage  on  another  of  the  dearest  rights  of 
Englishmen,  i.  e.  'to  make  the  most  that  they  honestly 
can  of  his  property,'^  is  committed  on  the  British  sub- 
jects in  America,  for  the  sake  of  favouring  a  few  hatters 
and  nail  makers  in  England.  No  country  on  the  globe, 
furnishes  better  iron  or  better  beaver  than  does  North 
America.  But  the  Americans  must  not  make  a  hob-nail 
or  a  felt  hat  for  themselves.  No;  they  must  send  all 
their  iron  and  fur  to  England  for  the  hatters  and  nail- 
makers  there;  who  may  give  them  their  own  price  for 
the  raw  materials,  and  ask  their  own  price  for  the  man- 
ufactures. 

"All  that  a  wise  government  wishes,  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  numerous  and  wealthy  enough  to  fght  the 
battles  of  their  country,  and  to  pay  the  taxes.  But  they 
care  not  so  much  whether  the  fighting  be  done  by  John 
or  Thomas,  or  the  tax  paid  by  William  of  Charles. 

"What  imports  it  to  the  government,  whether  a  mer- 
chant, a  smith,  or  a  hatter,  grows  rich  in  old  England  or 
Nesv-England?  And  if,  through  increase  of  the  people, 
two  smiths  are  wanted  [ov  one  employed  before,  why 
may  not  the  new  smith  be  allowed  to  live  and  thrive  in 
the  iieiv  country,  as  well  as  the  old  in  tlie  old?  In  short, 
why  should  the  countenance  of  a  state  be  partially  af- 
forded to  its  people,  unless  it  be  most  in  favor  of  those 
who  have  most  nieritr'* 

J"''-^  whig  papers  in  London  soon  got  this  letter,  and 
ro&,  awrf  Me  ,e  the  public. 

high  minded  people  like  the  British,  who 
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piltie  themselves  in  tiieir  love  of  lit)ertj  and  thoir  per- 
fect scorn  oi  foul  ptaij,  such  sentiments  conltl  not  be 
read  witlsout  the  liveliest  emotions.  And  ihou'di  some, 
the  ministerial  junto  for  examjde,  witii  (lit'  merc'nant!> 
and  manufacturers,  diti  not  like  such  plain  trutiis,  yet 
the  nation  in  <;;Gnoral  <rave  iiim  great  credit  both  for  his 
sin^^uiar  honesty  and  abilities;  and  the  name  of  doctor 
Franklin  became  very  dear  to  thousands  of  tiie  mnst  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  patriots  of  Britain. 

But  the  pleasure  of  admiration  was  dashed  with  fear, 
that  the  minister  would  suffi-t!  no  gocd  to  be  done  to  the 
nation  by  all  this  divine  counsel,  merely  because  the 
siver  was  not  an  Enfrtishman. 

The  lights,  however,  which  doctor  Franklin  had 
thrown  on  this  great  subject,  were  pressed  upon  the 
minister  with  such  courage  by  numbers  of  Iioncst  Kp,- 
glish  v.riters,  that  he  prudently  delayed  ordering  tiie 
collection  of  the  tax  until  he  could  get  farther  informa- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  was  o.Tcred 
him  to  obtain  this  informatio-n  in  a  way  highly  compli- 
mentary to  doctor  Franklin,  i.  e.  by  summonini;  him, 
then  in  London  as  colony  agent  from  Pennsylvania, 
February  2,  176(3,  to  appear  before  the  llir  oj  the 
Britii>k  House  of  Commons,  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions, ^'c. 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Strahan,  after- 
wards member  of  paiiiament,  with  several  illustrious 
Englishmen,  his  warm  friends,  he  went  to  the  house. 
Tiie  concourse  was  immense.  To  see  doctor  Franh- 
lin — the  American,  whose  philosophical  discoveries 
and  political  writings  had  filled  tiie  world  with  his  name 
excited  universal  curiosity.  Tiie  galleries  v.ere  filled 
witli  ladies  of  the  first  distinction,  and  every  seat  below 
was  occupied  by  the  members  from  the  house  of  lords. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  appeared  at  the  bar  before  the  eager 
waiting  crowd  The  profoundest  silence  ei\sued.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him;  and, from  their  deep  regard,  it  ap- 
peared, that  though  they  beheld  no  stars  nor  garters  glit- 
tering on  his  breast,  no  burning  velvets  nor  flaming  dia- 
Tnonds  adorning  his  person, yet  t!iey  were  notdisa[ij)oir!t- 
ed.  'I'hey  beheld  a  spectacle  still  more  interesting  antl 
novel. —  Fhe  spectacle  of  a  man  whose  simple  dress 
evinced   that   he  asked    no  aid  of   the   tailor  and  silk 
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worm  to  recommend  him,  but  stood  solely  on  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  niind.  The  hour  tor  examination  being  come 
and  the  attendant  ofiicer  beckonin*^  him  thereto,  he 
arose-*- 

"And  in  his  rising  seemed  a  pillar  of  state — deep  on 
his  brow  enii:;raven  deliberation  sat  and  public  care.  His 
looks  drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night,  or  sum- 
mer's noontide  air:*' 

Who  can  paint  the  looks  of  the  minister,  as  with  dark- 
ly scowling  eye-bails,  he  beheld  this  terror  of  aristoc- 
racy! or  who  can  paint  the  noble  lordlings,  as  lost  in 
ecjual  stare,  they  gazed  and  gazed  at  the  wondrous 
American,  forgetting  the  while,  *'/o  quiz,'^  as  they  were 
wont,  "his  homespun  coat  and  simple  shoestrings/^ 

But  never  did  the  mind  illumined  looks  of  man 
shine  more  divinely  bright  than  did  those,  that  day,  of 
the  generous  Barry,  the  godlike  Chatham,  and  the  high 
minded  Dunning,  when  they  beheld  the  noble  form  of 
Franklin.  Though  born  in  North  Ameiica,  he  shines 
before  their  eyes  as  a  true  born  son  of  Britain — the 
luminous  and  brave  interpreter  of  her  sacred  consti- 
rL'TioN,  and  the  wise  politician  who  seeks  to  exalt  her 
glory,  lasting  as  the  skies,  on  the  broad  base  of  impar- 
tial justice  to  all  her  childien.  With  eyes  sparkling 
with  esteem  unutterable,  they  hail  him  as  a  brother; 
and  breathe  the  ardent  wish  that  in  the  impending  ex- 
amination he  may  succeed  in  diverting  the  minister  from 
that  unconstitutional  course  which  may  involve  the  ruin 
both  of  England  aud  America. 

The  moment  for  the  trial  being  come,  and  the  minis- 
ter giving  the  signal  to  begin,  the  speaker  thus  com- 
menced: 

Q.   What  is  your  name  and  place  of  abode? 

Ji.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Here  followed  nearly  three  hundred  questions  and 
aiisivers,  which  were  once  read  with  exceeding  in- 
terest by  men,  women,  ajid  children  in  America.  .But 
as  they  turn  altogether  on  that  great  quarrel  which  the 
Biitish  ministry  tormeriy  excited  in  this  country;  and 
which  God.  to  his  endless  glory,  was  pleased  to  put 
asleep  in  our  favour  near  half  a  century  ago,  then  let 
all  tiiese  cjuestions  and  answers  lie  asleep  with  it. 
However,  it  is  but  justice  to  doctor  Franklin  to  observe. 
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that  when  we  consider  these  questions,  what  a  wide  ^ 
range  they  take  both  of  the  British  and  American  re- 
lations and  interests — together  with  the  luminous, 
prompt  and  decisive  manner  in  which  they  were  solved, 
we  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his  infor- 
mation and  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  are  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  ansivprs,  and  not  the  ques- 
itons  must  have  been  studied  with  the  nicest  discrimi- 

j  nation  of  circumstances. 

!      Charles  Fox,  an  honest  Englishman,  and    an  excel- 

i  lent  judge  in  these  matters,  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
doctor  Franklin  and  the  ministers  in  the  late  examina- 
tion; replied,  in  his  strong  way,  "Bicarfs,  sir,  mere 
dwarfs  in  the  hand  of  a  giant.''' 

Edmund  Burke  used  to  say,  that  this  examination  of 
doctor  Franklin  before  the  ministers,  always  put  hijn 
in  mind  of  a  "Master  examined  before  a  parcel  of 
school  boys." 

I  But  though  his  abilities  on  this  occasion  excited  the 
admu'atiun  of  generous  enemies,  while  his  more  partial 
friends  set  no  bounds  to  their  praise,  yet  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  following  that  all  atibrded  him  but  little 
pleasure.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  he  has 
these  remarkable  words,  "You  have,  no  doubt,  heard 
that  I  have  been  examined  before  the  house  of  com- 
Moxs  in  this  country.  And  it  is  probable  you  have  also 
been  told  that  1  did  not  entirely  disappoint  the  expec- 
tations of  my  friends,  nor  betray  tlie  cause  of  truth. 
This,  to  be  sure,  gives  me  some  pleasure;  and,  indeed  it 
is  the  only  thitjg  that  does;  for,  as  to  any  good  be- 
ing done  by  my  honest  statement  to  ministers,  of 
what  I  tirmiy  believe  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  'tis  ail,  I  fear,  a  lost  hope.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  too  proud,  and  too  much  despise 
the  poor  Americans,  to  allow  them  the  common  rights 
of  Englishmen,  that  is,  a  representation  in  parliament. 
And  until  this  be  done,  1  apprehend  that  no  taxes 
laid  by  parliament,  will  ever  be  collected,  but  such 
as  must  be  stained  with  blood.  How  lamentable  it 
is  that  two  people,  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  governed  by  the  san:ie  laws,  and 
worshiping  at  the  same  altar  of  God,  and  capable,  by  a 
wise  use  of  the  extraordinary  means  he  has  now  put 

19 
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into  their  hands,  of  becoming  the  greatest  nation  ou 
earth,  should  be  stopped  short  and  perhaps  reduced  to 
insignificance  by  a  civil  war,  kindled  by  ministers 
obstinately  contending  for  what  they  cannot  but  know 
to  be  utterly  unconstitutional  and  eternally  inadmissi- 
ble among  the  free  born  sons  of  Englishmen.  But  I 
suppose  the  repeal  will  not  now  be  agreed  to,  from 
M/hiit  1  think  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  government  are  better  supported  by  persist- 
ing in  a  wrong  measure,  once  entered  into,  than  by  rec- 
tifying an  error  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered." 

Difterently,  however,  from  the  apprehensions  of 
Franklin,  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  and  even  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year! 

But  though  so  little  expected  by  him,  yet  was  this 
event  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to  doctor  Franklin. 
His  famous  examination,  printed  in  a  shilling  pamphlet, 
had  been  distributed  by  myriads  throughout  Britain  and 
America.  In  America  it  served  to  brighten  up  the  old 
land  marks  of  their  rights  as  free  horn  sons  of  Eng- 
llslimen,  and  to  quicken  their  sensibilities  to  ministerial 
frauds.  In  England  it  served  to  show  the  ignorance  of 
the  ministers;  the  impolicy  of  their  measures  towards 
Ameiica;  and  the  utter  inexpediency  of  the  stamp  act. 
'I'he  stamp  act  of  course  fell  to  the  ground.  The  reader* 
if  a  good  man,  exults,  no  doubt,  in  this  as  a  most  for- 
tunate event,  and  already  hails  this  removal  of  strife,' 
as  a  certain  pelude  to  that  return  of  love  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies,  which  will  make 
them  both,  glorious  and  happy.  He  may  {lope  it,  but 
alas!  he  is  never  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  that  good 
hope.  Death  is  whetting  his  scythe;  and  civil  wars 
and  slaughters  are  now  just  as  near  at  hand  as  though 
the  stamp  act  had  never  been  repealed.  For  a  pam- 
phlet in  some  popular  style  that  should  unrip  the  black 
budget  of  ministerial  injustice  and  lay  naked  to  view 
the  causes  of  the  coming  war;  that  unnatural  \var  that 
is  to  sever  England  and  her  colonies  forever!  Brighter 
than  a  thousand  sermons  it  would  illustrate  to  politi- 
cians that  "the  Lord  is  King'^  —that  the  sole  end  of  his 
government,  is  to  glorify  himnelf  in  the  happinss  of  his  ■ 
creatures — that  thereunto  he  hath  established  his  throne 
in  ptstice — tiie   eternal    Justice  of   men    doin^  unto 
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others  as  they  ivoiild  that  others  should  do  unto  them,^* 
and   that  none,  however  o;reat,  shall  ever  violate  this 
blessed  order. with    impunity.     The    British    ministry 
are  destined    to    illustrate    this.     They    are    fond    of 
power — to    preserve    this    they      must     continue     in 
place — in  order  thereunto  they  must  please  the  mer- 
chants and    manuHicturers — to    accomplish    tiiis    they 
must    favour    their    trade    and    lij^hten     their    taxes. 
And  how  is  this  to  be  done.^  why,  by  a  little  peccadillo 
of  INJUSTICE.     They  have  only  to  sweat  the  ••convicts 
on   their  Jimerican  plantations," — the    rascals   live    a 
great  way  oti',  and  have  no  representative  in  parliament 
to  make  a  noise  about   it.     Accordingly,  soon  as  the 
Americans   were  supposed  to  have   gotten  a  little  over 
their  fever  about  the  stamp  act,  the  minister,  lord  North, 
of   famous    memory,    determined    to    try    them  again. 
However  it  was  but  a  small  aflfair  now — only  a  three 
penny  excise  on  the  pound  of  tea. 

When  doctor  Franklin,  our  ARGUS,  then  in  Lon- 
don, discovered  the  designs  of  minister  North,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  point  that  purblind  gentleman  to  the 
horrible  gulf  that  was  yawning  at  his  feet.  He  wrote 
letters  to  several  members  of  parliament,  his  friends; 
and  he  published  a  number  of  luminous  pieces  in  the 
patriotic  gazettes,  all  admirably  calculated  to  rouse  the 
friends  of  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  impending  dan- 
gers. 

In  three  letters  to  the  honourable  Mr.  AV.  Strahan, 
he  has,  in  the  extract,  these  remarkable  words; 

^'London,  tjS^ovembcr,  1768. 

-'Dear  Sir, 

"With  respect  to  the  present  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  there  is  nothing  I  wish  for 
move  than  to  see  it  amicably  settled.  But  Providence 
brings  about  its  own  ends  by  its  own  means;  and  if  it 
intends  the  downfall  of  a  nation,  that  nation  will  be  so 
blinded  by  its  pride  and  other  passions  as  not  to  see  its 
danger,  or  how  its  fall  may  be  prevented. 

"The  friends  of  the  ministry  say  that  this  tax  is  but 
a  trijile;  granted.  But  who  does  not  see  what  will  be 
the  consequence  of  submitting  to  it?  Is  it  not  the 
more  dangerous  for  being  a  trifle?     Is  it  not  in  this  way 
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that  the  devil  himself  most  effectually  works  our  ruiitr 
-If  he  can  but  prevail  on  a  poor  thoughtless  youth  to 
shake  hands  with  innocence  and  to  steal,  he  is  abun- 
dantly satisfied.  To  get  the  boy's  hand  in,  is  all  he 
wants.  And  he  would  as  leave  the  simpleton  should 
begin  with  stealing  a  halter  as  a  horse.  For  he  well 
l^nows  that  if  he  but  begins  with  the  one  he  is  sure  to 
end  with  the  other.  Just  so  the  minister,  angling  foF 
American  liberty,  artfully  covers  his  hook  with  this  de- 
licate bait.  But  the  truth  is,  I  have  talked  and  written 
so  much  and  so  long  on  the  subject  of  this  unhappy 
quarrel,  that  my  acquaintance  are  weary  of  hearing, 
and  the  public  of  reading,  any  more  of  it,  which  begins 
to  make  me  ueary  of  talking  and  writing;  especially  as 
I  do  not  find  that  I  have  gained  any  point  in  either 
country,  except  that  of  rendering  myself  suspected,  by 
my  in:i partiality,  in  England  of  being  too  much  an 
American,  and  in  America  of  being  too  much  an  Eng- 
glishmun.  However,  as  in  reply  to  3^our  polite  question, 
''what  is  to  be  done  to  settle  this  alarming  dispute?'*  I 
have  often  told  you  what  I  think  the  minister  ought  to 
do,  I  now  go  a  step  farther,  and  tell  you  what  I  fear  he 
will  do. 

"I  apprehend  he  will,  ere  long,  attempt  to  enforce  this 
obnoxious  tax,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences. — I 
apprehend  that  in  the  mean  time,  the  colonies  will  con- 
tinue to  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  redress  of 
their  orievances  be  neglected — that,  this  will  inflame 
matters  still  more  in  that  country — -that,  further  rash 
measures  there,  may  create  more  resentments  here — 
that,  their  assemblies  will  be  attempted  to  be  dissolved 
— that,  more  troops  will  be  sent  to  oppress  them — that, 
to  justify  these  measures  of  government,  your  news- 
papers will  revile  them  as  miscreants,  rogues,  dastards, 
and  rebels — that,  this  will  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
people  here  from  them,  and  theirs  from  you— that,  pos- 
sibly too,  some  of  their  warm  patriots  may  be  distracted 
enough  to  do  some  mad  act  which  will  cause  them  to  be 
sent  for  hither — and  that  government  may  be  indis- 
creet enough  to  hang  them  for  it — that  mutual  provo- 
cations will  thus  go  on  to  complete  the  separation,  and 
instead  of  that  cordial  affection  which  so  long  existed, 
and  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  both  countries,  an  implacable  malice,  dishonourable 
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i;nd  dectructive  to  both,  may  take  place.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  all  prove  false  propheci/,  and  that 
you  and  I  may  live  to  see  as  sincere  a  friendship  estab- 
lished between  our  countries,  as  has  so  many  years  sub- 
sisted between  W.  Strathan,  Esq.  and  his  truly  affection- 
ate old  friend, 

B.  FRANKLIN.* 

But  notwithstanding  his  prayer  to  the  contrary,  every 
oody  recollects  how,  exactly  as   Doctor  Franklin   had 
predicted,  the  minister  continued  to  blunder  and  blun- 
der on  with  his  face  constantly  towards  war — how  no- 
thing was  trumpeted  by  the  ministerial  party,  like   the 
ingratitude  and   baseness  of  the   Americans — how  ceV' 
fai7Z  newspapers  perpetually  vilified  them  as  miscr^afzfs, 
rascals  and   rebels — how  the  public  mind  was  so  set 
against  them  that  even  the  shoe-blacks,  as  Mr.  Wilkes 
said,  talked  of  the  colonies  as  their  plantations,  and  of 
the  people  there  as  if  they  had  been  their  overseers 
and  negroes — how  the  minister  determined  at  last,  to 
enforce  the  tea  tax— how,  on  hearing  the  news  of  this, 
as  of  the  stamp  act,  the  yankees  muffled  their  drums, 
and  played  the  dead  march — how  they  took  the  sacra- 
ment never  to  submit  to  it — how  the  minister,  to  test 
their  valour,  sent   three  ships  laden  with   this  three- 
penny tea — ^liow  the  yankees,  dressed  like  Mohawks, 
boarded  their  ships  and  destroj^ed  their  cargoes — how 
the  minister,  waxing  more  in  wrath,  sent  more  soldiers 
to  quell  the  rebels — how  the  rebels  insulted    the  sol- 
diers— how  the  soldiers  fired  on  the    rebels — ^how  the 
port  of  Boston  was  shut  by  royal  proclamation — how, 
in  spite  of  the  royal  proclamation,  the  colonies  would 
trade  with  her  and,  send  monies  to  her  relief — how  the 
LORDS  and  commons  petitioned  the  king  that,  any  rebel 
opposing  the  officers  of  sacred  majesty,  should  be  in- 
stantly hung  up  without  judge  or  jury — how  the  king 
thanked   his  noble  lords  and  commons,  and  was  gra- 
ciously pleased   to  decree  that  all   rebels  thus  offend- 
ing  should  be  thus  hung  up  without  judge  or  jury — > 
how  that,  notwithstanding  this  gracious  decree,  when 
his   majesty's  troops   attempted  to  destroy   the  rebel 
stores  at  Concord,  the  rebels  attacked  and  killed  them, 
v/ithout  any  regard  to  his  majestv's  decree^ 

1.9* 
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This  unpardonable  sin  against  the  "Lord's  anointed/ 
which  happened  on  the  19th  of   A.pril,  1  77j,  served  as 
the  double  bolting  and  barring  of  the  door  against  all 
hope   of  peace.      Throughout   America,  it  struck  but 
one  deep  and  awful   sentiment,  Hhe  sword  is  drawn, 
and  we  must  now  throw  the  scabbard  away.^^     In  May, 
the  news  got  to  England,  where  it  excited  emotions  that 
beggar  all   description.     They  somewhat,  however,  re- 
sembled the  effects  of  the  trumpet  of  the  great  angel 
spoken  of  in    the  Revelations,  that  sounded  "wo!  wo! 
ivo!  to  the  inhabitants^'  of  America,  and  proclaimed  the 
pouring  forth  of  fire  and   sword.     But,  reserving   this 
tragedy  for  the  next  chapter,  we  will  conclude  the  pre- 
sent with  the  following  anecdote.     It  will  show  at  least, 
that  doctor  Franklin  left  no  stone  unturned  to  carry 
iiis  point;  and  that  where  logic  failed  he  had  recourse  to 
wit. 

The  CAT  and  EAGLE. 

A  FABLE,  BY  DOCTOR  FRANKLIN. 

LORD  SPENCER  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  never  missed  sending  him  a  card  when  he  in- 
tended a  quorum  of  learned  ones  at  his  table.  The 
last  time  that  our  philosopher  enjoyed  this  honour,  was 
in  1775,  just  before  he  was  driven  from  England  by 
lord  North.  The  conversation  taking  a  turn  on  fables, 
lord  Spencer  observed,  that  it  had  certainly  been  a  very 
lucky  thing,  especially  for  the  young,  that  this  mode  of 
instruction  had  ever  been  hit  on,  as  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  it  wonderfully  calculated  to  touch  a  favourite 
string  with  them,  i.  e.  novelty  and  surprise.  Ihey 
would  listen,  he  said,  to  a  fox,  when  they  would  not  to  a 
fathei,  and  they  would  be  more  apt  to  remember  any 
thing  good  told  them  by  an  owl  or  a  crow  than  by  an 
uncle  or  an  aunt.  But  1  am  afraid,  continued  his  lord- 
ship, that  the  age  of  fables  is  past,  ^sup  and  Phoedrus 
among  the  ancients,  and  Fontaine  and  Gay  among  the 
moderns,  have  given  us  so  many  fine  speeches  from  the 
birds  and  beasts,  that  I  suspect  their  budgets  are  pretty 
searly  exhausted. 
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The  company  all  concluded  with  his  lordship,  except 
Franklin,  who  was  silent. 

*'\\ell,  doctut,  said  lord  Spencer,  "what  is  your 
opinion  on  this  subject?" 

"V\  hy,  my  lord,"  replied  Franklin,  '^l  cannot  say 
that  1  have  the  honour  to  think  with  you  in  this  affair. 
The  birds  and  beasts  have  indeed  said  a  great  many 
wise  things;  but  it  is  likely  they  will  say  a  great  many 
more  yet  before  they  are  done.  Nature,  i  am  thinking, 
is  not  quite  so  easily  exhausted  as  your  lordship  seems 
'to  imagine." 

Lord  c-jpencer,  evidently  confused,  but  still  with  that 
countenance  of  pleasure  which  characterizes  great 
souls,  when  they  meet  superior  genius,  exclaimed — 
"Well,  doctor,  suppose  you  grve  us  a  fable?  1  knovr 
you  are  good  at  an  impromptu.'^''  The  company  all  se- 
conded the  motion.  Franklin  thanked  them  for  the 
compliment,  but  begged  to  be  excused.  They  would 
hear  no  excuses.  They  knew,  they  said,  he  couid  ^o 
it,  and  insisted  he  should  gratify  them.  Finding  all  re- 
sistance ineftectual,  he  drew  his  pencil,  and  after  scrib- 
bling a  few  minutes,  reached  it  to  Spencer,  saying — 
'"Well,  my  lord,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  here's  a  some- 
tliing  fresh  from  the  brain,  but  I'm  afraid  you'll  not  find 
-i'isop  in  it." 

"Read  it,  doctor,  read  it!"  was  the  cry  of  the  noble 
.ord  and  his  friends.  In  a  mood,  spriteful  and  pleasant, 
Franklin  thus  began — '"Once  upon  a  time — hemi — ^as  an 
Eagle  in  the  full  pride  of  his  pinions,  soared  over  an 
numble  farm  yard,  darting  his  fiery  eyes  around  in  search 
of  a  pig,  a  lamb,  or  some  such  pretty  tit-bit,  what  should 
he  behold  but  a  plump  young  rabbil,  as  he  thought, 
squatted  among  the  weeds.  Down  at  once  upon  him, 
he  pounced  like  thunder,  and  bearing  him  aloft  in  his 
talons,  thus  chuckled  to  himself  with  joy — zounds,  what 
a  lucky  dog  I  am!  such  a  nice  rabbit  here,  this  morning, 
for  my  breakfast! 

"His  joy  was  but  momentary;  for  the  supposed  rabbit 
happened  to  be  a  stout  cat,  who,  spitting  and  squalling 
with  rage,  instantly  stuck  his  teeth  and  nails,  like  any 
fury,  into  the  eagle's  thighs,  making  the  blood  aad  fea-* 
thers  tly  at  a  dreadful  rate. 
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"Hold!  hold!  fur  mercy's  sake<,  hold!  cried  the 
eagle,  his  wings  shivering  in  the  air  with  very  torment. 

'•Villain!  retorted  the  cat,  with  a  tiger  like  growl, 
dare  jou  talk  of  mercy  after  treating  me  thus,  who  ne- 
ver injured  your" 

O,  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Cat,  is  that  you?  rejoined  the 
eagle,  mighty  complaisant;  'pon  honour,  I  did  not  in- 
tend, sir,  I  thought  it  was  only  a  rabbit  I  had  got  hold 
of — and  you  know  we  are  all  fond  of  rabbits.  Do  you 
suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that  if  I  had  but  dreamt  it  was 
you,  I  would  ever  have  touched  the  hair  of  your  head? 
No,  indeed:  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  all  that  comes  to. 
And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Cat,  come  let*s  be  good  friends^ 
again,  and  I'll  let  you  go  with  all  my  heart. 

"Yes,  you^ll  let  me  go,  scoundrel,  will  you — here  from 
the  clouds — to  break  every  bone  in  my  skin!  No,  vil- 
lain, carry  me  back,  and  put  me  down  exactly  where 
you  found  me,  or  I'll  tear  the  throat  out  of  you  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Without  a  word  of  reply,  the  eagle  stooped  at  once 
from  his  giddy  height,  and  sailing  humbly  down,  with 
great  complaisance  restored  the  cat  to  his  simple  farm 
yard,  there  to  sleep,  or  hunt  his  rats  and  mice  at  plea- 
sure." 

A  solemn  silence  ensued.  At  length,  with  a  deep 
prophetic  sigh,  lord  Spencer  thus  replied:  *^Jih!  doctor 
Franklin  I  see  the  drift  of  your  fable;  and  my  fears 
have  already  made  the  application.  God  grant,  that 
Britain  may  not  prove  the  eagle,  and  America  the  cat." 
This  fable  paraphrased  in  the  Whig  papers  of  that  day, 
concludes  in  this  way: 

"Thus  Britain,  thought  in  seventy-six, 
Her  talons  in  a  hare  to  fix, 
But  in  the  scuffle  it  was  found, 
The  bird  received  a  dangerous  wound; 
Which,  tlxough  pretending  oft  co  hide, 
Still  rankles  in  his  Royal  side.*' 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

DOCTOR  FRANKLIN  now  be^an  to  find  his  situation 
m  London  extremely  unpleasant.  For  twelve  vears, 
like  heaven's  own  minister  of  peace,  he  had  pressed  the 
olive  branch  on  the  British  ministry;  and  yet  after  all, 
their  war-hawks  could  hardly  tolerate  the  sio;ht  of  him. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  "the  hoary  hecukd 
villain,  who  first  stirred  up  the  ^Smericans  to  rebel- 
lion.^^ As  soon  as  he  could  obtain  his  passports  he  left 
England- 

f  His  old  friend,  Strahan,  advised  him  to  continue  in 
that  country,  for  that  America  would  soon  be  filled  with 
tumult  and  bloodshed.  He  replied,  'VVo,  sir,  where 
Liberty  is,  there  is  my  Country.'^ 

Unbounded  was  the  joy  of  the  Americans  on  the  re- 
turn of  so  great  a  patriot  and  statesman.  The  day  fol- 
lowing he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  member  of  Congress.  The  following  letters,  in 
extract,  to  his  constant  friend,  and  the  friend'of  science 
and  liberty,  the  celebrated  doctor  Priestley,  will  shew 
how  full  his  hands  were. 

«  Philadelphia,  July  7, 1775, 

••Dear  Friend, 

"Britain  has  begun  to  burn  our  sea  port  towns;  sg- 
9ure,  I  suppose,  Ma^  we  shall  never  be  able  to  return  the 
outrage  in  kind.  She  may  doubtless  destroy  them  all. 
But  is  this  the  way  to  recover  our  friendship  and  trader- 
She  must  certainly  be  distracted;  for  no  tradesman  out 
of  Bedlam  ever  thought  of  increasing  the  number  of  his 
customers  by  knocking  them  on  the  head;  or  of  enab- 
lin  them  to  pay  their  debts,  by  burning  their  houses. 

"My  time  was  never  more  fully  employed.  1  breakfast 
before  six.  At  six  I  hasten  to  tlie  committee  of  safe- 
ty, for  putting  the  province  in  a  state  of  defence.  At 
nine  I  go  to  Congress,  which  sits  till  after  four.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  in  Britain,  that  men  can  be  as  dili- 
gent with  us,  from  zeal  for  the  public  good,  as  with  you, 
for  thousands  per  annum.  Such  is  the  ditfereiice  be- 
tween uncorrupted  new  states,  and  corrupted  old  one?; 
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"Great  frugality  and  great  industry  are  now  become 
fashionable  here:  gentlemen,  who  used  to  entertain  with 
with  two  or  three  courses,  pride  themselves  now  in 
treating  with  simple  beef  and  pudding.  By  these  means 
and  the  stoppage  of  our  consumptive  trade  with  Britain,, 
we  shall  be  "jetter  able  to  pay  our  voluntary  taxes  for 
the  support  of  our  troops.  Our  savings  in  the  article  of 
trade,  amount  to  near  five  millions  of  sterling  per 
annum.  ji 

Yours,  most  affectionately,  f 

B.  FRANKLIN." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same,  dated  October  3d,  he 
says: 

"Tell  our  dear  good  friend,  doctor  Price,  who  some- 
times has  his  doubts  and  despondencies  about  our  firm- 
ness, that  America  is  determined  and  unanimous:  a  very 
few  tories  and   placemen  excepted,  who  will  probably  *; 
soon  export  themselves.  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  three  \ 
millions  has  killed   in  this  campaign,  one  hundred  and  , 
fifty  yankeesi  which  is   20,000  pounds  sterling  a  head;  < 
and  at  Bunker's  hill  she  gained  half  a  mile  of  ground! 
During  the  same  time  she  lost,  at  one  place*  near  one 
thousand  men,  and  we  have  had  a  good  sixty  thousand 
©hildren  born  in  America.     From  these  data,  with  the 
help  of  his  mathematical  head,  lord  North  will  easily 
calculate  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  kill  us  alls 
and  conquer  our  whole  territory, 

I  am  ever  yours.  i 

B.  FRANKLIN." 

In  another  letter,  to  the  same,  and  of  the  same  datcj. 
lie  says: 

"Britain  still  goes  on  to  goad  and  exasperate.  She 
despises  us  too  much;  and  seems  to  forget  the  Italian 
proverb,  that  ^^/lere  is  no  little  enemy.*  1  am  perssad- 
ed  the  body  of  the  British  p'^ople  are  our  friends,  but 
your  lying  gazettes  may  soon  make  them  our  enemies — 
and  1  see  clearly  that  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  mutual 
enmity,  hatred  and  detestation.  A  separation  will  of 
course  be  inevitable.  It  is  a  million  of  pities  so  fair  a 
plan,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  for  increasing 
strength  and  empire  with  public  felicity,  should  be 
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ilestroyecl  by  the  maiglin^  hands  of  a  few  blundering 
ministers.  It  wili  not  be  destroyed:  Gon  will  pro- 
tect AND  PRosif  R  n:  you  will  only  exclude  yourselves 
from  any  share  of  it.  We  hear  tnat  more  ships  and 
troops  are  coniinu  out.  We  know  you  may  do  us  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  but  we  are  determined  to  bear  it 
patiently;  but  if  you  flatter  yourselves  with  beatin^^  us 
into  submission,  you  know  neither  the  people  nor  the 
country. 

I  am  ever  yours,  most  affectionately, 

B.  FRANKLIN." 

This  letter  of  Doctor  Franlilin's  is  the  first  thing  1 
have  seen  that  utters  a  whisper  about  Independence, 
It  v.as,  however,  a  prophetical  whisper,  and  soon  found 
its  accomplishment  in  the  source  that  Franklin  predict- 
ed— the  BARBARITY  OF  Britain.  To  See  war  waged 
against  them  by  a  power  whom  they  had  always  gloried 
in  as  their  Mother  Country — to  see  it  waged  because 
as  tlie  children  of  Ens-iishmen,  thev  had  onlv  asked  for 
the  common  rights  of  Englishmen — to  see  it  waged  with 
a  savageness  unknown  among  civilized  nations,  and  all 
the  powers  of  earth  and  hell,  as  it  were,  stirred  up 
against  them — the  Indians  with  their  bloody  tomaha\\ks 
and  scalping  knives — the  negroes  with  their  midnight 
hoes  and  axes — the  merciless  flames  let  loose  on  their 
midwinter  towns — with  prisons,  chains,  and  starvation 
of  their  wortiiiest  citizens.  *'Siich  miserable  speci^nens,'^ 
as  Franklin  termed  them,  ''of  the  British  government,'' 
produced  every  where  in  the  colonies  a  disposition  to 
detest  and  avoid  it  as  a  complication  of  robbery,  murder, 
famine,  fire  and  pestilence. 

On  the  rth  of  June,  resolutions  respecting  indepen- 
dence, were  moved  and  seconded  in  Congress.  Doctor 
Franklin  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  wisdom  and  chaiac- 
ter  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  independence. 

"Independence,"  said  he,  ''will  cat  the  gordian  knot 
at  once  and  give  us  freedom. 

*1.  Freedom  from  the  oppressive  kings,  and  endless 
wars,  and  mad  politics,  and  forced  religion  of  an  un- 
reasonable and  cruel  government. 

"II.  Freed  I'll  to  chuse  a  fair,  and  cheapf  and  reason- 
able government  of  our  own. 
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"III.  Freedom  to  live  in  friendship  with  all  natiom^ 
and 

"IV.  Freedom  to  trade  with  all.^^ 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  was  declared.  Immediately  on  the  finishing  of 
this  great  work,  doctor  Franklin,  with  a  committee  of 
the  first  talents  in  Congress,  prepared  a  nu'nber  of  very 
masterly  addresses  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  informing 
what  the  United  States  had  done;  assigning  their  rea- 
sons for  so  doing;  and  tendering  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms  the  friendship  and  trade  of  the  young  nation. 
The  potentates  of  Europe  were,  generally,  well  pleased 
to  hear  that  a  new  star  had  risen  in  the  west,  and  talked 
freely  of  opening  their  treasures  and  presenting  their 
gifts  of  fnend.'^hip,  &c. 

But  the  European  power  that  seemed  most  to  rejoice 
in  this  event  was  the  French.  In  August,  doctor  Frank- 
lin, was  appointed  by  Congress  to  visit  the  French  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  alliance  with  that  powerful 
people.  It  was  his  friend,  Doctor  B  ?iush,  who  first  an- 
nounced to  him  the  choice  which  Congress  had  made, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  his  hearty  congratulations  on  , 
that  account.  \ 

'•Why,  doctor,''  replied  he  with  a  smile,  "I  am  now,  ] 
like  an  old  broom  worn  down  to  the  stump  in  my  coun-  j 
try's  service — near  seventy  years  old.     But  such  as  I  j 
am,  she  mu;»t,  I  suppose,  have  the  last  of  me."     Like  the 
brave  Dutch  republicans,each  with  his  wallet  of  herrings 
on  his  back,  v.hen  thev  we^nt  forth  to  negociate  with  tlie 
proud  Dons,  so  did  doctor  Franklm  set  out  to  court  the 
great  French  nation,  with  no  provisions  for  his  journey, 
but  a  few  hogsheads  of  tobacco.     He  was  received    in 
France,  however,  with  a  most  hearty  welcome,  not  only 
as  an  envoy  from  a  brave  people  fighting  for  their  rights, 
but  also  as  the  famed  American  philosopher,  who  by  his 
paralonerres  (lightning  rods)  had  disarmed  the  clouds 
of  their  lightnings,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  reduce 
the  colossal  power  of  Great  Britain 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Paris,  before  the  attention  of 
all  the  courts  of  Europe  was  attached  to  him,  by  a  pub- 
lication, wherein  he  demonstrated,  that,  the  youngy 
healthy,  and  sturdy  republic  of  America,  with  her  sim- 
ple manners,  laborious  habits^  and  millions  of  fresh  land 
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and  produce,  ivniild  be  a  much  safer  borrower  of  money, 
than  the  old,  prifligatp,  and  'tebt-burthenei  government 
of  Britain.  ^\^^'  Dutch  and  French  courts,  in  particu- 
lar, read  his  arajuments  with  such  attention,  that  they 
soon  be^an  to  make  him  loans.  To  the  French  cabinet, 
he    (jointed    out,    "the    inevitable  destruction    of 

THTilK.   FLEETS,  COLONIES.  AND  COMMERCE     IN  CASE    O  F  A 

RE  UNION  OF  BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA."  There  Wanted  but 
a  grain  to  turn  the  trembling  balance  in  favour  of  Ame- 
rica. 

But  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  to  withhold  that  grain  a 
good  long  while.  And  Franklin  had  the  mortification  to 
find,  that  although  the  French  were  an  exceedingly  po- 
lite people;  constantly  eulogizing  General  Washing- 
ton and  the  Brave  Bostonians,  on  every  little  vic- 
tory; and  also  for  their  tobacco,  very  thriftily  smug- 
gling all  the  fire  arms  and  ammunition  they  cuuld  into 
the  United  States,  yet  they  had  no  notion  of  coming  out 
manfully  at  once  upon  the  British  lion,  until  they  should 
first  see  the  American  Eau.le  lay  the  monster  on  his, 
back.  Dr.  Franklin,  of  course  was  permitted  to  rest  on 
his  oars,  at  Passy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  His 
characteristic  philanthropy,  however,  could  not  allow 
him  to  be  idle  at  a  court,  whose  pride  and  extravagance 
were  so  horribly  irreconcileable  with  his  ideas  of  the 
true  use  of  riches,  i.  e.  Independence  for  our?elves,  and 
J5eneficence  to  others.  And  he  presently  came  out  in 
the  Paris  Gazette  with  the  following  master  piece  of 
Wit  and  Economics. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Farls  Journal. 

Gentlemen,  ^ 

I  was  the  other  evening  in  a  grand  company,  where 
the  new  lamp  of  Messrs.  Quinquet  and  Lange  was  in- 
troduced, and  much  admired  for  its  splendour;  but  a 
general  inquiry  was  made,  whether  the  oil  it  consumed, 
was  not  in  proportion  to  the  light  it  aiforded;  in  which 
case  there  would  be  no  saving  in  the  use  of  it.  No  one 
present  could  satisfy  us  on  that  point;  which  all  agreed 
ought  to  be  known,  it  being  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
lessen,  if  possible,  the  expense  of  lightning  our  apart- 
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ments,  when  every  other  article  of  family  expense  was 
so  much  augmented. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  this  general  concern  for  econo- 
my; for  I  love  economy  exceedingly. 

I  went  home,  and  to  bed,  three  or  four  hours  after 
midnight,  with  my  head  full  of  the  subject.  An  acci- 
dental sudden  noise  awaked  me  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  1  was  surprised  to  find  my  room  filled  with 
light;  and  I  imagined,  at  first,  that  a  number  of  these 
lamps  had  been  brought  into  it;  but  rubbing  my  eyes,  I 
perceived  the  light  came  in  at  my  windows.  I  got  up, 
and  looked  out  to  see  what  might  be  the  occasion  of  it; 
'^vhen  I  saw  the  sun  just  rising  above  the  horizon,  whence 
he  poured  his  rays  plentifully  into  my  chamber,  my  do- 
mestic having  negligently  omitted,  the  preceding  even- 
ing, to  close  the  shutters. 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  which  goes  very  well,  and  found 
that  it  was  but  six  o'clock;  and  still  tliinking  it  some- 
thing extraordinary  that  the  sun  should  rise  so  early,  I 
looked  into  the  almanack;  wh<^re  I  found  it  to  be  the 
hour  given  for  its  rising  on  that  day. 

Your  readers,  who,  with  me,  have  never  seen  any 
signs  of  sunshine  before  noon,  and  seldom  regard  the 
astronomical  part  of  the  almanac,  will  be  as  much  asto- 
nished as  I  was,  wlien  they  hear  of  his  rising  so  early; 
and  especially  when  I  assure  them  that  he  g-lvfs  light 
as  soon  as  he  rises.  1  am  certain  of  the  fact.  /  saw 
it  with  my  own  eyes.  And  having  repeated  this  obser- 
vation the  three  following  mornings,  I  iound  always  pre- 
cisely the  same  result. 

Yet  so  it  happens,  that  when  T  speak  of  this  discove- 
ry to  others,  I  can  easily  perceive  by  their  cuuntenances, 
though  they  forbear  expressing  it  in  words,  that  they  do 
not  quite  believe  me.  One,  indeed,  who  is  a  learned  na- 
tural philosopher,  has  assured  me,  that  I  must  certainly 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  circumstance  of  the  light  coming 
into  my  room;  for  it  being  well  known,  as  he  says,  that 
there  could  be  no  light  abroad  at  that  hour,  it  follows 
that  none  could  enter  from  without;  and  that  of  conse 
quence,  my  windows  being  accidentally  left  open,  in- 
stead ii^  letting  in  the  light,  had  only  served  to  let  out 
the  darkness. 
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This  event  has  oiven  rise,  in  my  mind,  to  several  se- 
rious and  important  reflections.  I  considered  tliat,  if  I 
ha<l  not  been  awakened  so  early  in  the  morning;,  I  should 
have  slept  six  jjours  longer  by  the  lijrht  of  the  sun,  and 
in  exchan5»;e  have  I  ved  six  hours  the  following,  nijijht  by 
candle  liii;ht;  and  the  latter  bein»  a  much  more  expen- 
sive li^;lit  than  the  former,  my  love  of  economv  induced 
me  to  muster  up  what  little  arithmetic  I  was  master  of, 
and  to  make  some  calculati«)ns,  witich  I  shall  give  you, 
after  observing,  that  utility  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  test  of 
value  in  matters  of  invention,  and  that  a  discovery 
which  can  be  applied  to  no  use,  or  is  not  good  for  some- 
thing, is  good  for  nothing. 

1  took  lor  the  basis  of  my  calculation,  the  supposition 
that  there  are  100,000  families  in  Paris;  and  that  these 
families  consume  in  the  night  half  a  pound  of  candles, 
per  hour.  I  think  this  a  moderate  allowance,  taking 
one  family  with  another;  for  thouoh  I  believe  some  con- 
sume less,  I  know  that  many  consume  a  great  deal  more. 
Then,  estimating  seven  hours  per  day,  as  the  medium 
quantity  between  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  and  ours, 
and  there  being  seven  hours,  of  course,  per  night,  in 
which  we  burn  candles,  the  account  will  stand  thus: 

In  12  months  there  are  nights  365;  hours  of  each  night 
in  which  we  burn  candles  7;  multiplication  gives  for 
the  total  number  of  hours  '2535.  These  multiplied  bj 
100.000,  the  number  of  families  in  Paris,  give  25*,500,u00 
hours  spent  at  Paris  by  candle  light,  which,  at  half  a 
pound  of  wax  and  tallow  per  hour,  give  ISr.roO.OOO 
pounds,  worth,  at  SO  livres  the  pound,  383,250,000  li- 
vres;  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars!!! 

An  immense  sum!  that  the  city  of  Paris  might  save 
every  year,  by  the  economy  of  using  sunshine  instead 
of  candles!! 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  people  are  very  apt  to  be 
obstinately  attached  to  old  customs,  and  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  rise  before  noon,  consequent- 
ly my  discovery  can  be  of  little  use,  I  answer,  w.e  must 
not  despair.  1  believe  all,  who  have  common  sense,  as 
soon  as  they  have  learnt,  from  this  paper,  that  it  is  day 
light  when  the  sun  rises,  will  contrive  to  rise  with  him; 
and  to  compel  the  rest,  I  would  propose  the  following 
regulations: 
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First.  Let  a  tax  be  laid  of  a  louis,  a  guinea,  per  win- 
dow, on  everj  vvitiriovv  that  is  provided  with  shutters  to 
keep^out  the  light  of  the  sun.  ^ 

Second.  Let  guards  be  placed  in  the  shops  of  the 
wax  and  tallow  chandlers;  and  no  family  be  permitted 
to  be  supplied  with  more  than  one  pound  of  candles  per 
Week. 

rhird.  Let  guards  be  posted,  to  stop  all  the  coaches, 
&c.  that  would  pass  the  streets  after  sunset,  except 
those  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  mid  wives. 

Fourth.     Every  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises,  let 
all  the  bells  in  the  city  be  set  ringing;  and  if  that  be      j 
not  sufficient  let  cannon  be  fired  in  every  street,  to  awake      | 
iht    sluggards  effectually,   and  make  them   open  their      i 
eyes  to  see  their  true  interest. 

All  the  difficulty  will  be  in  the  first  two  or  three 
days;  after  which  the  reformation  will  be  as  natural 
and  easy  as  the  present  irregularity.  Oblige  a  man  to 
rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  and,  it'^is  more  than  proba- 
ble, he  shall  go  willingly  to  bed  at  eight  in  the  evening; 
and  having  had  eight  hours  sleep,  he  will  rise  more  wil- 
lingly at  four,  in  the  morning  following.  ^ 

For  the  great  benefit  of  this  discovery,  thus  freely  '' 
communicated  and  bestowed  by  me,  on  the  good  city  of 
Paris,  I  demand  neither  place,"^ pension,  exclusive  privi* 
lege,  nor  any  other  reward  whatever.  I  expect  only  to 
have  the  honour  of  it.  And  yet  1  know  there  are  little 
envious  minds,  who  will,  as  usual,  deny  me  this,  and  say 
that  my  invention  was  known  to  the  ancients.  I  will 
not  dispute  that  the  ancients  knew,  that  the  sun  would 
rise  at  certain  hours.     They  possibly  had  almanacs  that 

Predicted  it:  but  it  does  not  follow,  thence,  that  they 
new  that  he  gave  light  as  soon  as  he  rose.  This  is 
■what  I  claim  as  my  discovery.  If  the  ancients  knew  it, 
it  must  long  since  have  been  forgotten;  for  it  certainly 
was  unknown  to  the  moderns,  at  least  to  the  Parisians; 
which  to  prove,  I  need  use  but  one  plain  simple  argu- 
ment. They  are  as  well  instructed  and  prudent  a  peo- 
ple as  exist,  any  where  in  the  world;  all  professing,  like 
myself,  to  be  lovers  of  economy;  and,  from  the  many 
heavy  taxes  required  from  them  by  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  have  surely  reason  to  be  economical.  I  say  it 
is  impossible  that  so^ensible  a  people,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  should  have  lived  so  long  by  the  smoky,  un* 
wholesome  and  enormously  expensive  light  of  candles, 
if  they  had  really  known  that  they  might  have  as  much 
pure  Hicht  of  the  sun  tor  nothing.     I  am,  &c. 
^         "^       -^  An  ABONNE. 

And  now.  as  Dr.  Franklin  is  permitted  to  breathe  a 
little  f:om  his  herculean  toils,  let  us  ^ood  reader,  breathe. 
a  httte  too,  and  amuse  surselves  with   the    following 

anecdotes. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  spirit,  which  doctor 
Franklin  carried  with  him  to  the  court  of  Louis  XVL; 
and  Hie  spirit  he  found  there. 

On  doctor  Franklin's  arrival  at  Paris,  as  pleriipoten- 
tiary  from  the  United  States,  during  the  revolution,  the 
king  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  immediately.   As  there 
wa^no  goiniT  to  the  court  of  France  in  those  days  with- 
out permission  of  the  wigmaker,  a  wigmaker  of  course 
was  sent  for.     In  an  instant  a  richly  dressed  Monsieur, 
his  arms  folded  in  a  prodigious  muff  of  furs,  and  a  long 
sword  by   his  side,  made  his  appearance.     It  was  the 
king's   VViGMAKER,  with  his  servant  in  livery,  a  long 
sword  by  his  side  too.  and  a  load  of  sweet  scented  band- 
boxes, full  of  *'de  ivi--;'  as  he  said,  ''de  superb  wig  for 
de  £;reat  docteer  Franklin:'     One  of  the  wigs  was  tried 
on—a  wor'd  too  smalU     Band  box  after  band   box  was 
tried;  but  all  with  the  same  ill  success!  The  wigmaker 
fell  into  tiie  most  violent  rage,  to  the  extreme  mortihca- 
tion  of  doctor  Franklin,  that  a  gentleman  so  bedecked 
with   silks  and   perfumes,  should,  notwithstanding,  De 
such  a  child.     Presently,  however,  as  in  all  tne  trans- 
ports of  a  iirand  discovery,  the  wigmaker  cried   out  to 
doctor  Fra'nklin.  that  he  had  just  found  out  where  the 
fault  lay— "«oi  in  his  wig  as  too  small;  0  no,  by  gar! 
his  wi"-   no  too  small:  but  de  docteer's  head  too  big; 
sreat  deal  too  big.-     Franklin  smiling,  replied,  that  the 
fault  could  hardly  lie  there;  for  that  his  head  was  made 
of  God  Almighty  himself,  who  was  not  subject  to  err. 
Upon  this  the  wigmaker  took   in  a  little;  but  still  con- 
tended that  there    must  be  something  the  matter  witli 
doctor  Franklin's  head.     It  was  at  any  rate,  he  said, 
out  of  the  fashion.     He  begged  doctor  Franklin  would 
only  please  for  remember,  dat  his  /lead  had  not  de  hon- 
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neer  to  be  made  in  Parree.  No,  by  Gar!  for  if  it 
been  made  in  Parree,  it  no  bin  more  dan  half  such  a 
head.  *'J\*om  of  the  French  nohlesse,^^  he  swore,  *'had 
a  head  any  ting  like  his.  Not  de  great  duke  D'Orleans, 
nor  de  grand  monarch  himself  had  half  such  a  head  an 
docteer  Franklin.  And  he  did  not  see,  he  said,  what 
business  any  body  had  wid  a  head  more  big  dan  de  head 
of  the  grand  monarque.'^ 

Pleased  to  see  the  poor  wigmaker  recover  his  good 
humour,  Dr.  Franklin  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  put 
a  check  to  his  childish  rant,  but  related  one  of  \\\9>fine 
anecdotes,  which  struck  the  wigmaker  with  such  an  idea 
of  his  wit,  that  as  he  retired,  which  he  did,  bowing  most 
profoundly,  he  shrugo;ed  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  look 
most  significantly  arch,  he  said: 

"Jh,  docteer  Frankline!  docteer  Faankline!  I  no 
wonder  your  head  too  big  for  my  wig.  By  gar  1'  fraid 
your  head  be  too  big  for  all  de  French  nationgJ^^ 


THE  BLUE  YARN  STOCKINGS. 

"WHEN  doctor  Franklin  was  received  at  the  FrencFi 
court  as  American  minister,  he  felt  some  scruples  of 
conscience  in  complying  with  their  fashions  as  to  dress, 
"He  hoped,'*  he  said  to  the  minister,  "that  as  he  was 
himseU  a  very  plain  man,  and  represented  a  plain  re- 
publican people,  the  king  would  indulge  his  desire  to 
appear  at  court  in  his  usual  dress.  Independent  of 
this,  the  season  of  the  year,  he  said,  rendered  the  change 
from  warm  yarn  stockings  to  fine  silk,  somewhat  dan- 
gerous.'* 

The  French  minister  made  him  a  bow,  but  said,  that 
THE  FASHION  was  too  sacred  a  thing  for  him  to  meddle 
with,  but  he  would  do  himself  the  honour  to  mention  it 
to  his  Majesty. 

The  king  smiled,  and  returned  word  that  doctor 
Franklin  was  welcome  to  appear  at  court  in  any  uress 
he  pleased.  In  spite  of  that  delicate  respect  for  stran- 
gers, for  Vvhich  the  French  are  so  remarkable,  the  cour- 
tiers could  not  heip  staring,  at  first,  at  doctor  Franklin's 
quaker-like  dress,  and  especially  his  "^lue  Yarn 
Stockings,"    But  it  soon  appeared  as  though  he  had 
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been  introduced  upon  this  splendid  theatre  only  to  de- 
monstrate that,  ii;reat  genius,  like  true  beauty,  "needs 
not  fhe  foreign  aid  of  ornament,"  The  court  were  so 
dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  mind  that  they  never 
looked  at  his  stockings.  And  while  many  other  minis- 
ter** who  figured  in  all  the  gaudy  fashions  of  the  day  are 
now  forgotten,  the  name  of  doctor  Fiaf-kHn  is  still  men- 
tioned in  Paris  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  most  affection- 
ate enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

T>1  AGIN\TIt)N  can  hardly  conceive  a  succession 
of  p'easures  more  elegant  and  refined  than  those  whicli 
Dr.  Franklin,  now  on  the  shady  side  of  three  score  ..nd 
ten,  continued  daily  to  e'iiJV  in  the  viciniry  of  Paris— 
his  mornings  constantly  de\ote(i  to  his  b'Move«i  studies, 
and  his  evenins-s  to  the  cheerlui  society  of  his  friends — 
the  greatest  monarch  of  Europe  heaping  him  with  hon- 
ors unasked,  and  the  brightest  VVits  and  Beauties  of 
his  court  vying  with  each  other  in  their  attentions  to 
him.  And  thus  as  the  golden  hours  rolled  along,  they 
still  found  him  happy — gratefully  contrasting  his  present 
glory  with  his  humble  origin,  and  thence  breathing 
nothing  but  benevolence  to  man — firmly  confiding  in 
the  care  of  heaven — and  fully  peisuaded  that  his  smiles 
would  yet  descend  upon  his  countrymen,  now  fighting 
the  good  fight  of  liberty  and  happiness. 

VVhilc  waiting  in  strong  hope  of  this  most  desirable  of 
all  events,  he  received,  by  express,  December  1777,  the 
welcome  news  that  the  battle  had  been  joined  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  that  God  had  delivered  a  noble  wing  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  into  the  hands  of  the  brave  republicans  at 
Saratoga.  O  ye,  who,  rejecting  the  philosophy  of  all 
embracing  love,  know  no  joys  b-yond  what  the  miser 
feels  when  his  own  little  heap  increases,  how  faintly  can 
you  conceive  what  this  great  apostle  of  liberty  enjoyed 
when  he  found  that  his  countrymen  still  retained  the 
fire  of  their  i:,al!ant  fatheis,  and  were,  resolved  to  live 
free  or  press  a  glomus  gravel     He  lost  no  time  to  im- 
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prove  this  splendid  victory  to  the  good  of  his  countrj. 
In  several  hiutieMces  with  the  king  and  his  ministers,  he  , 
clearl}'  dennrnstrated  that  France  in  all  her  days  of  an-  ^ 
cienT  danger  had  never  known  so  dark  a  cloud  in^ppnd- 
ing  over  her  as  a?  this  awful  crisis.  ^'If  Great  Britain," 
said  he,  "already  so  powerful  were  to  subdue  the  revolt- 
ed colonies  and  add  all  North  America  to  her  emp-re, 
she  would  in  tvtnty  years  be  strong  enouo;h  to  crush  the 
povver  of  Frar  ce  and  not  leave  her  an  island  nor  a  ship 
on  the  ocean-"  A:-:  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  fi  om  the 
Opertinij;  chiu(!S  before  the  burst  of  thunder  and  rains, 
such  was  the  shock  pnxiuced  by  this  argument  on  the 
mird  of  evei}  thinking  n.an  throughout  France.  'I he 
courtiers  with  all  theii  talents  for  dissembliiig  could  not 
conceal  their  hostile  feelirigs  from  the  British  minister  re- 
sidet^t  an  on-  them.  He  markeci  it,  not  without  senti- 
me.  ts  of  answering  hostility,  w'^ic^  he  could  no  b  tter 
conceal,  and  whicl-.  i*idet-d,  after  the  one^t  bluntn^-s, 
of  hi^  national  character,  he  did  not  care  to  co:  c- al. 
Ti  e  increa-rd  attentions  paid  to  Dr.  Prank  Up,  and  the 
rejoicings  in  Paiis  on  account  of  the  American  victories, 
were  but  i'ly  calculated  to  soothe  his  displeasure.  Bit- 
ter complaii'ts  wer-  presently  forwardfi  to  his  court — 
al'g^^  remonstrances  to  the  French  cabinet  followed — < 
and  in  a  short  time  the  embers  o?  ancient  hate  were 
blow)i  up  t(  flames  of  fury  so  diabolical  that  nothm/but 
war,  with  all  its  rivers  of  human  blood  cou  d  extinguish 
it.  War,  of  course,  was  proclaimed — Paris  was  illumin- 
ated— and  the  thunder  of  the  Royal  cannon  soon  an- 
nounced to  the  willing  citizc  s  that  the  die  was  cast, 
and  that  the  Grand  Monarque  was  become  tne  Ally  of 
the  United  States. 

**  While  there  is  any  thing  to  he  done  nothing  isdone,^ 
said  (  fesa' .  Franklin  thought  so  too.  He  had  succeed- 
ed in  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  war  (ke  French  to  take 
part  with  his  oppressed  countryraei ;  but  t'>e  i:?pai<iards 
and  tl'C  Dutch  w^re  still  neutra-.  To  rouse  their  hostile 
feelin.  s  against  Great  Britain,  and  to  make  tht  m  ihe 
hearty  partizans  of  Washington,  was  his  nrxt  study. 
The  event  quickly  shewed  that  he  had  studied  human 
nature  with  success.  He  who  had  been  the  play 'o ate 
ot  ii>;.ht  mgs  for  the  glory  of  God,  found  no  difficulty  in 
stirring  up  the  wrath  oj  man  to  fraisa  /ii?n— by  chasti- 
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sing  the  sons  of  violence.  The  tall  black  ships  of  war 
were  soon  seen  to  rush  forth  from  the  ports  of  Holhuid 
and  Spain,  lad^'n  with  the  implein»-:ts  of  tleath  to  arrest 
the  mad  ambition  of  Great  Britain,  and  inaiiitaiii  the  bal- 
lance  of  power.  How  dearly  oiio;ht  the  Anu'rican  peo- 
ple to  prize  their  liberties,  for  which  such  bloody  contri- 
bution was  laid  on  the  human  race!  Ima  lination  glan- 
ces with  terror  on  that  dismal  war  whose  spread  was 
over  half  the  solid  and  half  the  watery  globe.  Its  de- 
vouring fires  burned  from  the  dark  wilds  of  North  Amer- 
ica to  the  distant  isles  of  India;  and  the  blood  of  itft 
victims  was  mingled  with  the  brine  of  every  ocean. 
But,  thanks  to  God,  the  conflict  thoui^h  violent  was  but 
short.  And  much  of  the  honour  of  bringing  it  to  a  close 
is  to  be  conceded  to  the  instrumentality  ot  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. 

We  have  seen  that  in    1763,  he  v/as  sent  (of  Heaven 
no  doubt,  for  it  was  an  act  worthy  of  his  all  benevolent 
character,)  a   preacher  of  righteousness,  to  the    proud 
court  of    Britain.     His  luminous   preachings,  through 
the   press,)  on  the  injustice  and   unconstitutionality  of 
the  ministerial   taxing  measures  on  the  colonies,  shed 
such    light,   that   thousands  of  honest  Englishmen  set 
their  faces  against  them,  and   also  against  the  war  to 
which  they  saw  it  was  tending.     These  converts  to  jus- 
tice, these  doves  of  peace,  were  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  defeat  the  warhawks  of  their  bloody  purposes. 
But  when  they  found  that  the  war  into  which  they  had 
plunged   with  such   confidence,  had    not,  instantly,  as 
they  expected,  reduced  the   colonies  to  slavish  submis- 
sion;  but  that,  instead   thereof,  one  half  Europe  in  fa- 
vour of  America,  was  in  arms  against  them  with  a  hor- 
rible destruction  of   live*  and  property  which  they  had 
not  counted   on.  and  of  which  they  saw  no  end,  they 
seriously  deplored  their  folly  in  not  pursuing  the  coun- 
sel of  doctor  Franklin.     The  nation  was  stdl,  however, 
dragged    on  in    war,  plunging    like    a    stalled  animal, 
deeper  and  deeper  in  disaster  and   distress,    untd    the 
capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  came   like  a 
thunder  bolt,  indicting  on  the   war  party  a  death  blow, 
from  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered. 

Doctor  Franklin  received  this  Tnost  welcome  piece  of 
news,  the   surrender  of    lord    Conwallis,  by   express 
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from  America.  He  ha;l  scarcely  read  the  letters  with 
the  tear  of  joy  sweliing  in  his  patriot  eye,  when  Mr. 
Neckar  came  in.  Seeinj»  the  transport  on  his  face,  he 
eay;o  ly  asked  \\\mt  good  news.  "Thank  God,''  replied 
Franklin,  ''the  st^rm  is  pnsf.  The  paratonerres  of 
divine  justice  have  draim  off  the  lightnings  of  Briti^^h 
violence,  and  here,  sir,  is  the  rainbow  of  peace,^^  hoid- 
ino;  up  the  letter.  What  am  I  to  underst'and  by  that, 
replied  Neckar?  Why,  sir,  quoth  Franklin,  my  lord 
Corn  vv  all  is  and  his  aniiy  are  prisoners  of  war  to  gene- 
ral Washington  Doctor  Franklin's  calculation  on  the 
surrender  of  Corn  wall  is  that  the  storm  ivas  past,  was 
very  correct;  for,  although  the  thunders  did  not  imme- 
diately cease,  yet,  after  that  event,  they  hardly  amount- 
ed to  any  thing  beyond  a  harmless  rumbling,  which  pre- 
sently subsided  altogether,  leaving  a  fine  bright  skv  be- 
hind them.  "^ 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  rest  of  the  acts  of  doctor  Franklin  while  he 
resided  in  France,  and  the  many  pleasures  he  enjoyed 
ther<',  as  first,  the  great  pleasure  cf  announcing  the 
French  court,  in  1781,  as  we  have  s.-en,  the  surrender 
of  lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  to  general  V-  ashing- 
ton.  Second,  tne  still  greater  pleasure  of  learning  in 
1782,  that  the  British  ministry  were  strongly  inclined 
to  "A  PEACE  TALK.'*  i  bird,  in  1783,  the  greatest  plea- 
sure of  all,  the  pleasure  of  hurrying  the  tomahawk,  by 
a  general  peace. 

I'hus  after  having  lived  to  see  completely  verified  all 
his  awful  predictions  to  the  blind  and  obstinate  British 
cabinet  about  the  result  of  this  disastrous  war;  with 
losses  indeed,  beyond  his  prediction. — the  loss  of  two 
tliousand  ships! — the  loss  of  one  hundred  thousand 
lives! — the  loss  of  seven  hundred  mUlions  of  dollars  ! 
and  a  loss  still  greater  tha::  all,  the  loss  of  the  immense 
contintnt  of  North  America,  and  the  monoply  of  its 
incaleulabie  produce  and  trade,  shortly  to  fly  oa  wings 
of  canvass  to  all  parts  of  the  globe . 
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Having  lived  to  see  happily  terminated,  the  errand 
strutii;le  lor  American  lib'r^^y,  \vh  ch  even  Knglishnicn 
have  pronounced  "the  last  hope  and  probable  rifnge  of 
mankindy''  and  having  obtained  leave  from  congiess  to 
return,  he  t-ok  a  la>t  fa'ewell  of  his  geneious  Parisan 
friends,  and  eiubarked  for  his  native  countr}'. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  >^eptember,  tlie  ship  made 
the  light-liouse  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay.  On  com- 
ing upon  deck  next  morning,  he  beheld  all  in  full  view 
and  close  a*  hand  the  lovely  shores  of  America,  *  a  fure 
his  fathers  had  dwelt  "  ^\  ho  can  paint  th.e  joj-brii^ht- 
ened  looks  of  our  veteran  patriot,  when  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years  he  beheld  once  m^re  that  beloved  country 
for  whoso  liberties  and  morals  he  had  so  long  contended? 
Formerly,  with  an  aching  heart,  he  had  beheld  her  as  a 
(i'-'SLV  mother  whose  fiime  was  tarnishetl  and  her  liberties 
half  ravished  by  foreign  lords.  But  now  he  greets  her 
as  free  again,  and  treed,  thiough  heaven's  blessing  on 
her  otcn  heroic  virtue  and  valor.  Crowned  thus  with 
tenfold  glory,  he  hails  her  with  transport,  as  the  gratid 
nursery  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  whose  fair  exam- 
ple of  republican  wisdom  and  moderation  is,  probably, 
destined  ot  God  to  recommend  the  blessings  of  tree  go- 
vernment to  ail  mankind. 

The  next  day  in  the  afternoon  i;e  arrived  at  Philadel- 
])hia.  It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  what  he  lelt  in  sail- 
ing along  up  these  lovely  shores,  while  the  heaven  with- 
in diffused  a  double  brightness  and  beauty  ovei' all  the 
fair  and  magnificent  scenes  around.  Neither  is  u  tor 
me  to  delineate  the  numerous  demonstrations  of  public 
joy,  wherewith  the  citizens  of  Pliiladelptiia  wejcoioed 
the  man  whom  they  all  delighted  to  honor.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  was  iande*!  amifst  the  firing  o\  cannon — 
that  he  was  crowded  with  congi-atulatory  addresses — 
that  he  was  invited  to  sumptuous  banquets,  &c.  &lc  &c. 
But  though  it  was  highly  gratifying  to  others  to  see  tran- 
scendent worth  so  duly  noticed,  yet  tohiioseif,  who  had 
bepn  so  long  familiar  with  such  honours,  they  appeared 
but  as  baubles  that  bad  lost  the  i  tinsel. 

But  iheie  were  some  pledges  of  respect  offered  him, 
which  att'orded  a  heartfelt  satisfaction;  i  mean  those 
numbers  of  pressing  invitations  to  accept  ilie  preiriden- 
cies  of  sundry  noble  institutions  for  public  i!,ood»  as 
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I.  A  society  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  best  pol- 
itics for  our  republic 

II.  A  society  lor  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons. 

III.  A  society  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade — the  re- 
lief of  free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage — and  for 
bettering  the  condition  ot  the  poor  blacks. 

"It  was  because,"  said  the  trustees,  "they  well  knew 
he  had  made  it  the  sole  scope  of  his  greatly  useful  life  to 
promote  institutions  for  the  happiness  of  5r,ankind,  that 
they  now  solicited  the  honour  and  benefit  of  his  special 
care  and  guardianship." 

Though  now  almost  worn  out  with  the  toils  of  four- 
score years,  and  ofttimes  grrviously  afflicted  with  his 
old  complaint,  the  gravel,  he  yet  accepted  the  proifered 
appointments  with  great  pleasure,  and  attended  to  the 
duties  of  them  with  all  the  ardours  of  youth.  Thus  af- 
fording one  more  proof, 

"That,  in  the  present  as  in  all  the  past 

O  bAVE  MY  COUNl  UY,  HEAVEN!  was  still  his  last." 

"But  though  the  spirit  was  willing,  the  flesh  was 
weak."  His  strength  was  so  sensibly"  diminished  that 
it  could  scarcely  second  his  mind,  which  seemed  as  un- 
impaired as  ever. 

But  there  was  still  one  more  service  that  his  country 
looked  to  him  for,  before  he  went  to  rest;  1  mean  that 
of  aiding  her  councils  in  the  grand  convention  that  was 
about  to  sit  in  Fhiladel{;hia  for  the  purpose  of  fiaming 
the  present  excellent  constitution.  He  was  called  to 
this  duty  in  1788.  The  speech  which  he  made  in  that 
convention  has  a  high  claim  to  our  notice  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  the  last  sp<^ech  that  Dr.  Franklin  ever  made 
in  public;  but  because  nothing  ever  yet  placed  in  a  fair- 
er light  the  charm  of  modest}'  in  a  great  man;  and  also 
the  force  of  temperance,  exercise  and  chtertulness  which 
could  preserve  the  intell«>ttu;!l  laculiies  in  such  vigour, 
to  the  astonishing  age  ol  eighty-two!! 
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Final  speech  of  doctor  Franklin  in  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion.— George  fVashin^ton,  F resident. 

Mr.  President, 

I  do  not  entirely  approve  this  constitution  at   pre- 
sent; but,  sir,  I  am  not  sure   I  shall   never  a;  pidve   it; 
for  havinji  lived  lono;,  [  have  experienced  niai  j  in-.tai:<.ts 
of  being  obliged  bj  better  inrormation,  to  civ.nge  opin- 
ions which  I  once  thought  right.     It  is,  therefore,  'hit  the 
older  I  grow  the  more  apt  1  am  to  doubt  my  own  Judg- 
i  ment, and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  judgmenr  of  oiht^'s. 
Most    men,  indeed,  as   well    as  most  sects  of  reiiut-   , 
think    themselves  in  possession   of  all  truth,  an-i   i>  ..t 
whenever   others  dilf<T    from    them,  it   is  so   far  err.ir. 
Steele,  a  protestant,  tells  the  pope,  tui'  *  the  otdy  dift"  i- 
ence  between  our  two  churches,  in  their  opinior)   ot    the 
certaitity  of  their  doctrines,  is,  the  Romish  church  is  i;,- 
J^allible,  a.r](\  the  church  of  England  nt^ver  in  the  wrong  *^ 
But  though  many  private  persons  think  almost  a-  hi;ih- 
ly  of  their  own  infiilibilit}',  as  of  that  of  their  sect,  few- 
express  it  so  naturally  as  a  certain  French  lady,  who,  la 
a  little  dispute  with  her  sister,  said,  ''I  d'nPi  know  how 
it  happensj  sister,  but  I  mt^et  with  nobody  bur  inysflfthai 
is  always  in  the  right.^'     [n    these   sentiments,  sir,  f 
agree  to  this  constitution,  with  all  its  faults,  if  they  aie 
such;   because  1  think  a  general  government  nece*!>ary 
for  us,  and  there  is   no   torm  of  government,  but   wi.at 
max  be  a  blessing,  if  well    administered;  and  I  bela-ve 
faitlu^r  that  this  is  \\keiy  to  be  well  administered   for  a 
course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in  despotism,  as  other 
loniis  have  done  before  it,  when  the  p»*ople  shall  become 
so  corrupted,  as  to  need  despotic  goveinment,  being  in- 
capable of  any  other      1  doubt  too,  whether  any  other 
convention  ive  can  obtain,  may  be  able  to  make  a  better 
constitution.     F*ir  when  you  asseiuble  a  number  of  men, 
to  have  the  advantage  of  their  joint  wisdom,  you  a^semble 
with  those  men,  all  the  r  prejudices,  their  passions,  their 
errors  of  opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their  selfish 
views.     From  such   an  assembly,  can  a  perfect  produc- 
tion be  expected.'^     It  therefore,  astonishes   me,  sir,  to 
find  this  SNstem  approaching  so  near  to  perfection  as  it 
does;  and  I  think  it  will  confound  our  enemies,  who  are 
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waitins:  with  confidence,  to  hear  that  our  councils  are 
confounded,  like  those  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  that 
our  states  are  on  the  point  of  separation,  only  to  meet 
hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  eacli  other's  throats. 

Thus  I  consent,  sir,  to  this  constituttcm,  because  I 
expect  no  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is 
^lot  the  best.  The  opinions  \  have  had  of  its  errors,  I  sa- 
crifice to  the  public  good.  I  have  never  whispered  a 
sjMlable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these  walls  they  were 
born,  and  here  they  shall  die.  If  every  one  of  us,  in  re- 
turning to  our  constituents,  were  to  report  the  objections 
he  has  had  to  it.  and  endeavour  to  gain  partisans  in  sup- 
port of  them,  we  might  prevent  its  being  generally  re- 
ceived, and  thereby  lose  all  the  great  advantages  result- 
ing naturally  in  our  favour  among  foreign  nations,  as 
well  as  among  ourselves,  {rom  our  real  or  apparent  un- 
animity. •  Much  of  the  efficiency  of  any  government,  in 
procuring  and  securing  happiness  to  the  people,  depends 
on  the  general  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  that  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  its  go- 
vernors. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  for  our  own  sakes^  as  a  part  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  we  shall 
act  heartily  and  unanimously,  in  recommending  thi-^  con- 
stitution, wherever  our  influence  may  extend,  and  turn 
our  future  t!u)iights  and  endeavours  to  the  means  of  hav- 
ing it  well  administered. 

On  the  whole,  sir,  1  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish> 
that  every  member  of  the  convention,  who  may  still  have 
objections,  would  with  me  on  this  occasion,  doubt  a  little 
of  tiis  own  iiifallibility,  and  making  manifest  oar  unaai- 
■niity.  put  his  name  to  this  instrument. 
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•When  ranting  ix)und  in  pleasures  ricig'. 

Rtligion  may  be  blinded, 

Or  ifshep:ive  a  i-andom  string, 

'Tis  oft  but  little:  miuded. 

''But  wlien  on  life  we're  tempest  dilv'i;. 

A  consci:'Tice  bat  a  canker, 
A  correspondence  fi\'d  with  in.'av'n. 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor." 

THE  time  is  now  at  hand  that  Franklin  nui^t  die. 
\\  hen  that  time  approiiches;  or  when  only  the  ciiilling 
thought  of  it  strikes  the  heart,  how  happy  is  he  who 
in  looking  on  the  withered  face  or  snowy  locks  of  a 
dear  friend,  can  enjoy  the  exuitins  hope  that  he  is  pre- 
pared for  the  awful  change.  This  lead  us  to  speak  of 
doctor  Franklin  on  a  much  higher  subject  than  has  yet 
en:4;a!j;ed  our  attention.     I  mean  his  religion. 

I  have  met  with  nothing  in  the  life  of  any  great  uvmi 
in  our  country  about  which  there  \)ii?>  been  such  univer- 
sal inquiry,  as  about  the  Remgion  of  Dr.  Fr  vnklix. 

Some,  who  in  despite  of  Christ  and  all  his  apostles, 
will  ''judge  ihfiir  brother y^  aiul  judge  him  too  by  the 
lettef  which  killeth,  will  not  allow  that  Dr.  Franklin 
had  any  religion  at  all,  because,  forsooth,  he  did  not 
believe  and  ''confess  Christ  before  meu/^  in  the  manner 
they  did.  But  others,  construing  the  Gospel,  as  Christ 
himself  commands,  by  '*ihe  spirit;'*  which  teaches  that, 
"with  the  heart  niari  belifveth  unto  salvation^  thruugk 
love  a7id  f^cod  ivorks;'^  and  that  the  right  way  oi  "con- 
fessing Christ  before  rnen'^  is  by  a  good  life. — These 
gentlemen  tell  us  that  Dr.  Franklin  not  only  had  reli- 
gion, but  had  it  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Most  people  seem  inclined  to  judge  of  Dr.  Franklin 
by  these  latter  commentators,  and  wind  up  with  the 
words  of  our  great  moral  poet. 

"For  modes  of  f.'.llh  let  graceless  r.eaiots  %ht; 
His  can't  bti  wrong,  v,  hose  Life  is  in  the  right."' 
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For  my  part,  after  all  that  I  have  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal,  I  do  not  know  that 
1  have  met  with  anj  thing  that  expresses  my  opinion  of 
Dr.  Franklin's  relii^ion  more  happily  than  the  following 
laconic  remark  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  sena- 
tors, I  mean  the  honourable  Uufus  King.  Knowing  that 
this  gentlemaii  was  a  con^patriot  of  Dr  Franklin  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  ano  also  sat  by  his  side,  a  member 
of  the  grand  Convention  in  1788,  1  took  the  greater 
pleasure  in  asking  hi^  opinion  of  that  gieat  man  in  re- 
sp  ct  of  his  RELIGION  -'Whv,  sir,"  repled  he,  *'iiiy 
Opinion  of  doctor  Franklin  has  always  been,  that,  al- 
tht.ugk  he  Was  not  perhaps,  quite  so  orthodox  in  some  of 
his  u  tions  he  was  very  much  a  Christian  in  his  prac- 
fice.  Nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  wond'red  at,"  continued 
this  able  critic,  "that  a  man  of  doctor  Franklin's  extra- 
ordinary sagacity,  born  and  brought  up  under  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  should  have  i.nbibcd  its  spirit,  and  got 
^lis  whole  soul  enri'hed.  and  as  it  were  interlarded, 
Vy'ith  its  benevolent  aff*Jctions." 

And  I  have  since  found  from  conversation  with  many 
of  our  most  enlightened  and  evangelical  divines,  that 
'hey  all  agree,  with  Mr  Kmg,  that  doctor  Franklin':S 
extraordinary  bHnevo  ence  an-  useful  life  were  imbibed, 
even  unconscioiislD  from  the  Gospel.  For  whence  but 
from  the  luminous  and  sublime  doctrines  of  that  bless- 
ed book  could  he  have  gained  such  pure  and  w(>rthy 
itieas  of  God — his  Glorious  unity,  and  most  adora- 
ble benevolence:  always,  himself,  loving  and  doing 
'i-ood  to  his  creatures;  and  constantly  seeking  such  to 
worship  him.^  W  hence,  we  ask,  could  he  have  got  all 
ihese  exa  ted  truths — truths,  so  honourable  to  the 
X)e;ty — so  consolatory  to  man — so  auxiliary  of  human 
virtue  and  happiness — whence  could  he  have  got  them, 
^ut  from  the  light  of  the  Gospel?  Certainly,  you  will 
not  say  that  he  might  have  got  them  from  the  ight  of 
mature.  For,  look  around  you  among  all  the  mighty 
nations  of  antieiuity,  JiOok  among  the  Egyptians — the 
Greeks— the  Romans,  equal  to  him?  Two  thousand 
years  have  rolled  between  them  and  us,  and  yet  the 
iinmorlal  monuments  of  their  arts — their  poetry—their 
painting — their  statuary — their  architecture — ^their  elo- 
quence*    All  triumphant  over  the  wreck  of  time,  have 
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corae  down  to  our  days,  boldly  challeno;i'ng  the  pride  of 
modern  genius  to  produce  their  parallels.  Evidently 
then,  they  had  among  them  prodigies  of  mind  equal 
to  our  Franklin.  And  yet  how  has  it  yet  come  to  pass, 
that,  with  all  their  astonishing  talents,  and  the  light  ot" 
nature  besides,  they  were  so  stupidly  bliud  and  igno- 
rant of  God,  while  he  entertained  such  exalted  ideas 
of  him?  That  while  they,  like  the  modern  idolaters  of 
Juggernaut,  were  disgracing  human  reason  by  worship- 
ping not  only  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things, 
but  even  thieves,  murderers,  &c.  dtijied,  doctor  Frank- 
lin was  elevating  his  devotions  to  the  one  all  perfect 
God,  MOST  GLORIOUS  IN  ALL  MORAL  EX- . 
CELLENX'E. 

And  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  while  thej/,  imitat- 
ing their  bloody  idols,  could  take  pleasure  in  sacrifcing 
their  prisoners  of  war!  beholding  murderous  fights  of 
gladiators!  and  even  giving  up  their  own  children  to  be 
burnt  alive!  Franklin,  by  imitating  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  God,  attained  to  all  that  gentle  wisdom  and  af- 
fectionate goodness  that  we  fancy  when  we  think  of  aa 
angel.''  To  what,  I  ask,  can  we  ascribe  all  this,  but  to 
the  very  rational  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  King,  viz.  his 
having  been  born  and  brought  up  in  a  land  of  Gospel 
light  and  love?  Indeed,  who  can  read  the  life  of  doc- 
tor Franklin,  attentively,  without  tracing  in  it,  through- 
out, that  true  Christian  charity  which  bound  him,  as  by 
the  heart  strings,  to  his  fellow  men — on  every  occasioa 
going  out  of  self  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  *'Rejoic- 
ing  with  them,  when  they  acted  wisely  a:id  attained  to 
honour." — "Weeping  with  them  when  tiiey  acted  fool- 
ishly and  came  to  shame."  Never  meeting  with  any 
good  fortune,  through  wise  doings  of  his  own,  but  he 
made  it  known  to  them  for  their  encouragement  in  simi- 
lar doings — never  falling  into  misfortunes,  by  his  own  | 
folly,  but  he  was  sure  to  publish  that  too,  to  deter  others 
from  falling  into  the  like  sufferings. 

Now  what  was  it  but  thisa;niable  oneness  cf  heart, 
with  his  fellow  men;  this  siveet  Christian  sensibiliti/  to 
their  interests  an<l  consequent  generous  delight  in 
doing  them  good,  that  filled  his  life  with  such  noble 
charities.  "Where  love  is,"  said  the  great  ^Villia!Tl 
Pean,  **th€re  is  no  labour;  or  if  there  be,  the  labour  is 
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sit'fef."  And  what  was  it  but  this,  that  bore  him  up  so 
bravely  under  his  many  toils  and  hardships  for  his 
selfish  brother  James? 

What  made  him  so  liberal  of  his  money  and  services 
to  the  baseColIins  and  Ralph? 

What  made  him  so  patient  and  forgiving  of  the  inju- 
ries done  him  by  the  worthless  Keimerand  Keith? 

What  made  him  so  importunate  with  his  youns:  ac- 
quaintance in  London,  to  divert  them  from  their  brutal- 
izing and  fatal  intemperance? 

What  set  him  so  vehemently  against  pride  and  extra- 
vagance, which  which  besides  starving  all  justice  and 
hospitality  amcn^j  neighbours,  tend  to  make  them  de- 
mons of  fraud  anil  cruelty  to  one  another? 

What  made  him,  through  life,  such  a  powerful  orator 
for  industry,  frugality,  and  honesty,  which  multiplied 
riches  and  reciprocal  esteem  and  usefulness  among 
men,  and  would  make  them  all  loving  and  happy  as  bro- 
thers? 

In  short,  all  those  labours  which  doctor  Franklin  took 
under  the  sun — labours  so  various  and  unending,  for 
public  and  private  goiKl,  such  as  his  fire  engines;  his 
]i2;htning  rods;  his  public  libraries;  his  free  schools;, 
his  hospitals;  his  legacies  for  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing and  helping  hurKlreds  of  indigent  young  mechanics 
with  money  to  carry  on  their  trades  after  his  death — 
whence  originated  all  this  but  from  that  love  which  is 
stronger  than  death,  subdued  all  obstacles,  and  over- 
leaped the  narrow  limits  of  this  mortal  life? 

Vv  hat  but  ths  ingenuity  of  love,  eager  to  swell  the 
widoio^s  mite  of  ctarity  into  the  rich  man's  talent 
could  have  suggested  the  following  curious  method  of 
making  a  little  do  a  great  deal  of  good? 

'^Received  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  ten  guineas,  which 
[  hereby  promise,  soon  as  1  get  out  of  my  present  em- 
barrassments, to  lend  to  some  other  honest  and  indus- 
trious man,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  he  giving  his  obliga- 
tion to  act  in  the  same  way  by  the  next  needy  honest 
man;  so  that  by  thus  going  around  it  may  in  time 
though  a  small  sum,  do  much  good,  unless  stopped  by  a 
thief. 

JAMES  HOPEWELL/' 
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What  but  the  noble  spirit  of  that  reli<i;ion  whose  sole 
aim  is  io  '^overcome  evil  with  good^*  could  have  dicta- 
ted the  followins;  instructions  to  Paul  Jones,  and  his 
S(]uadron,  who  after  scouring  the  British  channel,  was 
about  to  make  a  descent  on  their  coasts. 

"As  many  of  your  officers  and  people  have  lately 
escaped  from  English  prisons,  you  are  to  be  particu' 
larly  attenUve  to  their  conduct  towards  the  prisoners 
you  take,  lest  resentment  of  the  more  than  barbarous 
usage  which  they  have  received  from  the  English, 
should  occasion  a  retaliation,  and  an  imitation  of  what 
ought  rather  to  be  detested  and  avoided  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  the  honour  of  our  country. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

To  Commodore  P.  Jones, 
April  28,  ir?9." 

What  but  the  spirit  of  that  benevolent  religion  which 
is  the  firm  patroness  of  all  discoveries  for  human  bene- 
fit, could  have  dictated  the  ensuing  letter  "to  the  com- 
manders of  American  ships  of  war,"  in  favour  of  captain 
Cook. 

"Gentlemen, 

'*A  ship  having  been  fitted  out  from  England,  before 
the  commencement  of  this  war,  to  make  discoveries  of 
new  countries  in  unknown  seas,  under  the  conduct  of 
that  celebrated  navigator,  captain  Cook — an  under- 
taking; truly  laudable  in  itself,  as  the  increase  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  facilitates  the  communication  be- 
tween distant  nations,  and  the  exchange  of  useful  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  arts, 
whereby  the  common  enjoyments  of  human  life  are  mul- 
tiplied and  augmented,  and  science  of  other  kind*  in- 
creased, to  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general. 

"This  is,  therefore,  most  earnestly  to  recommend  to 
every  one  of  you,  that  in  case  the  said  ship,  which  is 
now  expected  to  be  soon  in  the  European  seas,  on  her 
return,  should  happen  to  fall  into  your  hands,  you  would 
not  consid'^r  her  as  an  enemy,  but  that  you  treat  the 
said  captam  Cook  and  his  people  with  all  civility  and 
kindaess,  affording  them,  as  common  friends  to  man- 
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kind,  all  the  assistance  in  your  power,  which  they  may 
happen  to  stand  in  need  of. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ^c. 

B.  FRANKLIN, 

Minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
to  the  court  of  France. 

Fassy,  near  Parh,  March  10,  1779." 

The  truly  christian  spirit  of  doctor  Franklin,  which 
dictated  this  passport  for  captain  Cook,  was  so  highly 
approved  by  the  British  jroverninent,  that  when  Cook's 
voyages  in  three  splendid  quarto  volurres  were  printed, 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  sent  doctor  Franklin  a  copy 
accompanied  with  the  elegant  plates,  and  also  a  gold 
medal  of  that  illustrious  navigator,  with  a  polite  letter 
from  lord  Howe,  infoiming  him  that  this  compliment  was 
made  to  doctor  Franklin  with  the  king^s  eorpress  np- 
p'obation. 

What  but  the  religion  that  brings  life  and  immortality 
to  light  "could  have  sprung  those  high  hopes  and  rich 
consolations,"  which  shine  in  the  following  letter  from 
doctor  Franklin  to  his  niece,  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
his  favourite  brother  John  Franklin. 

'♦Dear  Niece, 

"1  condole  with  you.  We  have  lost  a  most  dear*^ 
and  valuable  relation.  But  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
these  mortal  bodies  be  laid  aside,  when  the  soul  is  to 
enter  into  real  life.  This  is  rather  an  embryo  state — a 
preparation  for  living.  A  man  is  not  completely  born 
until  he  be  dead.  Why  then  should  we  grieve  that  a 
new  child  is  born  among  the  immortals — a  new  member 
added  to  their  society?  We  are  spirits.  That  bodies 
should  be  lent  us,  while  they  can  atFord  us  pleasure, 
assist  us  in  acquiring  knowledge,  or  doing  good  to  our 
fellow  creatureSj  is  a  kind  and  benevolent  act  of  God. 
v\  hen  they  become  unfit  tor  these  purposes,  and  atFord 
us  pain  instead  of  pleasure,  and  answer  none  of  the  in- 
tentions for  which  they  were  given,  it  is  equally  kind 
and  benevolent  that  a  way  is  provided  by  which  we  may 
get  rid  of  them.     Death  is  that  way.     We  ourselves  in 
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sortie  cases,  prudently  choose  a  partial  death.  A  mang- 
led painful  limb  which  cannot  be  restored  we  willingly 
cut  off.  He  who  plucks  out  a  tooth  parts  with  it  freely, 
since  the  pain  goes  with  it;  and  he  who  quits  the  whole 
body,  parts  at  once  with  all  pains,  and  possibilities  of 
pains,  it  was  capable  of  making  him  suffer. 

"Our  friend  and  we  were  invited  abroad  on  a  grand 
party  of  pleasure,  which  is  to  last  f(tr  ever.  His  chair 
was  ready  first,  and  he  is  gone  before  us.  We  could 
not  all  conveniently  start  together;  and  why  should  you 
and  I  be  grieved  at  this,  since  we  are  soon  to  follow,  and 
know  where  to  find  him? 

B.  FRANKLIN." 


What  but  that  religion  which  teaches  <*the  price  of 
truth,"  could  hare  made  him  so  penitent  for  having 
aait!  any  thing,  in  his  youthful  days  against  revelation? 
And  while  the  popular  infidels  of  Europe,  the  Voltaires 
and  Humes,  and  Rolingbrokes  were  so  fond  of  filling  the 
world  with  their  books  against  Christ,  that  they  might, 
as  one  of  them  said,  ^*crush  the  wrwtch,^^  what  but  a 
hearty  esteem  of  him  could  have  led  Franklin  to  write 
the  following  pious  reproof  of  a  gentleman,  who  having 
written  a  pamphlet  against  Christianity,  sent  it  to  him 
Fequesting  his  opinion  of  it. 

DR.  FRANKLIN'S  ANSWER. 

"Sir, 

"I  have  read  your  manuscript  with  some  attention. 
By  the  argument  it  contains  against  a  particular  provi- 
dence, though  you  allow  a  general  providence,  you  strike 
at  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  For,  without  the  be- 
lief of  a  providence^  that  takes  cognizance  of,  guards, 
and  guides,  and  may  favour  particular  persons,  there  is 
no  motive  to  worsh:p  a  DEITY,  to  fear  his  displeasure, 
or  to  pray  for  his  protection.  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  your  principles,  though  you  seem  to  desire 
it.  At  present  I  shall  only  give  you  my  opinion,  that 
though  your  reasonings  are  subtile,  and  may  prevail 
with  some  readers,  you  will  not  succeed  so  as  to  change 
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the  general  sentiments  of  mankind  on  that  subject;  and 
the  consequence  of  printing  this  piece  will  be,  a  great 
deal  of  odium  drawn  upon  yourself,  mischief  to  you, 
and  no  benefit  to  others.  He  that  spits  against  the 
wind,  spits  in  his  own  face.  But  were  you  to  succeed, 
do  jou  imagine  any  good  would  be  done  by  it?  You 
3'ourself  may  find  it  easy  to  live  a  virtuous  life,  without 
the  assistance  afforded  by  religion;  you  having  a  clear 
perception  of  tlie  disadvantages  of  vice,  and  possessing 
a  strength  of  resolution  sufiicient  to  enable  you  to  re- 
sist common  temptations.  But  think  how  great  a  por- 
tion of  mankind  consists  of  weak  and  ignorant  men 
and  w'omen,  and  of  inexperienced  incoiisiderate  youtli 
of  both  sexes,  who  have  need  of  the  motives  of  religion 
to  restrain  them  from  vice,  to  support  their  virtue,  and 
retain  them  in  the  practice  of  it  till  it  becomes  habitual, 
which  is  the  great  points  of  its  security.  And,  perhaps, 
you  are  indebt  (I  to  her  original,  t!iat  is,  to  your  religi- 
ous education,  for  the  habits  of  virtue  upon  which  you 
now  justly  value  yourself.  You  m'iiht  easily  display 
your  excellent  talents  of  reasoning  upon  a  less  hazard- 
ous objects,  and  thereby  obtain  a  ratik  with  our  mo-it  dis- 
tif-^uished  auth«  r?.  For  am'/ng  us  it  is  not  necessary, 
as  among  the  Hottentots  that  a  youth,  to  be  raided  into 
the  company  of  men, should  prove  his  manhood  by  ueat- 
ing  his  mother  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  at- 
tempt unchaining  the  tiger,  but  to  burn  this  piece  be- 
fore it  is  seen  by  any  other  person— whereby  you  will 
save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  mortification  from  the  ene- 
mies it  may  raise  against  you,  and,  perhaps,  a  good  deal 
of  regret  and  repentance,  if  men  are  so  wicked  with 
religion,  what  would  they  be  ivithout  it?  i  intend  this 
letter  itself  as  a  proof  of  my  friendship,  and  therefore 
add  no  professions  to  it,  but  subscribe  myself  simply 
yours. 

B.  FRA?sKLIN." 

For  the  following  I  owe  many  thanks  to  the  honoura- 
ble jSlr  Rufus  King. 

After  having  answered  my  question  on  that  subject, 
as  before  stated,  viz.  that  he  considered  Dr.  Franklin 
"very  much  a  christian  in  fractice,''  he  added  with  a 
fitie  smile.,  as  if  happy  that  he  possessed  an  anecdote  so 
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honourable  to  the  reli'^ious  character  of  his  illustrious 
friend,  and  the  friend  of  mankind — "now,  sir,  P II  tell 
you  an  anecdotp  of  Dr.  Franklin.**  The  Convention 
of  '88,  of  which  Di.  Franklin  and  myself  were  nienv- 
bers,  had  been  enii;a2;ed  several  weeks  in  framio-;  the 
present  Constitution,  and  had  done  nothinji.  Doiior 
Franklin  came  in  ori<^  luornin^,  and  rising  in  his  plare, 
called  the  attention  of  tiie  house. — "We  have  been  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  (George  U  ashin^ton  was  in  the 
chair,)  "a  long  time,  tryitiu;  lo  act  on  this  injp  irtant  sub- 
ject, and  have  done  nothiii;;^;;  and  in  place  of  a  sp^-edy 
and  successful  close  of  dur  business,  we  see  nothing  but 
dark  clouds  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment  gathering 
before  us.  It  is  high  time  for  us,  Jlr  Sijeaker,  to  call 
in  the  direction  of  a  wisdom  above  our  own. — (  The 
*. countenance  of  Washington  caught  a  brightness  at  these 
words,  as  he  leaned  forward  in  deepest  gaze  on  Doctor 
Franklin.")  Yes,  sir,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  call  ni  the 
direction  of  a  wisdom  above  our  own.  Our  father.^  i)e- 
fore  us,  the  wise  and  good  men  of  ancient  times,  acted 
in  this  way.  Aware  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  that 
attetid  all  human  enterpnze,  they  never  engaged  in  any 
thing  of  importance  without  having  implored  the  guid- 
ance and  Diessing  of  heaven.  The  Scriptures  are  lull 
of  encourageinents  to  such  practice.  Fhey  every  v.here 
assert  vl ijuvticular  providence  over  all  his  works.  They 
assure  us  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  ail  num- 
bered; and  that  not  even  a  sparrow  but  is  continuaiiy 
under  the  eye  of  his  parental  care  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  ihe  language  of  the  gospel,  which  I  most  impUcitty  be- 
lieve; and  wnich  promises  the  guidance  of  divine  wis- 
dom to  all  who  ask  it.  We  have  not  asked  it;  and 
that  may  be  the  reason  why  we  have  bf;en  so  long  m  tiie 
dark.  1  therefore  move,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  il  be  made 
a  rule  to  open  the  business  of  this  house,  c\Qiy  morning.. 
with  prayer,^' 
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The  following  also  will   shew   doctor  Franklin's  firm 
belief  in    that   very   precious   article   of  the  religion  of 

Christ — A  PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE. 
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To  William  Stkahan,  Esq.  London. 

France,  ^August  \9th,  1784, 

Dear  Old  Frifnd, 

You  "fairly  acknowledge  that  the  late  war  terminat- 
ed quite  contrary  to  your  expectation."     Your  expecta- 
tion was  ill  founded;  for  you  would  not  believe  your 
old  friend,  who  told  you  repeatedly,  that,  by  those  mea- 
sures, Elngland    would  lose    her  colonies,  as  Epictetus 
warned  in  vain  his  master,  that  he  would  break  his  leg. 
You  believed  rather  the  tales  you  heard  of  our  poltroon- 
ery, and  impotence  of  body  and  mind.     Uon't  you  re- 
member the  story  you  told  me  of  the  Scotch  sergeant, 
who  met  with  a  party  of  forty  American  soldiers,  and, 
thcu-h  alone,  disarmed  them  all,  and  brought  them  m 
piisoliers!     A  story  almost  as  improbable  as  that  ot  the 
Irishman.who  pretended  to  have  alone  taken  and  brought 
in  five  of  the  enemy,  by  surrouding  them.     And  yet, 
my  friend,  sensible  and  judicious  as  you  are,  but  partak- 
ing of  the  getieral  infatuation,  you  seem   tu  believe  it 
The  word  creneral  puts  me  m  mind  of  a  s»;eneral,  your 
o-eneral  Clark,  who  had  the  folly  to  say,  in  my  heaimg, 
at  sir  John  Pringle's,  that,  with  a  thou«,and  British  gren- 
adiers, he  would  undertake  to  go  from  one  end  of  Ame- 
rica to  the  other,  and  geld  all  the  males.     It  is  plam,  he 
took  us  for  a  species  ol    animids  very  little  supermr  to 
brutes.      The  parliament,  too,  believed    the  stories  ot 
■another  foolish  general,  I  forget  his  name,  that  the  Yan- 
kees never  jelt  bold.     Yankee  was  understood  to  be  a 
sort  ol   Yahoo,  and  the  pat  li.  ment  did  not  think  the  pe- 
titions  of  such  creatures  were  fit  to  be  received  and 
read  in  so  wise  an   assembly.      What  was   the  conse- 
quence of  this  monstrous  pride   and    insolence.    You 
first    -ent  small  armies  to  subdue  u>,  believing  thein 
moie  than  sulticient,  but  soon  found  yourselves  obliged 
to  send  greater;  these,  whenever  they  ventured  out  ot 
si^dit  of  their  ships,  were  ei*^her  obliged   to  scamper,  or 
vv?re  beaten  aad  taken  prisoners.     An  American  plan- 
ter,   who  had   never  seen    Europe,  was    chosen  by  us 
to  command  our  troops,  and  continued  during  the  whole 
war.      Ihis   man  sent  home  to  you,   one   alter  another, 
five  of  your  best   generals  bafiled,  their  heads  bare  ot 
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laurels,  disgraced  even  in  the  opinion  of  their  employ- 
ers. Your  contempt  of  our  understandings,  in  compa- 
rison with  your  own  appeared  to  be  not  much  better  | 
founded  than  that  of  our  courage,  if  we  may  judge  by  | 
this  circumstance,  that  in  whatever  court  of  Europe  a  i 
Yankee  negociator  appeared,  the  wise  British  minister  ^ 
was  routed, — put  in  a  passion, — picked  a  nuarrel  with 
your  friends, — and  was  sent  home  with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 
But  after  all,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  imap^ine  that  I  am 
vain  enough  to  ascribe  our  succefis  to  ani,  superiority  in 
any  of  those  points,  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  springs  and  levevs  of  our  machine,  not  to  see  that 
our  humanmeans  were  unequal  to  our  undertaking, and 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
the  consequent  interposition  of  Providence,  in  which 
ive  had  faith,  we  must  have  been  ruined.  If  I  had  ever 
before  been  an  Atheist^  1  should  now  have  been  convinc- 
ed of  the  being  and  government  of  a  Deity!  It  is  HE, 
who  ''abases  the  proud,  and  exalts  the  humble*'^''  Miy 
we  never  forget  his  goodness  to  us,  and  may  our  future 
conduct  manifest  our  gratitude! 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

Now,  can  any  honest  man,  after  this,  entertain  a 
doubt  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  indeed,  "in  practice  very 
much  a  christian." 

I  am  aware  that  some  good  men  have  been  offended 
and  I  may  add,  grieved  too,  that  Dr.  Franklin  should 
ever  have  spoken  slightingly  of  faith,  &c.  But 
these  gentlemen  may  rest  assured,  that  Doctor  Frank- 
lin did  this  only  to  keep  people  iVom  laying  such  stress 
on  faith,  &c.  as  to  neglect  wliat  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant, even  Love  and  Good  Works.  And  in  this 
grand  view,  do  not  the  holy  apostles,  and  even  Christ 
himself  treat  these  things  in  the  same  wav?  Every 
where  speaking  of  'faith,  and  baptism,  and  long  pray- 
ers,'  when  attempted  to  be  put  in  place  of  love  and 
good  works,  as  mere  "beggarly  elements,"  and  even 
''damning  hypocrisies.'^  However,  let  honest  men 
read  the  following  letter  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin himself.  While  it  serves  to  remove  their  doubts  and 
prejudices,  it  may  go  to  prove  that  if  he  had  errors  in 

religion,  they  were  not  the  errors  of  the  heart;  nor  likely 

mo 
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to  do  any  harm  in  the  world,  but  contrariwise,  to  make 
us  all  much  better  christians,  and  happier  men,  than  we 
are. 

The  letter  is  in  answer  to  one  from  an  illustrious  fo- 
reigner; who,  on  a  trip  to  Philadelphia,  made  Dr.  Frank- 
lin a  visit.  The  doctor,  for  some  malady,  advised  him 
to  try  electricity;  and  actually  gave  him  several  shocks. 
He  had  not  long  been  gone,  before  he  wrote  Dr.  Frank- 
lin a  most  flattering  account  of  the  effects  of  his  electri- 
city— begged  him  to  be  assured  he  should  never  forget 
-such  KINDNESS — and  concluded  with  praying  that  they 
might  both  have  grace  to  live  a  life  of  Faith,  that  if 
they  were  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world,  they  might 
at  last  meet  in  heaven. 

DR.  FRANKLIN'S  ANSWER. 

Philadelphia,  June  6,  1753. 

Sir, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  and 
am  glad  that  you  increase  in  strength;  I  hope  you  will 
continue  mending  till  you  recover  your  former  health. 

As  to  the  kindness  you  mention,  the  only  thanks  I 
desire  is,  that  you  would  always  be  equally  ready  to 
serve  any  other  person  that  may  need  your  assistance, 
and  so  let  good  otfices  go  round,  for  mankind*  are  all 
of  a  family. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  employed  in  serving 
others,  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as  conferring  favours, 
but  as  paying  debts.  In  my  travels,  and  since  my  set- 
tlement, I  have  received  much  kindness  from  men,  to 
whom  I  shall  never  have  any  opportunity  of  making  the 
least  direct  return — and  numberless  mercies  from  God, 
who  is  infinitely  above  being  benefited  by  our  services. 
The  kindness  from  men,  I  can,  therefore,  only  return  on 
their  fellow  men,  and  I  can  only  show  my  gratitude  for 
;hose  mei'cies  from  God,  by  a  readiness  to  help  his  other 
children,  and  my  brethren.  For  I  do  not  think  that 
thanks  and  compliments,  though  repeated  weekly,  can 
discharge  our  real  obligations  to  each  other,  and  much 
less  those  to  our  Creator.  Vou  will  see  in  this  my  no- 
tion of  good  works;  that  I  am  far  from  expecting,  as 
you  suppose,  to  me,rit  heaven  by  them.     By  heaven,  we 
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understand  a  state  of  happiness;  infinite  in  degree,  and 
eternal  in  duration.  1  can  do  nothing  to  deserve  such 
REWARDS.  He  that,  for  giving  a  draught  of  water  to  a 
thirsty  person,  should  expect  to  be  paid  with  a  good 
plantation,  would  be  modest  in  his  demands,  compared 
with  those  who  think  they  deserve  heaven  for  the  little 
good  they  do  on  earth.  Even  the  mixed  imperfect 
pleasures  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  are  rather  from  God'§ 
goodness,  than  our  merit;  how  much  more  such  happi- 
ness as  heaven  For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to 
think  I  deserve  it,  the  folly  to  expect  it,  nor  the  ambi- 
tion to  desire  it;  but  content  myself  in  submitting  to  the 
will  and  disposal  of  that  God  who  made  me— who  ha? 
hitherto  preserved  and  blessed  me — and  in  whose  fa- 
therly GOODNESS  I  may  well  confide,  that  he  will  never 
make  me  miserable — and  that  even  the  afHictions  I  may 
at  any  time  suffer  shall  tend  to  my  benefit. 

The  faith  you  mention  has,  doubtless,  its  use  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  it  diminished.  But  I 
wish  it  were  more  productive  of  good  works  than  I  have 
generally  seen  it,  I  mean  real  good  works;  works  of 
kindness,  charity,  mercy,  and  public  spirit;  not  holiday 
keeping,  sermon  reading  or  hearing,  performing  church 
ceremonies,  or  making  long  prayers,  filled  with  flatteries 
and  compliments,  despised  even  by  v.ise  men,  aiid  much 
less  capable  of  pleasing  the  Deity.  The  worship  of  God 
is  a  duty;  the  hearing  and  reading  of  sermons  may  be 
useful;  but  if  men  rest  in  hearing  and  prayiiig,  as  too 
many  do,  it  is  as  if  a  tree  should  value  itself  on  being 
watered  and  putting  fortii  leaves,  though  it  never  pro- 
duced any  fruit.  Your  great  master  thought  much  less 
of  these  outward  appearances  and  professions  than  many 
of  his  modern  disciples.  He  preferred  the  doers  of  the 
word  to  the  mere  hearers;  the  son  that  seemingly  refus- 
ed to  obey  his  father,  and  yet  performed  his  commands, 
to  him  that  professed  his  readiness,  but  neglected  the 
work;  the  heretical  but  charitable  Samaritan,  to  the  un- 
charitable though  orthodox  priest  and  sanctified  Levite; 
and  those  \v!io  gave  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirs- 
-,  ty,  raiment  to  the  naked,  entertainment  to  the  stranger, 
and  relief  to  the  sick,  though  they  never  heard  of  his  name, 
he  dec)ares  they  shall  in  the  last  day  be  accepted,  when 
those  who  cry  Lord,  Lord,  who  value  themselves  on 
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fheir  faith,  though  great  enough  to  perform  miracles,  but- 
have  neglected  good  works,  shall  be  rejected.  He  pro- 
fessed he  came  ''not  to  call  the  righteous  hut  sinners  to 
repentance^  which  implied  his  modest  opinion,  that 
there  were  some  in  his  time  so  goody  that  they  needed 
not  to  hear  even  him  for  improvement;  but  now-a-days, 
we  have  scarce  a  little  parson  that  does  not  think  it  the 
duty  of  every  man  within  his  reach,  to  think  exactly  as 
he  does,  and  that  all  dissenters  offend  God.  I  wish  to 
such  more  humility,  and  to  you  health  and   happinesSj- 


bdng 


Your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


What  but  the  spirit  of  immortal  love,  which,  not  con- 
tent with  doing  much  good  in  /ife,  fondly  looks  beyond, 
and  feasts  on  the  happiness  that  others  are  to  derive 
from  us  long  after  we  nave  ^ased  to  live  on  earth;  what, 
I  aak,  but  that  love  could  ha^e  dictated 

DR.  FRANKLIN'S  WILL. 

'^Whenthou  makest  a  feast,  call  not  thy  rich  neigti- 
hours:  lest  they  also  bid  thee  agaitii  and  a  recompense  be 
made  thee. 

*'But  when  thou  niakef^t  a  feast,  call  the  poor;  and 
thou  shalt  be  blessed.  For  they  cannot  recompense  thee, 
for  thou  shall  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just.  Luke,  c.  14. 

Sentiments  divinely  sublime!  Who,  without  emo- 
tions indescribable,  can  read  them!  And  yet  if  they 
were  lost  from  the  Bible,  they  might  be  found  again  in 
the  Will  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

W  hile  many  others  **rise  early,  and  late  take  rest, 
and  eat  the  bread  of  labour  and  care,"*  that  they  may 
"'die  rich^^ — leaving  their  massy  treasures,  some  scanty 
legacies  excepted,  to  corrupt  a  few  proud  relatives,  doc- 
tor Franklin  acted  as  tliough  the  above  text,  the  true  sub- 
lime of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  was  before  him. 

After  having  bequeathed  his  books,  a  most  voluminous 
and  valuable  collection,  partly  to  his  family,  and  partly 
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to  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  philosophical  societies; 
and  alter  having  divided  a  handsome  competence 
among  his  children  and  grand  children;  he  goes  on  as 
follows: 

"I.  Having  owed  my  firf>t  instructions  in  literature 
to  the  free  grammar  scfiools  i:i  Boston,  I  give  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  to  the  Iree  schools  in  that  town, 
to  be  laid  out  in  silver  medals  as  honorary  rewards  for 
the  encouragement  of  scholarship  in  tdose  schools. 

"II.  Ail  the  debts  to  my  post-office  establishment, 
which  I  held  many  years,  I  leave  to  the  Piiiladeiphia 
hospital. 

"III.  Having  always  been  of  opinion,  that  in  demo- 
cratical  governments,  there  ouglit  to  be  no  offices  of 
great  protit,  1  have  long  determined  to  give  a  part  of  my 
public  salary  to  public  uses;  and  being  chiefly  indebted 
to  Massachusetts,  my  tiative  state,  and  Pennsylvania, 
my  adopted  state,  for  lucrative  employments,  1  feel  it 
my  duty  to  remeniber  them,  and  having  from  long  obser- 
vation, and  my  own  early  experience,  discovered 
that  the  best  objects  for  assistance  are  indigent  young 
persons,  and  the  best  modes  of  assistance,  a  plain  edu- 
cation, a  good  trade,  and  a  little  money  to  set  them 
up;  and  having  been  set  up  in  business,  while  a  poor  boy, 
in  Philadelphia,  by  kind  loans  of  money  from  two 
friends  there,  which  was  the-  foundation  of  my  fortune 
and  ail  the  usefulness  that  t!ie  world  ascribed  to  me,  I 
feel  a  wish  to  be  useful,  after  my  death,  to  others,  in  the 
loans  of  money,  I  therefore  devote,  from  the  savings  of 
my  salaries,  the  following  sums,  to  t!ie  following  persons 
and  uses: 

''].  To  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  Philadelph.in, 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  each  city,  to  be  let  out 
by  the  oldest  divines  of  diiferent  churches,  on  a  ^i'^ 
per  cent,  interest  and  good  securifij,  to  indigent  yuujig 
tradesmen,  not  bachelors,  (as  tiiey  have  not  deserved 
much  from  their  country  and  the  feebler  sex,}  but  mar- 
ried men. 

**2.  No  borrower  to  have  more  than  sixty  pounds 
sterling,  nor  less  than  fifteen. 

"3.  And  in  order  to  serve  as  many  as  possible  in 
their  turn,  as  w^ell  as  to  make  the  payment  of  the  princi* 

c,  O*  ■»' 
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pai  borrowed  more  easy,  each  borrower  shall  be  obliged 
to  pay,  witli  the  yearly  interest,  one  tenth  part  of  the 
principal;  which  sums  of  principal  and  interest,  so  paid, 
shall  be  again  lent  out  to  fresh  borrowers. 

B.  FRANKLIN." 

In  a  late  Boston  paper  the  friends  of  humanity  have 
read  with  much  pleasure  that  doctor  Franklin's  legacy 
to  the  indigent  young  married  tradesmen  of  that  town, 
of  S4444  44  cents,  is  now  increased  to  S10902  28  cts. 
after  having  been  the  means  of  setting  up  206  poor 
young  men;  besides  75  others,  who  are  now  in  the  use 
of  the  capital. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  Death  of  Doctor  Franklin, 

ONE  cannot  read  the  biography  of  this  great  mat! 
without  being  put  in  mind  of  those  sweet  though  simple, 
strains  of  the  bard  of  Zion. 

"Happy  the  n*>an,  whose  tender  cafe 

Relieves  the  poor  disliest; 
When  he's  with  troubles  compass'tl  round . 

The  Lord  shall  give  him  rest. 

If  he,  in  languishing  estate, 

Oppress'd  with  sickness,  lie, 
The  Lord  shall  easy  make  his  bed, 

Aud  iaward  strength  supply.-' 

The  latter  end  of  doctor  Franklin  affords  gloriou^s 
proof  that  nothing  so  softens  the  bed  of  sickness,  and 
brightens  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  as  a  life  spent  in 
works  of  love  to  mankind. 

^ee  George  Washington,  who  by  an  active  and  disin- 
terested benevolence,  was  called  "I'he  Father  of  his 
Country."  See  Martha  Washington,  who  by  domestic 
virtues,  and  extensive  charities,  obtained  to  hijrself  the 
high  character  of  "the  Mother  to  the  Poor.*' — both 
of  these  found  the  last  bed  spread  as  it  were  with  ro&es* 
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and  the  last  enemy  converted  into  a  friend.  Such  is  the 
lot  of  a!  I  who  love;  "not  in  word,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth,''' 

The  friends  of  doctor  Franklin  never  entered  his 
chamber  without  beini^  struck  with  this  precious  text, 
"Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behdd  the  upright,  fur  the 
end  of  that  man  is  peace."  Though  laid  on  the  bed 
whence  he  is  to  rise  no  more,  he  shows  no  si^^n  of  dejec- 
tion or  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  like  an 
aged  warrior  reposing  himself  after  iflorious  victory; 
while  his  looks  beaming  with  benevolence,  express  an 
air  pure  and  serene  as  the  Heaven  to  which  he  is  go- 
ing. Death,  which  most  sick  people  are  so  unwillinij:  to 
mention,  was  to  him  a  favourite  topic,  and  the  sublime 
conversations  of  Socrates  on  that  great  subject,  were 
heard  a  second  time,  from  the  lips  of  our  American 
Franklin,  pregnant  witii  Hmmortcdit'^  and  eternal  life.-' 
No  wonder  then  that  with  such  views  doctor  Franklin 
should  have  been  so  cheerful  on  his  dying  bed;  so 
self-possessed  and  calm,  even  under  the  tortures  of 
the  gravel,  which  was  wearing  him  down  to  the  ^^rave. 
''Don't  go  away,''  said  he  to  the  Rev.  Ur.  Coiline,  of  the 
Swedes'  church,  Philadelphia,  who,  as  a  frientl,  was 
much  with  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  at  sight  of  his  ago- 
nies and  cold  sweats  under  the  fits  of  the  gravel,  would 
take  up  his  hat  to  retire — "O  720!  don't  go  away"  he 
would  say,  "don't  go  away.  These  pains  will  soon  be 
over.  They  are  for  my  good.  And  besides,  what  are 
the  pairjs  of  a  moment  in  comparison  of  tije  pleasures 
of  eternity  " 

i31est  with  an  excellent  constitution,  well  nursed  by 
nature's  three  great  physicians,  temperance;  exercise, 
and  cheerfulness,  he  was  hardly  ever  sick  until  after 
his  seventy-sixth  year.  The  gout  and  gravel  then  at- 
tacked him  with  great  severity.  He  bore  their  excruci- 
ating tortures  as  became  one  who  habitually  felt  that  he 
was  as  he  said,  in  the  hands  of  an  infinitely  wise  and 
benevolent  being,  who  did  all  tljings  right. 

His  physician,  the  celebrated  Dv  Jones,  published  the 
following  account  of  his  last  illness. 

"The  stone,  had  for  the  last  twelve  months  confined 
him  chieily  to  his  bed;  arid  during  the  extreme  painful 
paroxysms,  he  was  obliged  to  takelarge  doses  of  luutia- 
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num  to  mitigate  his  tortures — still  in  the  intervals  oi' 
pain,  he  not  on!_y  amused  himself  wth  reading  and  con- 
versing with  his  family,  and  his  friends  who  visited 
him,  but  was  often  employed  in  doing  business  of  a 
public  as  well  as  private  nature,  with  various  persons 
who  waited  on  him  for  that  purpose,  and  in  every  in- 
stance displayed,  not  only  that  readiness  of  doing  good, 
which  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  life, 
but  the  fullest  possession  of  his  uncommon  mental  abili- 
ties; and  not  unfrequently  indulged  himself  in  those 
flashes  of  wit  and  entertaining  anecdotes,  which  were 
the  delight  of  all  who  heard  him. 

"About  sixteen  days  before  his  death,  he  was  seized 
with  a  pain  in  his  left  breast,  which  increased  till  it  be- 
came extremely  acute,  attended  with  a  cough  and  labo- 
rious breathing.  During  this  state,  when  the  severity 
of  his  pains  sometimes  drew  forth  a  groan,  he  would 
observe,  that,  *'fie  was  afraid  he  did  not  bear  them  as  he 
ought — acknowledged  his  grateful  sense  of  the  many 
blessings  he  had  received  from  the  Supr:  me  Bnng,  who 
had  raised  him  from  small  and  low  beginnings  to  such 
high  rank  and  consideration  among  men- — and  made  no 
doubt  hut  his  present  afflictions  were  kindly  intended  to 
wean  him  from  a  world,  in  which  he  was  no  longer  fit 
to  act  the  part  assigned  him.^  In  this  frame  of  body 
and  mind  he  continued  till  five  days  before  his  death, 
when  an  imposthumation  in  his  lungs,  suddenly  burst, 
and  discharged  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  which  he 
continued  to  throw  up  while  he  had  strength,  but,  as 
that  faded,  the  organs  of  respiration  becauie  gradually 
oppressed— a  calm  lethargic  state  succeeded — and,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1790,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he 
quietly  expired,  closing  a  long  and  useful  life  oi^  eighty- 
four  years  and  three  months." 

Come  holy  calm  of  the  soul!  Expressive  silence 
come!  and  meditating  the  mighty  talents  of  the  dead, 
and  their  cojistant  application  to  the  alory  of  the  giver, 
let  us  ascend  with  liim  on  the  wiri^s  of  that  blessed  pro- 
mise, '''Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'  even  so 
saUh  the  spirit,  for  they  re^t  from  their  labours  and 
their  works  dofuUow  (hemJ^ 
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That  Franklin  is  now  enjoying  that  rest  which  "rg- 
maweth  for  the  people  of  God^^ — and  that  while  many 
a  blood-stained  monster,  who  made  great  noise  in  the 
world,  is  followed  by  the  cries  of  thousands  of  widows 
and  orphans,  Franklin  dying  in  the  Lord,  and  followed 
by  the  blessings  of  thousands,  fed,  clothed,  educated, 
and  enriched  by  his  charities,  is  in  glory,  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  following  most  valuable  anecdote  of 
him. 

Naturalists  tell  us,  that  so  great  is  the  paternal  care 
of  God,  that  every  climate  affbids  the  food  and  physic 
best  suited  to  the  necessaries  of  its  population.  What 
gratitude  is  due  to  that  goodness,  which  foreseeing  the 
dangers  impending  over  this  country  from  British  in- 
justice, sent  us  two  such  protectors  as  Washington  and 
Franklin?  The  first,  (the  ibreiunner  of  the  second,) 
like  the  lightning  of  Heaven,  to  expose  the  approach- 
ing tempest;  and  the  second,  like  the  rock  of  the  ocean, 
to  meet  that  tempest  in  all  its  fury,  and  dash  it  back 
on  its  proud  assailants?  And  how  astonishing  too,  and 
almost  unexampled  that  goodness,  which  with  talents 
of  wisdom  and  fortitude  to  establish  our  republic,  com-  -^ 

bined  the  cardinal  virtues  of  justice,  indufitry.  and  eco- 
nomy that  alone  can  render  our  republic.  Immortal? 

Hoping  that  our  youth  may  be  persuade>i  to  love  and 
imitate  the  viitues  of  the  men  whose  great  names  they 
have  been  accustomed,  from  the  cradle,  to  lisp  with  ve- 
neration, I  have  long  coveted  to  set  these  virtues  before 
them.  The  grey  haired  men  of  other  days,  have  given 
me  ft'om  their  aid.  The  following  1  ttbtained  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hdmuth,  of  the  G»  rman  church,  Philadelphia. 
Hearing  that  this  learned  and  pious  divine  nossessed  a 
valuable  anecdote  of  doctor  Franklin,  1  immediately 
waited  on  him.  *'Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  **I  have  indeed  a 
valuable  anecdote  of  doctor  Fianklin,  which  1  would 
teil  }ou  with  great  pleasure;  but  as  1  do  not  speak 
English  very  well,  I  wish  you  would  call  on  David  Rit- 
ter,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lamb,  in  Front  street; 
he  will  tell  it  to  you  better.  1  hastened  to  Mr.  Ritter, 
and  told  him  my  errand.  He  seemed  mightily  pleased 
at  it,  and  said,  "Yes,  1  will  tell  you  all  I  know  of  it. 
You  must  understand  then,  sir.  first  of  all,  that  I  always 
had    a  prodigious  opinion  of  doctor  Franklin,  as  the  i 
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usefulest  man  we  ever  had  among  us,  by  a  lon^  wayj 
and  so  hearing  that  he  was  sick,  I  thought  1  would  go 
and  see  him.  As  I  rapped  at  the  door,  who  should  come 
and  open  it  but  old  Sarah  Humphries  I  w^s  right 
glad  to  see  her,  for  I  had  known  her  a  long  time.  She 
was  of  the  people  called  Friends;  and  a  mightv  good 
sort  of  body  she  was  too.  The  great  people  set  a  heap 
of  store  by  her,  for  she  was  famous  throughout  the 
town  for  nursing  and  tending  on  the  sick.  Indeed, 
many  of  them.  I  believe,  hardly  thought  they  could 
sicken,  and  die  right  if  they  had  not  old  Sarah  Hum- 
phries with  them.  Soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  said,  'Well 
David,  how  dostr' 

"  *0,  much  after  the  old  sort,  Sarah,'  said  I;  'but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there;  I  am  come  to  see  doctor  Frank- 
lin.' 

«  'Well  then,'  said  she,  'thou  art  too  late,  for  he  is  just 
deadP 

"  *Alack  a  day,'  said  I,  »then  a  great  man  is  gone.' 

"  'Yes,  indefil,'  said  she,  'and  a  good  one  too;  for  it 
seemed  as  though  he  never  thought  the  day  went  away 
as  it  ought,  if  he  had  not  done  somebody  a  service. 
However,  David.'  said  she,  *he  is  not  the  worse  oft'  for 
all  that  now,  wKoro  h©  \q  gone  to:  but  come,  as  thee 
came  to  see  Benjamin  Franklin,  thee  shall  see  him  yet.' 
And  so  she  took  me  into  his  room.  As  we  entered,  she 
pointed  to  him,  where  he  lay  on  his  bed,  and  said,  *tfiere, 
did  thee  ever  see  any  thin?,  look  so  natural?' 

"Afid  he  did  look  natural  indeed.  His  eyes  were 
close— but  that  you  saw  he  did  not  breathe,  you  would 
have  thought  he  was  in  a  sweet  sleep,  he  looked  so  calm 
and  happy.  Observing  that  his  face  was  fixed  right  to- 
wards the  chimney,  1  cast  my  eyes  that  way,  and  be- 
hold !^  just  above  the  mantle  piece  was  a  noble  pictuiel 
O  it  was  a  noble  picturet  sure  enough!  It  was  the  pic^ 
ture  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross. 

"i  could  not  help  caliing  out,  'Bless  us  all,  Sarah!' 
said  I, 'what's  all  thisf'  m^. 

*'  *\\  hat  dost  mean,  David,'  said  she,  quite  crusty. 

**  *Vi  hy,  how  came  this  picture  here,  Sariihr*  said    I, 
'you  know  that  many  people  think  he  was  not  after  this  ^ 
sort.*. 
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'^'Yes,' said  she,  *I  know  that  too.  But  thee  knows 
that  many  who  makes  a  great  fuss  about  religion  have 
very  little,  while  some  who  say  but  little  about  it  have 
a  good  deal.' 

••  'That's  sometimes  the  case,  I  fear,  Sarah;'  said  I. 

"'Well,  and  that  was  the  case,'  said  she,  'with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  David,  since 
thee  asks  me  about  this  great  picture,  I'll  tell  thee  how 
it  came  here.  Many  weeks  ago,  as  he  lay  he  beckoned 
me  to  him,  and  told  me  of  this  picture  up  stairs,  and 
begged  I  would  bring  it  to  him.  I  brought  it  to  him 
His  face  brightened  up  as  he  looked  at  it;  and  he  said, 
VSz/e,  Sara/i,'  said  he,  'there's  a  picture  worth  looking 
at'  that's  the  picture  of  him  who  came  into  the  ivorld  to 
teach  men  to  love  one  another."  Then  after  looking 
wistfully  at  it  for  some  time,  he  said,  *Sarah/  said  he, 
*set  this  picture  up  over  the  mantle  piece,  right  before 
me  as  I  lie;  for  I  like  to  look  at  it,^  and  when  I  had 
fixed  it  up,  he  looked  at  it,  and  looked  at  it  very  much; 
and  indeed,  as  thee  sees,  he  died  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
it.' " 

Happy  Franklin!  Thus  doubly  blest!  Blest  in  life, 
by  a  diligent  co-working  with  ''THE  GREAT  SHEP- 
HERD," in  his  precepts  of  perfect  love. — Blest  in 
death,  with  his  closing  eyes  piously  fixed  upon  him,  and 
meekly  bowing  to  the  last  summons  in  joyful  hope 
that  through  the  force  of  his  divine  precepts,  the  '^w-n- 
try  storms"  of  hate  will  one  day  pass  away,  and  one 
^'eternal  spring;  of  love  and  peace  encircle  all." 

Now  Franklin  in  his  life  time  had  written  for  himself 
an  epitaph,  to  be  put  upon  his  grave,  that  honest  poste- 
rity might  see  that  he  was  no  unbeliever^  as  certain  ene- 
mies had  slandered  him,  but  that  he  firmly  believed 
^Hhat  his  Redeemer  liveth;  and  that  in  the  latter  day 
he  shall  stand  upon  the  earth;  and  that  though  worms 
destroyed  his  body,  yet  in  his  flesh  he  should  see  God.** 
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frakklin's  epitaph. 


"THE  BODY 

OF 

BEJSMMIJ\*  FRJiJSlCLIJSr,  PRIJ^TER, 

LIKE  THE   COVER  OF  AN  OLD   BOOK, 

its  contents  torn  out^ 

and  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding, 

lies  here  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itseU  shall  not  be  lost; 

for  it  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  more 

IN  A  NEW 

and  more  beautiful  editiouy 
corrected  and  amended 

BY 

THE  author:' 


This  epitaph  was  never  put  upon  his  tomb.  But  the 
friend  of  man  needs  no  stone  of  the  valley  to  perpetu- 
ate his  memory.  It  lives  among  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
The  lightnings  in  their  dreadful  courses,  bow  to  the  ge- 
nius of  Franklin.  His  magic  rods,  pointed  to  the  skies, 
still  watch  the  irruptions  "of  the  FIERY  METEORS. 
They  seize  them  by  their  hissing  he,ads  as  they  dart 
forth  from  the  dark  chambers  of  the  thunders;  and  cra- 
dled infants,  half  waked  by  the  sudden  glare,  are  seen 
to  curl  the  cherub  smile  hard  by  the  spot  where  the  dis- 
mal bolts  had  fallen. 
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